As  competition  intensifies,  some  brands  ore  being 
forced  off  retail  floors  and  shelves.  You  con  moke 
sure  yours  will  not  be  among  them  by  building  the 
traffic  and  demand  that  ore  important  to  retailers. 

Retailers  today  wont  to  stock  and  push  the 
brands  their  customers  wont  to  buy.  More  than  any 
other,  the  medium  to  use  to  give  Chicago  families 
buying  ideas  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  read  the 
Tribune  than  read  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 


because  it  prints  the  news  and  information  they 
wont  to  hove  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  life. 

Retailers  place  more  of  their  advertising  budgets 
in  the  Tribune  than  they  place  in  all  other  Chicago 
rwwspapers  combined.  Manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  make  it  their  primary  medium  in  this  market. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  work 
out  wHh  you  a  plan  vdiich  will  increase  your  sales 
and  build  a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  that 
will  stand  up  against  competition.  Ask  him  to  coll. 


Obsolete 


Composing 


Room? 


scon 


Ideal  Matrix  Rolling  Machines 


The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine  effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 

rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started  operation. 

under  the  upper  cylinder  by  the  application  With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 

of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl*  imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  produc* 

inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  and  ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 

114"  without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the  mechanical  buckling. 

upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without  Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat- 

strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill  rix  Machines  is  invited. 

Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SCOTT 


Interest 


Enthusiasm! 


5Weric4nWeekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


With  the  addition  of  The  Houston  Chronicle,  starting  Sept.  20th,  to  its  24  other 
great  distributing  newspapers  . . .  The  American  Weekly  now  focuses  your  advertising 
on  better  than  9,500,000  reader-families— north,  south,  east,  west! 

*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 


ilL  a<lverfisers 
Hie  Lbs  Anseles 


a  newspaper  of 
lendous  adveritsfng 


lA/liai  Our  J^eacteri  .Sat 


Uncomiortable 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  story 
“H.  S.  Kids  Not  Strong  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  Press”  (Aug.  1)  left  me 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  these  young  people,  who  seem 
to  have  no  feeling  about  the  hu¬ 
man  rights  of  man,  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  other  people  their  age 
throughout  the  country — Heaven 
help  us!  But  somehow,  I  believe 
they  are  not — and  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,  after  a  little 
thinking  on  the  subject,  will,  in  a 
few  years,  speak  out  strongly 
against  withholding  of  news  and 
such  indignities  as  the  “third  de¬ 
gree.” 

Ralph  Olive 
5810  S.  Harper  Ave., 

Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

Lion  by  the  Tail 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  Shop  Talk’s  comment 
on  the  Reporter’s  dim  view,  of 
weekly  newspapers.  I’m  inclined 
to  believe  Mr.  Munves  will  think 
he  has  a  lion  by  the  tail  before 
he  hears  the  last  of  that  story. 

Vern  Sanford 
Texas  Press  Association, 

Austin,  Texas. 

ABC  Papers  Excluded 

To  THE  Editor:  We  read  with 
interest  your  very  serious  re¬ 
buttal  (in  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
Aug.  8)  of  the  satirical  piece  we 
carried  by  James  Munves,  on 
“How  to  Embalm  a  Newspaper.” 
We  thought  Munves  managed  to 
highlight  some  of  the  seamier 
trends  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
business,  which  are  to  some  de¬ 
gree  inherent  in  the  economics 
of  publishing  anything. 

We  certainly  wouldn’t  insist  that 
his  description  was  “typical”;  the 
reactions  we  have  had  are  an  in¬ 
dication  that  there  are  plenty  of 
weeklies  which  were  healthily  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  practices  of  the 
“Dawndale  Item."  We  were  glad 
you  were  horrified,  too,  on  their 
behalf.  Facing  the  problem  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  smalltown  newspaper  and 
still  staying  in  business,  they  need 
all  the  encouragement  they  can  get 
to  avoid  cutting  the  kinds  of  cor¬ 
ners  described  by  Mr.  Munves. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Munves’  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  the  736 
weekly  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  ABC  does  a  fine  job 
in  supervising  sound  and  honest 
circulation  practices. 

Harlan  Cleveland 
Executive  Editor, 

The  Reporter, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Appreciation 

To  THE  Editor:  You  may  or 
may  not  get  complaints  about  Eft 
TOR  &  Publisher.  I  don’t  see  tin 
you  could  get  complaints.  An» 
way,  my  purpose  in  writing  thi 
note  is  to  tell  you  what  a  fine  jd 
I  think  you  are  doing.  The  maf 
azine  gets  better  all  the  time.  ! 
particularly  was  impressed  by  thi 
recent  number  in  which  you  hai 
such  interesting  pieces  by  Fraal 
Gannett,  Alicia  Patterson,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Owens  and  others.  I  can’t  tt' 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  fe 
character  of  the  paper. 

Grove  Patterson 
Editor-in-Chief, 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

The  Letter  Writer 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editoriii 
“Attack  On  Letters”  (Aug.  13  [ 
would  seem  to  infer  that  Mr.  Rot-i 
ert  P.  Hill  is  in  some  way  bek 
punished  or  penalized  by  the  it 
vestigation  stemming  from  his  Ic 
ter  to  the  New  York  Times. 

I  am  all  for  measures  to  protecj 
freedom  of  speech  but  I  don’t  » 
in  what  way  the  subpoena  infrin^ 
his  rights,  nor  why  it  should  it 
timidate  others  with  views  to  air. 

While  it  would  have  been  moii 
courteous  to  request  Mr.  Hill’s  tes¬ 
timony,  the  fact  that,  as  is  report^ 
in  the  same  issue  of  E&P,  Mr.  HiE 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Sports  Quote  in  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer:  “Yoo 
don’t  lose  the  coordination  of  four 
eyes,  wrists  and  legs  when  you  gc 
back  to  hitting.” 

■ 

Filler  in  the  Dallas  (Tex^) 
Times  Herald:  “The  humminj 
bird  has  the  highest  hate  of  an! 
warm-blooded  creature.” 

■ 

Wage  dispute  reported  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News:  “There  is 
some  dissatisfaction  over  wake¬ 
reopening  negotiations.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y-) 
Courier-Express:  “He  had  permis 
sion  to  wind  up  business  tatters 
before  reporting.” 

■ 

Duel  in  South  Carolina  re 
ported  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun:  “Two  night 
club  operators  invoked  the  ante 
bellum  dueling  code  and  sot  it  out 
in  a  pre-dawn  gun  fight,” 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


let  me  cawl  you  sweeeet-heari* 

I'm  in  luvv  with  youuuuun^^''' 

In  quavering  soprano,  booming 
baritone  and  slate-pencil  treble  the 
melody  drifts  out  on  the  soft  night 
air.  Under  the  hot  white  light  of  the 
bandstand,  perspiring  musicians 
sway  to  the  familiar  rhythm  of  the 
old  waltz  .  .  . 

let  me  hear  yo^  whis-purrT^ 

That  you  luvvv  me  tooooo.** 

Minneapolis  is  singing  again,  as 
she’s  simg  every  summer  for  33 
years.  Sprawled  in  shirtsleeves  on 
the  cool  grass  or  resting  on  benches 
imder  the  stars,  10,000  good  neigh¬ 
bors  chorus  the  old  songs  at  Powder- 
horn  Park  while  the  band  plays  on 
. . .  and  the  kids  lap  at  ice  cream 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  22, 


cones  .  .  •  and  everybody  has  a  won¬ 
derful  time. 

Tomorrow  night  it’ll  be  Windom 
Park’s  turn  to  sing  .  .  .  and  Loring’s 
the  next  night,  with  thousands  more 
of  the  Upper  Midwest’s  singing-est 
citizens  coming  to  “all  join  in’’  at 
this  traditional  and  beloved  summer 
pastime,  the  8-week  series  of  band 
concerts  and  community  sings  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  since  1920  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Park  Board,  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Musicians’  Association  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

There’ll  be  song  sheets  and  pro¬ 
grams  thoughtfully  provided  by 
these  friendly  newspapers.  And 
there’ll  be  handsome  trophies,  too, 
awarded  twice  this  year  as  visual  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
to  park  conununities  that  score 
highest  in  audience  enthusiasm, 
attendance  and  conduct. 


And  when  the  last  note  of  the  last 
song  of  svimmer  fades  away,  there’ll 
be  some  100,000  happy  singers  who 
will  agree  , . .  there  never  was  better 
fun  than  an  old-fashioned  com¬ 
munity  sing  .  .  .  and  there  never 
were  better  pieople  to  live  and  work 
and  sing  with  .  .  .  and  there  never 
were  better  neighbors  than  these 
two  newspapers  that  work  hard  to 
contribute  to  the  spirit  and  unity, 
pleasure  and  progress  of  a  great 
region  and  its  people. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 

620,000  SUNDAY'485.000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  PtmUmH 


kl 


^  Ray  Erwin's 
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€li^at}etl)  Bail?  journal 

Makes  FIRST  4  Color 
Run  in  the  State 


Concerning  Critics 

Critics — Music,  book,  drama  and  so  on — are  people,  too.  Not  al. 

are  ivory  tower  dwellers.  Many  are  shirt-sleeved  reporters  aci 
customed  to  the  clamor  of  the  marketplace. 

Mrs.  Emmy  Brady  Rogers,  music  critic,  Denver  Rocky  Moiintair.] 
News,  put  her  reputation  both  as  critic  and  musician  at  stake  to  refute 
the  ancient  whine  of  showfolk  stung  by  unfavorable  reviews:  “Critical 
are  only  frustrated  actors  (or  musicians).  If  they  could  act  (or  play) 
they  wouldn’t  be  critics.” 

Mrs.  Rogers  went  to  bat  at  the  piano  keyboard  in  a  climax  to 


Successful  4  color  test  run  completed  August 
4  in  the  new  Journal  %  million  dollar  modern 
pressroom  .  .  .  equipped  with  the  latest  model 
80  page  Goss  Headliner  .  .  .  generously  ac¬ 
claimed  by  readers,  city,  county  and  state 
officials  for  pioneering  spirit. 


Ini|iiiri<‘s  invittnl  from  advertisers  for  fntuit: 
ROP  Tolor  insertions. 


Now  read  an  irreverent  story  entitled  “Covering  the  Old  Rialto  Ben 
“by  Charles  VlcHarry,  New  York  New 


Ain’t  All  That  You’d  Expect,’ 
reporter  who  is  assisting  John  Chapman,  drama  critic,  during  th* 
Summen 


•  f  New  Jersey's  Most  Proa^ressive  and 
Fastest  Growing^  Newspapers 


While  riffling  through  the  boss'  mail  in  search  of  dinner  invitatioi' 
and  free  tickets  to  New  Jersey  burlesque  attractions,  I  was  startled  to 
look  up  and  behold  a  delegation  of  14  Summer  students  from  Nev 
Dorp  High  School,  which  is  in  Staten  Island. 

“Are  you  the  well-known  drama  critic?”  asked  a  pretty  1 8-year-ol<l  i 
in  an  outgrown  playsuit.  I  saw  no  point  in  giving  the  fascinated  young- 1 
ster,  whom  I  later  was  to  call  Helen,  a  direct  answer,  and  thus  spoilmg 
a  long-planned  expedition  in  search  of  journalistic  know-how. 

“I  am  completely  in  charge  here  at  the  moment,”  I  said,  bowing  like 
a  newsman  of  the  old  school.  “How  may  1  serve  you?" 

“Ain't  I  seen  you  before?”  asked  a  husky  kid  wearing  slacks,  a  Ne* 
Dorp  T-shirt  and  fruit  boots.  “Somewhere  around  Tottenville?  I  re¬ 
member  there  was  a  reporter  that  used  to  get  sent  down  there  to  cover 
one-alarm  fires  every  week-end  because  the  city  editor  was  sore  becaaw 
he’d  loused  up.  1  think  he  was  down  there  last  week-end  and  1  think 
you're  the  guy.” 

1  assured  my  young  friend  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  to  halt  further 
questioning  along  this  silly  line  I  reached  over  and  sunk  a  letter  ope«t 
in  the  youth's  midriff.  As  he  was  carried  out  1  turned  to  Helen. 

“Now,  child,  what  would  you  like  to  know?” 

“What  does  one  need  to  become  a  drama  critic?”  she  asked  shyh 

1  explained  in  the  next  several  minutes  that  a  high  .school  diplonii 
is  helpful;  being  able  to  read  without  moving  one’s  lips  is  good;  a  back 
ground  free  of  a  correctional  institution  is  desired,  and  a  knowledge 
of  self-defense  is  required.  Knowing  the  typewriter  and  the  publi-sher 
is  sometimes  necessary. 

“What  does  a  critic  do?”  another  visi‘or  asked.  Here  1  wiped  off  the 
letter  opener  and  freed  163  handouts  in  a  record  four  minutes. 

“But,”  the  questioner  pressed,  “is  that  all?” 

Cornered,  1  blushed  and  began  to  talk  fast.  1  described  first  nights 
luncheons  at  21.  late  snacks  at  the  Stork  and  leather-wearing  morning.' 
walking  the  Rialto  in  search  of  news  and  gossip. 

“Is  there  dough  in  this  racket?”  asked  one  owlish-looking  num'p.skuil. 
eyeing  my  frayed  collar  and  broken  shoes. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  gagging,  “money  is  not  the  only  reason  newspapermer 
do  themselves  in.  if  that’s  what  you’re  thinking.” 

Here  I  went  into  the  unethical  advantage  held  by  French  critics  over 
their  American  friends.  I  explained  that  the  Gallic  journalist  writes  a 
good  review  if  he  is  paid  good  by  the  producer.  No  pay.  no  adjectives 

This  sort  of  thing  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  United  States.  1  saiJ 
and  I  was  about  to  lead  the  children  in  a  chorus  of  “America,  the  Beau 
tiful”  when  I  noticed  that  they  were  filing  out,  carefully  stepping  over 
the  reposing  form  of  a  lady  editor,  felled  for  a  second  time  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  White  Rose  martinis.  Only  Helen  was  left. 

“Helen,”  I  said  softly,  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  “let's  get  on  over  to 
the  Rialto  and  see  how'  the  critics  really  live.  We’ll  watch  the  spec¬ 
taculars  and  eat  some  hot  dogs.  And  then,  when  the  lights  come  on 
and  Broadway  starts  to  hum.  we’ll  visit  Birdland.”  So.  using  her  allow¬ 
ance  dough,  we  went. 

She  was  a  great  kid,  that  Helen,  and  this  week-end  w>en  I'm  dow 
in  Tottenville  again,  Tm  going  to  look  her  up. 
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Cm  Ym  identify  it 


•  The  cherry  blossoms  help  place  it  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  But — is  it  the  Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Memorial? 

In  stereo  work  good  reproductions  are  easily 
identified  by  sharpness  of  detail .  .  .  gradation  of 
tones.  For  such  favorable  results  time  after  time — 
line  or  halftone— leading  stereotypers  depend  on 
BURGESS  MATS.  They  know  that  burgess  mats  reg¬ 
ister  every  detail  without  fail. 

There’s  no  substitute  for  quality 
...  so  it  will  pay  you  to  use 

BURGESS  MATS. 


(Jeiftrton  Memorial) 


BUR€ESS  CEllULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  burgoss  Chroma  and  Tono-Tox  Mats 
fraaport,  HHnoi* 


Tlio  IVii  To|i 
’  ill  llotroii  plaee 


'America’s  Most  Interesting  Newspaper” 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Cottier's 


if  To  influence  the  3,000,000  people  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  market  or  to  point 
big  automotive  schedules  their  way,  America’s 
major  magazines  have  concluded  that  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  offers  them  their  best  route  to  fast 
action.  During  the  first  five  months  of  1 953,  the 
ten  top  magazine  advertisers  placed  74.3%  of 
their  Detroit  advertising  in  this  newspaper.  Dur¬ 
ing  1952,  the  ten  top  magazine  advertisers 
placed  56.0%  of  their  copy  in  The  Free  Press. 
No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  Detroit 
and  Michigan  market  you  can  always  count  on 
the  coverage  and  influence  of  The  Free  Press. 
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Coming  Sunday,  October  11,  in  The  New  York  Times 


A  SPECIAL  SECTION  MARKING  THE 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POWERED  FLIGHT 


This  supplement  will  bring  to  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  aircraft  industry  —  its  growth,  its  scientific 
achievements,  its  enormous  influence  on  the  world  scene. 

Only  The  New  York  Times,  with  the  largest  news-gathering  resources 
of  any  publication,  with  a  tradition  of  pioneering  in  the  reporting  of 
aviation  news,  could  produce  an  issue  of  such  scope  and  magnitude. 

For  any  organization  connected  with  the  aviation  industry,  this 
section  will  provide  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of 
its  part  in  the  amazing  growth  of  aviation. 

For  more  information  about  this  section,  write  or  phone  The  New 
York  Times  office  nearest  you. 


New  fork 


FOR  34  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street;  Boston:  140  Federol  Street;  Chicogo:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue;  Detroit;  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Guardian  Building; 
Los  Angeles:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street;  Son  Francisco:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
Toronto;  Edwards  &  Finlay,  Ltd.,  34  King  St.  East,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Unitypo  Program  Is  Given 
Roaring  Vote  of  Approval 


Randolph  Wins  Easily  and  Reminds 
Union  That  Money  Must  Be  Provided 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Detroit — Failing  to  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  defense  program,  the  forces 
opposing  the  Unitypo  newspapers 
fought  a  losing  battle  in  the  95th 
Convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  here  this 
week. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  the  present  Executive  Council 
composed  of  Progressive  Party 
I  members  won  a  clear-cut  mandate 
from  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
)  pursue  their  policy  of  spending 
union  funds  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  newspapers  in  competition 
I  with  publishers  who  refuse  to  sign 
‘  agreements  acceptable  to  the  union. 
There  are  11  such  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  now  under  way. 

Subject  to  Ridicule 
In  the  most  sharply  fought  po¬ 
litical  battle  of  the  Convention, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Independent 
Party  were  subjected  to  ridicule 
I  and  contempt  and  were  charged 
with  helping  to  undermine  the 
union  by  circulating  statements 
about  Unitypo,  Inc.,  which  Mr. 

I  Randolph  said  were  scurrilous, 
smear  propaganda,  outright  lies 
and  “crap.” 

Three  members  of  the  Defense 
Committee — ^John  J.  Conley  of 
Dallas,  Seth  R.  Brown  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Paul  Grummel  of  Mil¬ 
waukee — signed  a  minority  report 
calling  for  a  membership  referen¬ 
dum  on  the  Unitypo  policy.  There 
were  20  signatures  on  the  majority 
report  which  described  Unitypo  as 
the  best  and  most  effective  defense 
'■  policy  conceived  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  on  normal  strike  ac¬ 
tivities. 

A  roaring  voice  vote  in  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple  Auditorium  buried 
<he  minority  report  after  six  hours 
of  debate,  and  a  half  hour  later 
an  equally  strong  vocal  response 
adopted  the  majority  report.  It 
was  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
nonpartisan  delegates  had  not  been 
ronyinced  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  is  their  business  or 
.  their  union’s. 
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The  minority  charged  that  the 
officers  were  violating  union  laws 
by  dispensing  funds  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  operates  outside  the 
laws  of  the  union.  A  further  asser¬ 
tion  that  expenditures  are  misrep¬ 
resented  in  financial  statements 
brought  Mr.  Randolph’s  vigorous 
countercharge  of  “an  outright  lie.” 

Denying  the  minority’s  allegation 
that  Unitypo  never  has  had  the 
consent  of  the  membership,  Mr. 
Randolph  reminded  that  it  received 
a  304-to-l  endorsement  at  the 
1951  convention  and  that  all  Pro¬ 
gressive  candidates  had  been  re¬ 
elected  on  a  platform  embracing 
this  defense  policy.  He  accused  the 
Independent  Party  of  trying  to  sab¬ 
otage  the  effort  in  its  two  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  to  defeat  defense  as¬ 
sessments. 

Mr.  Conley,  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ITU  in  the  administration 
of  Claude  M.  Baker,  carried  the 
burden  of  the  opposition  and  in 
winding  up  his  argument  he  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Randolph’s  intem¬ 
perate  remarks  aimed  at  his  oppo¬ 
nents  were  evidence  of  his  inability 
to  prevent  or  settle  strikes. 

The  ITU  chief  responded  imme¬ 
diately,  saying  he  had  never  been 
accused  of  ungentlemanly  behavior 
in  negotiation  sessions.  Taking  up 
the  minority’s  assertion  that  “an 
attitude  of  force,  hate  and  bitter¬ 
ness  causes  strikes  and  antagonistic 
relations  with  employers,”  he  la¬ 
belled  this  as  a  policy  of  love  and 
warned  that  love  won’t  get  con¬ 
tracts  that  comply  with  union  laws. 

‘Stick  to  Unitypo’ 

“As  between  love  and  Unitypo. 
you  had  better  stick  to  Unitypo.” 
he  advised  the  delegates.  The  hall 
echoed  with  cheers. 

lohn  J.  Stack  of  Albany,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  pro-Randolph  Laws 
Committee,  earlier  drew  a  strong 
mixture  of  boos  and  cheers  when 
he  remarked  that  “men,  like  ships, 
blow  their  horns  loudest  when  in 
a  fog.” 

In  the  running  debate,  oppo- 
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nents  of  the  administration  policy 
charged  that  Unitypo  operations 
were  costing  too  much  in  Miami; 
that  direction  of  the  union  news¬ 
papers  by  an  International  repre¬ 
sentative  (Elmer  Brown)  has  bred 
strong  resentment  among  the  local 
membership  in  Miami;  that  Uni¬ 
typo  is  leading  to  the  liquidation 
and  bankruptcy  of  the  ITU;  that 
the  membership  today  disapproves 
of  the  program  in  the  light  of 
experience  which  has  shown  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  policy;  that 
printers  in  the  publishing  business 
are  comparable  to  members  of  a 
railroad  brotherhood  starting  up  a 
new  railroad. 

Cheaper  to  Keep  Unitypo 

Replying  to  the  demand  for  ref¬ 
erendum  on  the  issue,  some  mid- 
dle-roaders  suggested  that  the 
membership  will  get  an  opportu¬ 
nity  next  May  in  the  election  of 
officers;  meanwhile,  it  is  cheaper 
to  continue  Unitypo  newspapers 
than  to  scuttle  them. 

Frank  J.  Borsler,  Cincinnati, 
complimented  the  Unitypo  oppo¬ 
nents  on  the  zeal  with  which  they 
are  trying  to  take  over  a  “bank¬ 
rupt”  organization.  He  declared  it 
is  entirely  legal  for  the  ITU  to 
take  steps  to  preserve  its  own  life 
and  pleaded  with  fellow  delegates 
to  consider  the  fact  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  different  than  they  were 
years  ago.  “Now,”  he  said,  “we 
must  fight  a  monopoly  condition 
in  the  newspaper  business.”  Other 
speakers  belittled  the  Independents’ 
position  as  one  which  would  return 
the  ITU  to  the  company-union 
status  which  it  held  from  1900  to 
1920  under  a  previous  Independ¬ 
ent  leadership. 

.Avoid  Mass  Picketing 

The  strategy  of  defense  should 
be  decided  by  the  officers,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  the  members 
to  make  such  decisions  before  the 
problem  may  get  beyond  control, 
the  majority  report  said. 

In  a  section  on  strikes,  the  re¬ 
port  stated  that  “mass  picketing 
with  violence  must  definitely  be 
avoided.” 

A  29I-to-91  roll  call  vote  by 
the  delegates,  following  two  hours 
of  debate  in  which  all  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  pleaded 
for  power  to  save  the  union  from 


destruction  by  employers  and  some 
of  its  own  politicians,  repudiated 
the  Fresno  proposition  adopted  a 
few  months  ago.  The  entire  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  polled  again  in  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether 
the  officers  shall  have  unrestricted 
authority  to  use  any  or  all  of  the 
union’s  funds  “whenever  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  this  organization.” 

The  Fresno  proposition,  which 
limited  transfer  of  pension  and/or 
mortuary  funds  to  defease  coffers 
to  $1,000,000,  was  concocted  by 
Claude  M.  Baker,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ITU  who  now  heads 
the  San  Francisco  local,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  asserted.  Thus,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  charged,  was  one  of  five 
step.s  in  the  timetable  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Party  to  “cut  the 
throats”  of  the  members  by  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  in  a  crucial  period. 

One  More  Nail 

One  more  nail  will  be  put  in 
the  coffin,  Mr.  Randolph  declared, 
if  the  membership  rejects  the  one 
per  cent  defense  assessment  which 
is  being  submitted  in  a  referendum 
next  month.  Special  assessments 
to  support  the  defense  policy  must 
be  voted,  even  though  the  power 
of  borrowing  from  other  funds 
may  be  restored  to  the  officers, 
he  advised  those  who  opposed  the 
coastitutional  change.  He  stressed 
the  argument  that  the  membership 
had  only  recently  decided  to  re¬ 
strict  fund  transfers  and  therefore 
it  would  be  improper  for  the  con¬ 
vention  to  override  the  majority 
vote. 

Fresno  Plan  ‘.Misunderstood’ 

Others  flatly  declared  theie 
would  be  no  objection  to  transfer 
of  funds  if  the  Executive  Council 
would  scrap  the  Unitypo  program. 

The  supporters  of  the  Council 
proposal  claimed  that  the  Fresno 
plan  had  been  misunderstood;  t’nar' 
many  members  voted  for  it  in  the 
belief  they  were  giving  the  officer.v 
authority  to  borrow  up  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  any  time  for  de¬ 
fense  needs.  It  passed  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  1,700  votes. 

In  reply  to  this  contention  the 
oppontu-s  insisted  the  membership 
approved  the  Fresno  plan  to  put  .; 
brake  on  the  Council’s  broad  in¬ 
terpretation  of  "union  integrity." 

Mr.  Randolph  closed  the  deb.v.e 
with  a  lengthy  defense  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  administration  and, 
in  particular,  he  explained  how  the 
Unitypo  newspapers  were  proving 
their  effectiveness  in  heading  off 
trouble  with  publishers.  He  said 
{Continiieil  on  ptifie  51 J 
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Consent  Decree  Ends 
WNU  Anti-Trust  Suit 


Washington — A  consent  decree 
filed  in  Federal  Court  in  New 
ork  City  has  ended  two  years  of 
litigation  in  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  charged  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co., 
New  Orleans,  and  Harry  W.  Brit- 
nall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  with  con¬ 
spiring  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  sale  of  services  and  supplies  to 
rural  newspapers. 

Decree  Provisions 
Through  the  decree,  the  respond¬ 
ents  accept  a  prohibition  against 
enforcing  any  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  which  prevents  any  other 
person  from  engaging  in  manu- 
r'acture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
printing  machines,  supplies  or 
services',  requires  respondents  to 
sell  ready  print  (pre-printed  mate¬ 
rial,  including  national  advertising, 
comic  strips,  editorials,  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles),  printing  supplies, 
machinery  or  services  to  anyone 
on  request  to  the  extent  that  the 
re.spondents  engage  in  any  of  these 
lines:  prohibits  price  fixing  and 
customer  or  market  allocation  and 
enjoins  the  signers  of  the  consent 
decree  from  coercing  any  machin¬ 
ery  or  supply  manufacturer  to 
grant  them  exclusive  distributor- 
ihip  contracts. 

Practices  Discontinued 
Certain  practices  which  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  claims  were  used 
to  bring  a  monopoly  into  exist¬ 
ence  also  will  be  discontinued. 

The  Government  reserved  the 
right  to  bring  new  anti-trust  pro¬ 
ceedings  based  on  “any  acquisition 
of  competitors  whether  such  acqui¬ 
sition  occurred  prior  to  or  after 
the  entry  of  judgment.” 

It  had  been  charged  that  the 
re.spondents  made  a  practice  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  some  competitors  and  en¬ 
tering  into  agreement  with  others 
to  fix  prices  and  allocate  markets 


and  customers  for  the  sale  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  supplies;  reduced  prices 
of  ready  print  to  drive  other  firms 
out  of  the  business,  and  used  their 
dominant  position  to  acquire  exclu¬ 
sive  distribution  contracts  from 
manufacturers. 

(The  ready  print  business  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Western  Newspaper 
Union  was  discontinued  March  1, 
19.‘'2.  “because  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  industry.”) 

No  .4dmissions 

Despite  the  Government's  flat 
charges  and  the  signatures  of  the 
respondents,  the  decree  states  that 
entry  of  final  judgment  based  on 
the  document  does  not  constitute 
any  evidence  or  admission  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  issues  raised. 

Much  of  the  decree  is  given  to 
definitions  of  the  covered  articles 
and  services,  ranging  from  print¬ 
ing  presses,  to  newsprint,  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  to  comic  strips, 
mats  and  stereotypes. 

One  of  the  prohibitions  rules  out 
“urging,  influencing,  or  suggesting, 
or  attempting  to  urge,  influence  or 
suggest,  any  advertiser  to  refrain 
from  advertising  in  any  weekly 
newspaper  or  otherwise  doing  any 
business  with  any  rural  printer,” 
and  also  “hindering,  restricting, 
limiting  or  preventing  any  person 
from  engaging  in  business  as  a 
rural  printer  or  from  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper.” 


British  AM/s  Broke 
Book  Release  Date 

London — Shattered  release  dates 
littered  Fleet  Street  as  dawn  broke 
here  on  K-Day. 

Reports  on  the  Kinsey  book 
were  originally  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  Thursday  noon.  But  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  British  mo'-ning  news¬ 
papers  received  permiss.on  through 
New  York  offices  to  release  Kin¬ 
sey  report  in  Thursday  morning 
editions.  Two  hours  later  publish¬ 
ers  withdrew  permission  on  grounds 
that  only  Dr.  Kin.sey  himself  could 
okay  a  release  break.  By  that 
time,  however,  it  was  too  late  to 
revamp  first  editions. 

Editorial  reaction  in  the  British 
press  to  the  Kinsey  book  was 
mixed.  Some  dailies  found  the  re¬ 
port  “preposterous”  and  “rubbishy 
chatter.”  One  newspaper  thought 
Kinsey’s  book  would  “increase 
married  happiness.” 


S.  F.  News 
Won't  Print 
Kinsey  Review 
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Members  Appointed 
To  ANPA  Committees 

Members  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  of  the  ANPA  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  George  C. 
Biggers,  ANP.A  pre.sident,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman; 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  \ews:  William  A.  Dyer, 
Jr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star  & 
News:  Bert  N.  Honea,  Ft.  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  George  M. 
Neil,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
Hugh  B.  Patterson.  Jr.,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette;  Albert  Spcndlove, 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph,  and 
Hugh  P.  Walls,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Headquarters  for  the  commit¬ 
tee.  which  has  charge  of  service 
to  dailies  in  labor  relations,  arc  in 
Chicago  where  Mr.  Dale  resides. 

.At  the  same  time  Mr.  Biggers 
announced  members  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Research  Committee, 
ANPA.  They  are:  Franklin  D. 
Schurz.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une.  chairman;  Louis  G.  Buisch, 
llornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune;  Ralph  R. 
Cranmer,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit; 
George  L.  Green,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulletin;  R.  L. 
Jones.  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
and  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express. 


Puck  to  Include  N.  Y. 
Sunday  Mirror  Jan.  3 

Effective  Jan.  3,  1954,  the  color 
comics  section  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Mirror  will  join  Puck — 
The  Comic  Weekly,  building 
Puck's  national  circulation  to  a 
record-breaking  10,135,048  (ABC 
’52)  in  major  Metropolitan  mar¬ 
keting  areas. 

In  announcing  the  addition  of 
the  Sunday  Mirror  to  Puck’s  ad¬ 
vertising  orbit,  Robert  P.  David¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  Puck, 
stated  that  in  New  York  City 
alone  Puck  will  gain  family  dis¬ 
tribution  in  one  out  of  every  two 
homes.  Mr.  David.son  pointed  out 
that  this  significant  circulation  in- 
crea.se  affords  Puck  advertisers 
substantial  reductions  in  costs  per 
thousand  reached. 

Detailed  information  regarding 
Puck’s  new  circulation  and  rate 
structure  can  be  obtained  from 
Frank  J.  Kaus,  director,  plan  re¬ 
search  and  promotion. 


Georgia  Ne-wsmen  Out, 
Alabama  Editor  In 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  A  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  reporter  stepped 
into  the  breach  to  cover  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  city  commission  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  City,  Ala.,  after  reporters  for 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  just 
over  the  state  line,  were  barred 
for  the  second  time. 

State  Editor  Stuart  X.  Stephen¬ 
son  responded  to  a  telegraphed  in¬ 
vitation  from  City  Clerk  J.  E.  Put¬ 
nam  to  cover  the  meeting. 

It  was  the  second  week  in  suc¬ 
cession  that  Mr.  Putnam  refused 
to  let  Columbus  reporters  see  city 
records. 

The  records  were  closed  after 
Columbus  newspaper  reported  from 
city  commission  minutes  that  a 
large  new  textile  plant  might  move 
into  Phenix  City. 

City  officials  said  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  confidential. 


S.\N  Francisco  —  A  decisiot 
against  publishing  reviews  of  the 
new  Kinsey  book  was  announce; 
here  Wednesday  by  the  San  Frm 
cisco  News. 

The  action  was  taken  withoe 
knowledge  of  the  decksions  of  fei 
low  Scripps-Howard  editors  or  o: 
other  newspapers,  Frank  R.  Fori 
editor,  told  E&P. 

“We  digested  two  5,000-word  re? 
views  made  available  just  Tuesda'i 
and  decided  not  to  print,”  .M:^ 
Ford  said.  “The  reviews  were  fintj 
but  the  contents  were  of  necessit; 
pretty  hot,”  he  explained.  A  lea. 
editorial  in  the  News  said: 

“Our  decision  to  skip  it  t 
prompted  by  the  thought  that  thi; 
is  adult  reading.  Considerable  spe 
cialized  scientific  background  is  es 
sential  to  its  proper  understani 
ing,”  the  editorial  said,  adding: 

“Dr.  Kinsey’s  book  questioa 
long-accepted  rules  of  moral  cor 
duct.  It  challenges,  in  some  rt 
spects.  the  soundne,ss  of  almw 
universal  home  teaching.  It  in 
quires  whether  some  religioit 
tenets  may  not  be  mistaken.  That 
in  any  event,  is  the  meaning  w 
get  out  of  it.” 

“These,  we  submit,  are  propt 
things  for  the  community’s  elder 
to  consider.  They  are  matters  fo: 
the  attention  of  the  social  scicii 
tists.  The  detailed  di.scussion  o: 
them  is  not.  in  our  opinion,  propt: 
literature  to  be  broadcast  to  th« 
immature  through  the  medium  o! 
a  family  newspaper.  It  should  bf 
added,  here,  that  without  exten 
sive  detail,  the  reports  in  Dr.  Kin 
sey’s  book  are  meaningless. 

“We  have  an  uncomfortabk 
feeling  that  we  may  seem  a  bi: 
prissy  about  this  whole  busines' 
but  we  don’t  intend  to  cater  to 
the  demand  for  sex  literature  it 
the  San  Franci.sco  News  .so  lout 
as  we  can  honestly  avoid  it,  as 
think  we  can  in  this  case.  .AnJ 
that  i.s  the  consideration  whicb 
persuades  us  most  powerfully  tf 
omit  this  item." 

The  editorial  paid  tribute  to  Df 
Kinsey  as  “a  scientist  of  standing" 
and  described  the  writers  of  tlK 
two  reviews  it  received  as  “scriou'- 
minded  and  competent.”  The  re¬ 
ports  were  from  Delos  Smith,  L'.P 
science  editor  and  Jane  StafforJ 
science  service  medical  writer. 

(Other  editors’  plans  for  use  o' 
the  Kinsey  material  were  given  in 
E&P.  Aug.  15.  page  9.) 
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Zanesville,  Ohio  —  A  front¬ 
page  box  in  the  Zanesville  Nf  * 
Aug.  20  announced  that  the  papet 
would  carry  no  material  on  tte 
Kinsey  book.  It  described  the  re¬ 
port  as  “detrimental  to  teen-age 
youth”  and  quoted  comments  fr(W 
local  clergy,  educators,  juvenik 
authorities,  etc.,  agreeing  with  this 
stand. 
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Editors  Spurn  Probe 
Of  Washington  Post 


Washington  —  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy’s  request  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  policies  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  editors  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  Wisconsin  lawmaker  di¬ 
rected  his  proposal  to  seven  of 
the  1 1-member  committee  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  searched  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Congressional  quiz¬ 
zing  of  James  A.  Wechsler,  New 
York  Post  editor,  constituted  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
committee  was  unable  to  reach 
agreement.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  15). 

In  a  supplemental  report.  Chair¬ 
man  J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post,  was 
joined  by  three  others  in  declar¬ 
ing  flatly  that  Senator  McCarthy 
had  endangered  press  freedom. 
The  three  are  Herbert  Brucker, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  William  M,  Tugman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard;  and  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News.  They  were  not 
asked  to  join  in  the  Post  investi- 
I  gation.  The  McCarthy  bid  was  ad- 
I  dressed  to  Paul  Block.  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade; 
Raymond  L.  Crowley,  managing 
;  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
;  Dispatch;  William  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
as.sociate  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
:  Journal;  George  W.  Healey,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times  Picayune;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  Joseph  W.  Lee,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
lournnl;  and  James  S.  Pope,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

Rejections  by  the  queried  com¬ 
mittee  members  took  many  critical 
form.s.  Mr.  Crowley  saw  in  the 
letter  a  proposal  that  ASNE  be¬ 
come  a  McCarthy  subcommittee 
and  termed  the  whole  idea  “too 
ridiculous  for  words.”  Mr.  Block 
called  it  “another  publicity  stunt 
concocted  for  our  Sunday  readers. 
Mr.  Lee  suggested  that  “Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.” 

Welcomed  by  Wiggins 

Mr.  Wiggins  issued  a  statement 
which  said,  in  part: 

“Nothing  would  plea.se  me  more 
than  to  have  a  committee  of  my 
colleagues  study  and  report  upon 
the  Washington  Post’s  full,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  fair  news  coverage  of 
and  editorial  comment  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  career  of  Senator  McCarthy.” 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  agreed 
I  |hat  “obviously  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  have  called  an  editor 
(Wechsler)  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him  about  editorials 
critical  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.” 


However  he  appended  to  his  re¬ 
quest  for  study  of  the  Post  copy 
of  a  critical  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  paper.  It  was  set  out 
evidently  as  his  principal  basis  of 
complaint;  no  other  writings  were 
specifically  mentioned. 

All  1 1  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  signed  the  .\SNE  report  which 
at  one  point  said; 

“Further  questioning  by  McCar¬ 
thy  probed  into  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  New  York  Post  under 
Mr.  Wechsler’s  editorship  and  into 
the  political  affiliations  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns  critical  of  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy  and  other  congressional  inves¬ 
tigators,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.” 

Interrogation  Theme  Denied 
The  Post  editorial  cited  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  stated,  in  part: 

“Mr.  Wechsler  was  summoned 
twice  before  the  McCarthy  sub¬ 
committee  and,  under  the  pretext 
of  questioning  about  books  he  had 
written,  was  subjected  to  intensive 
interrogation  about  editorials  in  his 
newspaper  citical  of  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  The  question,  of  course,  is 
not  whether  Mr.  Wechsler  actually 
was  intimidated,  but  whether  he 
was  answerable  to  an  arm  of  the 
Government  for  his  editorial  com¬ 
ments.” 

(Senator  McCarthy  said  it  was 
obvious  that  the  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  Wiggins  or  with 
his  approval.  ( Mr.  Wiggins  was 
on  vacation  in  Maine  but  he  said 
he  fully  agreed  with  the  editorial 
comment.) 

In  his  message  to  the  seven 
editors,  the  Wisconsin  senator 
stated: 

“You,  the  editors  who  examined 
the  testimony,  will  readily  recog¬ 
nize  the  complete  and  deliberate 
falsity  of  the  charge  that  Wechsler 
‘was  subjected  to  intensive  interro¬ 
gation  about  editorials  in  his  news¬ 
paper  critical  of  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy.’  You  will  also,  of  course,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  purpose  of  this  was 
to  mislead  his  readers.  Obviously, 
it  would  have  been  improper  to 
have  called  an  editor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  questioning  him  about 
editorials  critical  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

“However,  the  members  of  your 
committee  who  read  the  testimony 
know  there  was  no  questioning 
whatsoever  of  Mr.  Wechsler  about 
his  criticism  of  Senator  McCarthy. 

Editors  Can  Be  Mistaken 
“I  fully  realize  that  editors  at 
times  and  in  completely  good  faith 
can  be  mistaken  as  to  the  facts. 
However,  1  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  could  not  h^ave 
been  an  honest  mistake  but  rather 


Florida  Council 
Opened  to  Press 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — ^The  public’s 
right  to  know  what’s  going  on  in 
their  state  government  received 
another  boost  here  this  week  when 
the  Legislative  Council  met  in 
open  session,  with  press  and  public 
pre.sent.  All  comments  were  on  the 
record. 

The  Council,  a  research  arm  of 
the  State  Legislature  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  had 
met  many  times  previously  in 
closed  session  has  placed  stipula¬ 
tions  on  the  press  which  prohibited 
direct  quotes  on  the  members.  Al 
the  suggestion  of  its  new  chair¬ 
man,  Rep.  Roy  Surles,  of  Lake¬ 
land,  the  Council  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  to  the  new  policy. 

a  deliberate  and  dishonest  attempt 
to  deceive  the  public.  I  am  sure 
you  will  aree  with  me  also  that 
when  a  newspaper  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  public — 
where  lies  are  deliberately  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  truth — then  freedom 
of  the  press  is  thereby  gravely  en¬ 
dangered. 

“If  you  gentlemen  are  concerned 
about  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are,  it  would  seem 
incumbent  upon  you  to  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  the  chairman 
of  your  committee.  Mr.  Wiggins, 
through  his  paper,  the  Washington 
Post,  has  pro.stituted  and  endan¬ 
gered  freedom  of  the  press  by  con¬ 
stant  false,  vicioas,  intemperate 
attacks  upon  anyone  who  dares 
expose  any  of  the  undercover 
Communists.  The  enclosed  edi¬ 
torial  is  merely  one  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  deliberate  abuse  and  pros¬ 
titution  of  freedom  of  the  pre.ss.  I 
selected  this  example  rather  than 
others  becaase  in  this  case  you 
gentlemen  have  read  the  transcript 
and  know  the  facts. 

“I  might  add  that  I  was  rather 
shocked  to  find  that  the  editor  of 
a  paper  which  has  been  one  of 
my  most  intemperate  and  dishonest 
critics  was  .selected  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  group  of  editors  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  I  wa.s  en¬ 
dangering  freedom  of  the  pres.s. 

Will  Pursue  Inquiries 

“While  I  was  very  happy  that 
the  majority  of  the  editors  re¬ 
fused  to  go  along  with  Wiggins, 
i  nevertheless  1  should  make  it  clear 
that  had  you  agreed  with  him  it 
would  have  in  no  way  affected  my 
attitude  toward  the  right  of  the 
Committee  to  call  witnesses  regard¬ 
less  of  occupation.  You  can  be 
assured  that  when  a  witness  who 
has  dealings  with  our  government 
is  called  and  who  admits  having 
been  a  top  functionary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  but  claims  to 
have  reformed,  with  no  outward 
evidence  of  reform,  he  will  be 
I  vigorously  cross-examined  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  reform  is  real 
;  or  phony,  regardless  of  whether 
!  he  is  a  newspaper  editor  or  in 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Heavy  Coverage 
Of  Legislature 
In  Florida  Press 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — If  Florida 
n;w-,paper  readers  weren’t  in¬ 
formed  about  what  was  going  on  in 
their  State  Legislature,  it  wasn't 
the  fault  of  the  press.  So  says  Dr. 
Sidney  Kobre,  of  the  journalism 
school  of  Florida  State  IJniversity. 
director  of  an  extensive  study  of 
pre.ss  coverage  of  the  Legislative 
session  this  year. 

A  count  kept  on  the  coverage  of 
1 1  typical  Florida  newspapers  with 
67  per  cent  of  the  state’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  showed  a  total  of  6.22.^ 
articles  on  legislative  action  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  60-day  session. 
That  was  more  attention  than  was 
given  to  any  other  news  event  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  including  the 
Korean  War,  Eisenhower’s  fir'-: 
months,  tornadoes  and  the  prepar¬ 
ations  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  coro¬ 
nation. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  a  team 
of  students,  found  that  the  daily 
papers  generally  gave  major  head¬ 
line  and  page  prominence  to  leg¬ 
islative  news  stories.  More  than 
20  jser  cent  of  the  news  report' 
were  published  on  the -front  page. 

In  addition  to  the  53.800  column 
inches  of  straight  news  dispatches, 
the  1 1  papers  analyzed  published 
more  than  350  editorials  on  legis¬ 
lative  actions  and  483  news  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  X— 
sociated  Press  transmitted  1.263 
news  stories  (an  average  of  21  a 
day),  sent  984  special  telegrams 
advising  members  of  legislative 
action  on  local  bills,  and  wired  152 
pictures. 

The  Florida  Times-Union.  with 
a  four-man  team  of  legislative  re¬ 
porters,  gave  the  most  space  to  leg¬ 
islative  news,  published  the  mo'i 
stories,  and  devoted  the  greatest 
percentage  of  available  editorial 
space  in  its  editions  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Times-Union  used 
1,812  stories  from  its  own  staff 
and  wire  services,  totaling  13.682 
column  inches,  and  devoted  8.01 
per  cent  of  its  available  non-adver¬ 
tising  space  to  legislative  report¬ 
ing,  the  survey  disclosed. 

Dr.  Kobre  .said  this  was  the  firs', 
such  survey  ever  conducted  in 
Florida  and  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  ever  done  on  the  cover¬ 
age  of  any  state  Legislature  in  the 
nation. 

■ 

!  Circulation  Book 

;  Philadelphia — ^The  Philadelphia 

Bulletin’s  1953  Circulation  Book, 
I  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  circula- 
1  tion  distribution  of  the  Evening 
:  Bulletin  and  the  Sunday  Bulletin, 
■  gives  data  for  all  cities  and  towns 
I  of  1,000  or  more  population  in 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market. 
1  Copies  are  available  on  request  to 
the  national  advertising  manager. 
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2  Top  Officers  Split  White  Is  Writing 
On  Guild  Presidency 

The  American  Newspaper  influence  and  prestige  for  a  host  written  by  William  S.  White, 
Guild's  presidential  election  is  de-  of  good  causes.”  Washington  correspondent  of  the 


FCC  Clarities  ||  Jg 
Rule  for  Data  : 

On  Equipment 


veloping  into  a  wide-open  contest 
between  two  non-partisan  candi¬ 
dates — Harry  Martin  of  Memphis 
and  Joseph  Collis  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Supporters  of  each  nominee  of 
the  recent  Boston  convention  are 
crossing  all  traditional  party  lines 
within  the  Guild  and  even  the  top 
two  salaried  officers  are  divided. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Ralph 


Led  Strikes 


wriuen  vy  wi.iiam  o.  wn  ic.  WASHtNGTON^ompeting  appli-.  Uni 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  ,  difficulties  est  in 

New  York  Times,  is  scheduled  for  _ ..  .. _ -  , 

publication  early  in_1954  by  Har-  "  «  f  HceLsI  Se  pr 


'Th  r.iii7  rnm  u  long  hearings  on  television  licenses? 

The  Coins  -  for  -  President  Com-  per  and  Brothers.  Mr.  White  has  „  ^lor. 

r,r  Ph;i.„  ^ . .  „  received  a  slap  from  the  Federal  k 


mittee  of  which  Philip  Storch  of  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  ^5^:;„^;;„rcat;oas  Co^missio^^^^^^^ 
Allentown  is  chairman,  called  at-  by  the  Times  to  do  further  re-  . 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Collis  search  and  interviewing.  ' 

had  led  the  Wilkes-Barre  local  -  The  Commission  expres.sed  “con- 

through  two  strikes  (one  week,  |f  C*  HI* 

1936;  six  months,  1937),  “winning  /xltOri 

the  first  fight  fo'  Guild  Shop  con-  »  , ,  ■  ,  m  it  t* 


Novak  has  declared  for  reelec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Martin  because  the 


Guild  has  grown  in  “size,  power 
and  prestige”  under  his  leadership. 


Since  then,  his  backers  noted, 
Wilkes-Barre  reporters’  minimums 


Secretary-Treasurer  William  Far-  have  been  raised  from  $20  a  week 


H  HI*  extent  to  which  thti 

nC  ..  A  r  AltOrS  parties  have  magnified  this  con- 

_  ,  _  _  .  troversy,” 

AtttltUa©  Alt fty  The  comment  concluded  the  de- 

^  J  ^  1  *  petition  by  Taylor  Radio. 

SGCOUCI  CraSxl  and  Television  corporation  to  con- > 

sider  new  information  relating  to; 
Montreal — Newspaper  criticism  its  bid  for  a  construction  permit 


of  the  altitude  of  the  Royal  Cana- 


son  is  in  the  Collis  corner  believ-  to  $102.75  for  a  38% -hour  week,  me  aHuuae  or  me  Koyai  L^na- 
ing  he  “would  make  the  better  with  a  promotion  clause  and  no  “tan  Air  Force  towards  newspaper 
president  for  the  rough  sledding  speed-up  clause.  reporters  and  cameramen  who  were 

which  is  ahead  of  us”  In  the  same  year,  1936,  when  roughly  handled  when  they  at- 

Balloting  among  the  ANGs  26,-  founded  the  Wilkes-Barre  unit  of  (E&P,  Aug.  15,  page  10)  has  ap- 

the  Guild,  his  opponent  helped  to  Parently  borne  fruit. 

organize  the  Memphis  local  and  A  second  air  crash  occurred  on 


in  Wichita. 

Other  applicants  are  Radio  Sta¬ 


in  the  same  year,  1936,  when  roughly  handled  when  they  at 
Mr.  Collis — originally  a  member  tempted  to  cover  the  crash  of  a  jet 


reporters  and  cameramen  who  were  tion  KFH  Company  and  Wichita; 
roughly  handled  when  they  at-  Television  Corporation 


of  the  AFL  Newswriters  Union —  plane  at  Jacques  Cartier  last  week 
founded  the  Wilkes-Barre  unit  of  Aug.  15,  page  10)  has  ap- 


in  September.  In  an  auxiliary  ref- 


t'on its  first  president, 
tion  whether  there  shall  be  a  man¬ 


datory  dues  schedule.  Locals  now 
enjoy  latitude  in  setting  their  fees. 


First  S-H  Contract 


A  second  air  crash  occurred  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  St.  Brun  near 
St.  Hubert  Airport,  and  newsmen 


Contract  Not  Required 

An  applicant  is  not  required  tO: 
show  a  binding  contract  for  equip-' 
ment  in  order  to  establish  its  quali¬ 
fications,  the  Commission  stated. 
Rather,  the  Commission  said,  it  ^ 


were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  frequently  accepts  and  relies  upon 


Mr.  Collis.  who  passed  up  an  behalf  was  that  he  signed  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  Guild  contract  on  a  Scripps-How- 


claim  made  in  r,  \lartin  s  courteous  receotion  thev  were  mere  quotations  of  cquipmcoi 


at  Boston,  this  week  declared  his  ard  newspaper  even  after  Roy 


given. 

“See — no  guns,  this  time,”  kid- 


prices  in  support  of  an  estimate  of ! 
the  cost  of  constructing  facilities.: 
Taylor’s  opponents  had  argued' 


op^.sition  to  the  mandatory  dues  Howard  had  vowed  he  would  tS  ffiV^atr^e^ *'^3  that  its” wrs?u"bSora 

nlnn  Mr,  Martin  has  not  com-  lock  the  doors  and  throw  away  Kiaoca  me  airmea  ana 


u:^  \e  A  Ti  —  r  failed  to  nettle  them  Sign  a  contract  was  me  sole  reason 

nutted  himself  yet.  He  came  home  the  keys”  before  signing  a  contract  ^  neiiie  mem.  could  not  oresent  a  finalized 

from  Europe  this  week,  having  re-  covering  editorial  department  Firs!  Wnf  of  Ilte  changed  alti-  nrQp-sj.jQn  involvine  RCA  equip- 
signed  his  position  with  the  ECA,  workers  tude  was  a  polite  request  to  the 

to  begin  an  intensue  campaign.  A  Mr.  Martin  asked  the  member-  ^  '  No  Preiudlce  Found 

major  rally  is  scheduled  Aug.  23  sjjin  for  '*  •"'*'*  ----.fin--.-..  —  where  the  crash  occurred.  The  re-  rTejuaice  rounu 

at  Terre  Haute.  k:/,-— — 


Mr.  Martin  asked  the  member- 

ship  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  crash  occurred.  The  re- 

his  record  as  head  of  the  ANG  POfters  and  cameramen  were  firs 


No  Prejudice  Found 
The  Commission  saw  no  merit 


1119  i^vuiu  od  iicau  ui  iiic  i  ^  t.  lycvi 

The  New  York  City  local,  with  since  1947.  Since  1948  he  has  halted  by  a  guard  from  the  Royal  m  the  argument  by  KFH 
■some  7,500  members,  has  taken  been  in  government  service  abroad  Canadian  Ordnance  Corps.  Later,  Wichita  that  they  would  ^prqu- 


iioo  laK^u  ijccii  111  Kuvciiiiiiciii  bcrvicc  a'Oluau  ^  n  j*  i  i_  -t'  i  »  t  • _ j 

the  unusual  action  of  paying  a  but  he  has  returned  home  occa-  Wing-Commander  M.  W  Brtwn,  diced  by  Taylors  clamed  , 


—  a  uui  lie  lias  leiuiiieu  iiuiiic  uvea-  ,  .  r  i  .  i  o.,  j  *  *  i  CU/. 

lump  sum  from  its  treasury  to  sionally  to  participate  in  Guild  af-  chief  technical  officer  at  St.  Hubert  under  a  contract  for  General  El«- 

meet  the  individual  assessments  fairs.  He  has  plans  to  return  to  Aiiport,  took  over  with  a  ^tach-  trie  equipment. 


levied  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  the  newspaper  business  in  the  Fall.  airmen  and  explained  tlmt  “According  to  Taylor’s  original 


Times  strike.  This  will  insure  the  The  guild  presidency  is  a  non 
good-standing  status  of  the  mem-  salaried  job. 


bers  for  the  election.  Several  lead-  While  claiming  the  attainment  disturbed 


he  could  not  let  newsmen  pass  the  proposal,”  the  FCC  order  stated, 
barrier  for  fear  wreckage  might  be  “the  RCA  equipment  would  hsTC 


cost  approximately  $662,000,  and 


ers  of  the  New  York  Guild  are  of  world  prestige  for  the  Guild  by  Telephone  messages  to  Air  Vice-  the  total  cost  of  constructing  tlK 


working  vigorously  in  behalf  of  his  activities  abroad,  Mr.  Martin  Marshal  A.  L.  James  at  St.  Hubert,  proposed  station  would  have  been 

_ .  .  .  .  1 _  1 _ t.*  _ _  aU.,*  ........1.1..  tt‘01CAA/\ 


Mr.  Collis’  candidacy. 

Campaign  Pledges 
In  campaign  statements,  Mr. 
Collis  and  Mr.  Martin  both 


pledged  himself,  if  reelected,  to  however,  brought  assurance  that  roughly  $815,000. 


keep  the  Guild  progressive  and  they  could  see  the  wreckage  and 


take  pictures  when  Group  Captain 


One  of  the  major  points  in  his  H.  M.  Kennedy  arrived.  Capt  Ken- 


Opponents  Show  Nothing 
“In  view  of  these  figures,  ^ 
opponents  have  shown  us  nothini  ■ 


pledged  themselves  ‘to  work  for  platform  is  to  work  for  adequate  nedy  gave  all  the  assistance  and  c<v  ^hich  we  can  conclude  thit 

imnrr\«rtatvkAav\t  iw%  xnm  pensions  for  euild  members.  operation  the  newsmen  could  wish  "  .  ,  _  _ ... 


continued  improvement  in  wages  Plosions  for  guild  members 
and  working  conditions  as  set  forth 

in  the  Guild’s  progress  program.  _j  n  7 

Mr.  Collis,  who  is  assistant  man-  Hunt  CCnCl  Peck 
aging  editor  of  the  IVilkes~Barre  T rt 
(Pa.)  Record,  offered  his  experi-  -I  Ul  VV  OIK 

ence  as  a  union  negotiator  and  The  New  Haven  (Conn. 


operation  the  newsmen  could  wish  “P"" 

foV,  and  permitted  them  to  walk  ^  saving  of  some  $32,0(X)  creaW 


around  the  wreck  and  photograph 
it,  only  requesting  that  they  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  move  any  fragments  of 


a  substantial  and  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  Tayor’s  proposal. 

“Concerning  the  relative  ability 


the  aircraft,  and  that  no  pictures  of  the  applicant  to  obtain  prompt 


The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Eve- 


organizer  for  the  past  15  years  ning  Register  said  recently  it’s  hav- 


be  taken  of  secret  mechanism. 
Capt.  Kennedy  went  out  of  his 


delivery  of  equipment,  it  has  neytr 
been  urged  and  the  Commission 
has  never  ruled  that  this  is  a  factor 


. -  -  . -  .....  „ tUz*  rkvocc  on  intrf»r  IlCVCl  lUlCU  llldl  lllia  19  a  i«vaw. 

and  promised  to  work  particularly  ing  a  rough  time  disproving  the  v.ay  to  ^cure  tor  tne  press  an  ime  ^^ich  is  entitled  to  comparative 
for  the  Guild  Shop  in  all  contracts,  popular  notion  that  all  newspaper-  weight  in  any  competitive  proceed- 


"I  am  a  bread  and  butter  guy,”  *he  hunt  and  peck  system  '"8  hospital 

.he  said.  “Our  members  pay  dues  they  type.  T3  *  f 

for  contract  negotiations,  grievance  The  Register’s  staff,  the  item  Hstums  1^01^ 


settlements,  wage  gains,  job  se-  noted,  includes  Ridgely  Hunt  and 
curity  and  everything  else  that  con-  David  Peck. 


Returns  from  Korea 

Murrey  Cosby,  Jr.,  who  left 


Washington  —  The  FCC  this 


structive  unionism  stands  for. 
Those  are  the  things  that  must 
come  first.  And  if  they  are  attend- 


In  the  same  situation  is  the 


the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal  week  authorized  the  Telegram 
circulation  staff  two  years  ago  to  Publishing  Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City, 


nZ  bZZZm  Tn-'T)  Home  Armv-  riturnrf'from  Utah,  and  Abr.lia  C.  Hinklw  » 

2::,/orfhm  iiSv,’- Koma,  Whdr.  he  had  15  months-  «I1  their  control  of  radio  »t.  |» 


.oiiieiirsi.  /xna  inney  are  attend-  ^ews.  On  that  daily’s  staff  are  i^orea,  wncie  nci.au  y  ...»uui>  c..v. 

ed  to  our  union  will  naturally  Doris  Hunt  and  Guy  Peck.  service  with  the  pird  Field  H^pi-  KALL  tij  George  C.^d  WiKW 


nave  the  national  and  international 


tal.  Prisoner  of  War  Command.  Gene  Hatch  for  $125,000. 
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180  Newsmen  Cover 


UN’s  Korea 

United  Nations,  N.  Y. — ^Inter¬ 
est  in  the  UN’s  debate  on  Korean 
peace  plans  once  again  has  packed 
the  press  galleries  here  with  corre¬ 
spondents.  including  a  few  new 
newsmen  from  Japan.  Indonesia 
and  other  Pacific  countries  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  Far  East  de¬ 
velopments. 

Besides  the  130  "regulars”  at 
the  world  capitol,  another  50  or 
so  newcomers  have  showed  up  in 
the  las:  few  days.  Some  of  them 
will  stay  on  after  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  winds  up  the  Korean  talks 
and  will  cover  the  regular  Assem¬ 
bly  Fall  session  opening  here 
Sept.  15. 

In  past  years,  the  .\ssembly’s 
Fall  session — the  "UN’s  "big  show” 
bringing  600  diplomats  and  ad¬ 
visers  here  for  three  months — has 
been  covered  by  as  many  as  800 
newsmen  and  magazine  writers. 
True,  many  of  them  only  put  in 
an  occasional  appearance  at  the 
East  River  headquarters,  but  the 
daily  comers  manage  to  crowd  the 
press  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

Improvements  Sought 

Before  the  rush  starts,  the  reg¬ 
ulars  are  hoping  to  make  some 
changes  which  will  improve  work¬ 
ing  conditions  all  around.  Some 
of  the  suggested  innovations  in¬ 
volve  technical  improvements — 
faster  press  releases  and  regular 
verbatims  —  and  others  concern 
closer  liaison  with  the  UN’s  top 
officials  so  that  newsmen  will  get 
the  background  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  covering  the  .\ssembly  do¬ 
ings. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association — it  has  130  members 
— has  been  drawing  up  a  list  of 
suggestions.  UNCA’s  pre^dent 


Debate 

the  request  of  UNCA’s  representa¬ 
tives,  to  hold  press  conferences 
twice  monthly  and  more  frequently 
if  he  has  something  special  to  say. 
He  has  insisted  that  these  get- 
togethers  be  just  that — an  informal 
meeting  useful  mainly  as  a  source 
of  background  material. 

At  his  last  meeting  with  re¬ 
porters,  topics  ranged  all  the  way 
from  serious  questions  concerning 
Korea  to  the  sparsity  of  coat-racks 
and  w'hy-can’t<orrespondents-park- 
free-in-the-UN-garage? 

It  was  noticed  that  the  Secretary 
General  didn’t  duck  any  questions 
although  the  newsmen  didn’t  get 
all  the  info  they  wanted — not  by 
any  means.  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
handled  the  questions  directly. 
Previously,  one  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  pet  grievances  was  Mr.  Lie’s 
habit  of  tossing  most  of  the  queries 
to  his  top  advisers  who  also  sat  in 
on  the  press  sessions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  press 
complaints,  however,  has  not  been 
.settled:  the  practice  of  denying 
newsmen  access  to  delegates  on  the 
conference  before  and  after  meet¬ 
ings. 

For  their  side,  UN  officials  have 
argued  that  the  bar  was  imposed 
at  the  request  of  the  diplomats. 
Correspondents  insist  that  they 
have  canvassed  the  delegations  and 
come  up  against  no  such  senti¬ 
ments.  They  protest  that  if  they 
can’t  talk  to  the  delegates  on  the 
spot,  the  diplomats  will  scatter  to 
a  dozen  different  points  in  this 
sprawling  headquarters  with  no 
hope  of  a  further  meeting. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  promised  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  diplomats  and 
there  the  matter  rests. 

■ 

Carriers  Receive  BikeS/ 


ON  TO  COLOMBIA  went  these  editors,  with  about  40  more  press 
associates,  after  stopping  in  New  Orleans  long  enough  to  be  greeted 
by  Dr.  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  ambassador  from  that  Latin  American 
country  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Zuleta  told  of  efforts  to  restore 
democratic  normalcy  there.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  Topeka;  Dwight  Young,  Dayton;  the  Ambassador;  and 
Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  Canton. 

Colombia  Dispatches 
Freed  from  Censorship 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Bogota,  Colombia  —  President 
Rojas  Pinilla,  under  persistent 
pre^ding  in  a  free  and  easy  press 
conference  Wednesday,  told  48  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  who  are  making  a  press 
tour  of  this  country  that  hence¬ 
forth  press  dispatches  from  Co¬ 
lombia  will  not  be  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship. 

The  North  American  newsmen 
were  encouraged  by  that  advance¬ 
ment  in  free  news  flow  and  by  the 
president’s  repeated  promises  to  fi¬ 
nally  end  censorship  of  the  Co¬ 
lombian  press. 

While  the  U.  S.  newsmen  be¬ 
lieve  their  visit  is  proving  bene¬ 
ficial  in  getting  the  problem  of 


an  early  end  of  the  present  state 
of  siege  and  to  newspaper  censor¬ 
ship.  Statements  by  the  U.  S.  edi¬ 
tors  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a 
free  press  have  been  given  con¬ 
siderable  prominence  in  both  lib¬ 
eral  and  conservative  newspapers. 
These  stories  have  been  freely 
passed  by  the  military  censor. 

Excuse  of  the  authorities  for 
censorship  is  that  the  bitterly  par¬ 
tisan  press  might  give  way  to  ex¬ 
cesses  that  would  again  start  the 
near-civil  war  that  prevailed  in 
some  sections  under  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  are  still  per¬ 
haps  10,000  guerrillas  under  arms. 

Apparently  a  misunderstanding 
occurred  in  extending  the  invitation 


and  vicepresident,  Francis  W.  Car¬ 
penter  of  the  AP  and  Max  Beer 
of  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  have 
talked  matters  over  with  Benjamin 
A.  Cohen,  assistant  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  in  charge  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  The  outcome,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  hope,  will  be  a  smoother¬ 
functioning  press  set-up. 

During  Trygve  Lie’s  years  at  the 
LIN,  relations  with  the  press  were 
not  always  harmonious  and  this 
situation  was  particularly  true  of 
Mr.  Lie’s  last  few  months  here 
when  press  conferences  became  an 
infrequent  occurrence  and  the  "no 
comments”  flew  fast  from  the  UN 
side  of  the  table. 

New.smen  have  been  waiting  to 
see  how  things  work  out  under  the 
new  chief.  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  So  far.  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  that  relations  will 
be  friendlier  than  under  Mr.  Lie. 

Since  taking  over,  the  new  chief 
has  made  it  a  point  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  press  section  on  at 
least  two  occasions  to  greet  each 
correspondent.  He  has  agreed,  at 


Have  Money  in  Bank 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Bicycles  have 
been  presented  to  32  newspaper- 
boys  by  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  in  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  sales  and  service  records, 
Williard  B.  Gross,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Gross  also  disclosed  that 
240  journal  carriers  have  deposited 
more  than  $10,000  in  a  thrift  ac¬ 
count  which  pays  a  semi-annual 
dividend. 

■ 

Ridder-Johns  Expands 

San  Francisco  —  Ridder-Johns, 
Inc.,  has  expanded  its  national 
newspaper  representatives  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the 
establishment  of  offices  here  and 
in  Los  Angeles. 

D.  Garry  Lewis,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  office,  is  manager  of 
the  office  here  at  110  Sutter  St. 

Edwin  S.  Vogler,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  office,  heads  the  of¬ 
fice  set  up  at  1638  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles. 


press  censorship  before  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  onto  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  in  Co¬ 
lombia.  they  have  not  attempted 
to  hide  their  disappointment  that 
censorship  has  not  been  lifted  on 
the  local  press.  The  authorities 
say  it  has  been  lifted  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  economic  and  foreign 
affairs  and  gradually  is  being  re¬ 
laxed  in  other  areas. 

The  President  told  the  visiting 
newsmen  that  press  censorship  is 
not  permanent  and  we  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  press  examining  all  the 
government’s  acts.  It  is  almost 
disappearing  and  is  needed  by  the 
government  only  to  promote  har¬ 
mony. 

The  “desire  of  the  government,” 
he  continued,  “is  that  Colombia 
will  have  as  free  and  responsible  a 
press  as  that  of  the  United  States.” 

The  present  military  regime  is 
only  two  months  old  and  Colom¬ 
bians  generally  credit  it  with  hav¬ 
ing  gone  a  long  way  to  restoring 
stability.  They  are  willing  to  adopt 
a  wait  and  see  policy,  hoping  for 


to  the  visiting  editors.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  no  immediate  plans  to 
end  all  censorship  of  the  local 
press,  as  the  U.  S.  group  was  led 
to  believe. 

■ 

La  Nacion,  La  Hora 
Free  To  Reappear 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  reported  this  week  that  the 
newspapers  La  Nacion  and  La 
Hora,  of  Guayaquil,  will  reappear 
next  week  after  almost  four 
months  of  closure  ordered  by  the 
Ecuadorean  government. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association 
in  New  York  received  a  cable 
from  the  management  of  the  two 
newspapers  announcing  that  La 
Nacion  will  resume  publication 
Sunday,  Aug.  23  and  La  Hora  on 
Monday,  Aug.  24. 

The  Ecuadorean  Government 
decided  to  allow  the  newspapers 
to  reappear  following  approval  in 
the  Ecuadorean  congress  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  which,  in  effect,  condemned 
the  closure. 
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News  Services  Had 


129  Men  in 

A  TOTAL  OF  129  reporters  and 
photographers  were  in  Korea  at 
one  time  or  another  between  June, 
1950,  and  the  recent  truce  signing 
to  cover  the  war  for  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  U.  S.  press  services.  Besides 
regular  staffers,  columnists  and 
wire  service  executives  visited  the 
front  for  various  periods  of  time 
to  file  dispatches  for  their  organ¬ 
izations. 

Maintain  Coverage 

Al!  three  services  indicated  this 
week  that  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  for  reducing  Korean  cover¬ 
age.  Frank  J.  Starzel.  general 
manager  of  the  As.sociated  Press, 
said  it  is  too  early  to  decide  ex¬ 
actly  what  staff  will  be  required 
to  cover  the  Tokyo-Korea  area. 

“It  is  apparent  even  after  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  will 
require  full  staffing,  that  the  truce, 
reconstruction  and  other  political 
developments  will  need  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  although  actual  fighting  might 
cease,”  Mr.  Starzel  said.  “Just 
how  large  a  staff  this  will  require 
we  shall  have  to  decide  at  the 
time.” 

Mr.  Starzel  explained  that  the 
regular  staff  in  Tokyo  had  been 
supplemented  by  temporary  trans¬ 
fers  of  the  chiefs  of  bureau  from 
Manila  and  Honolulu  plus  extra 
photographer  help  to  cover  the 
prisoner  exchange.  These  men  will 
return  to  their  regular  posts  after 
the  exchange  is  over. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  said 
“the  INS  staffs  in  both  Korea  and 
Japan  will  be  maintained  at  their 
present  strength  for  an  indefinite 
period.” 

Presently  covering  Korea  under 
the  direction  of  Marvin  Stone, 
INS  Far  Eastern  director  in  Tokyo, 
are:  Robert  Schakne,  John  Cas- 
serly,  Robert  Elegant,  Sid  White, 
Rowland  G.  Gould  and  Ed 
Hymoff,  manager  of  the  INS  Seoul 
bureau. 

A  United  Press  spokesman  told 
E&P  the  service  will  continue  to 
cover  all  Korean  news  sources  as 
at  present  for  the  time  being.  This 
includes  the  Korean  government 
in  Seoul,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eighth  Army  and  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  in  Korea,  the  Truce  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Munsan  and  Panmunjom, 
the  prisoner-exchange  point  at  Pan¬ 
munjom  for  the  next  40  days,  the 
debarkation  point  at  Inchon,  field 
hospitals  in  Seoul  and  Tokyo,  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark’s  headquarters  in  Tokyo 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Far 
East  Air  Command  in  Japan. 

To  handle  news  from  all  these 
points,  the  U.P.  war  desk  in  the 
Tokyo  bureau  will  be  staffed  on  a 
’round-the-clock  basis. 

Among  the  first  Associated 
Press  staffers  assigned  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  were  Russ  Brines,  then 


Korea 

chief  of  the  Tokyo  bureau  and 
now  on  the  Washington  staff;  Bill 
Moore,  missing  since  July  30, 
1950,  and  presumed  dead;  O.  H.  P. 
King,  now  on  the  Dallas  staff; 
Tom  Lambert,  now  with  Time 
magazine;  Bill  Jordan,  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Frank  White,  later  chief  of  bureau 
at  Manila  and  since  resigned,  and 
Charles  Gorry,  photographer,  who 
was  replaced  soon  after  the  war 
started  by  Frank  Noel,  whom  the 
Communists  captured  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1950  and  repatriated  last 
week. 

Also  assigned  to  war  coverage 
by  the  AP  in  1950  were  Bob  Eun- 
son,  now  chief  of  the  Tokyo  bu¬ 
reau;  Bill  Achatz,  Bill  Barnard, 
Jim  Becker,  Hal  Boyle,  Tom  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Olen  Clements,  Max  Desfor, 
Leif  Erickson,  Gene  Herrick,  Don 
Huth.  Edwin  Johnson,  Jack  Mac¬ 
beth.  Milt  Marmor,  Pat  Morin, 
Bern  Price.  Jim  Pringle,  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Bill  Ross,  Tom  Stone,  Stan 
Swinton,  Bill  Waugh  and  Don 
Whitehead. 

In  1951  .AP  assigned  Stan  Car¬ 
ter,  Milo  Farneti.  Jim  Martenhoff, 
George  McArthur,  Boh  Otey,  Nate 
Polowetzky,  Bob  Schutz.  Sam  Sum¬ 
merlin,  George  Sweers  and  Bob 
Tuckman. 

In  1952  and  to  date  in  1953  AP 
has  assigned  Forrest  Edwards.  Bob 
Gibson,  Clarence  Hamm  and  Fred 
Waters. 

INS  Coverage 

Besides  INS  staffers  now  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  dispatches  have  been  filed  for 
the  service  by  Bob  Considine,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  columnist;  Howard 
Handleman,  now  INS  bureau  chief 
in  San  Francisco;  Frank  Conniff, 
now  a  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American;  Lee  Ferrero, 
who  returned  to  Los  .Angeles  last 
week;  Donald  Dixon,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 


Heavy  Mail  Bag 
Cheered  Up  POWs 

Sr.  Paul,  Minn. — As  the  result 
of  an  appeal  by  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  thousands  of  letters 
were  received  by  Minnesota  pris¬ 
oners  in  Communist  prison  camps, 
a  freed  POW  stated  Aug.  6  at 
Freedom  Village  in  Korea. 

Pfc.  Harvey  H.  Howard  said  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  captivity 
was  the  arrival  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  letters  for  Minnesota  prisoners. 
They  went  to  42  Minnesota  men  in 
Communist  hands. 

That  was  because  Roy  J.  Dun¬ 
lap,  in  his  colmn  “So  What”  (now 
called  “Once  Over  Lightly”)  in 
the  Pioneer  Press  last  Nov.  19 
made  a  request  that  everyone  all 
over  the  state  write  to  the  pris¬ 
oners. 


PLEASANT  CHORE  for  U.P. 
Correspondent  Bill  Miller  (left)  is 
interviewing  an  old  college  friend, 
Sgt.  Henry  Perry  from  Decatur, 
Grt.,  in  the  press  tent  at  Munsan. 

Communists  this  Spring  and  has 
not  yet  been  released;  Ray  Rich¬ 
ards.  killed  at  the  front  July  10, 
1950,  and  Frank  Emery,  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Japan  Sept.  7, 
1950  while  en  route  back  to  Korea. 

Others  who  covered  for  INS 
but  are  no  longer  with  the  serv¬ 
ice  were  John  H.  Rich.,  Jr.,  Irving 
Levine,  Cecil  Brownlow,  Bernard 
Kaplan.  Rafael  Steinberg,  Young 
Lee,  .A.  E.  Cullison  and  DonaTfl 
Schanche. 

Now  covering  Korea  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  are  Dave 
Cicero,  Ichiro  Fujimura  and  Tsu- 
guichi  Koyanagi.  Other  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  worked  there 
during  the  war  were  Charles  D. 
Rosecrans,  Jr.,  killed  in  the  Sept. 
7,  1950  plane  crash  with  Mr. 
Emery;  Frank  Jurkoski,  now  on 
the  New  York  staff;  Irwin  Tress, 
now  in  the  Army,  and  Tom  Car- 
son,  Howard  Woodworth  and  Fred 
Waters,  who  are  no  longer  with 
INP. 

U.P.  Reporters 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  United 
Press,  headed  the  list  of  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondents  filing  from  Korea. 
His  dispatches  resulted  from  sev¬ 
eral  visits  to  the  front.  Also  on 
the  U.P.  roster  is  Jack  James, 
credited  with  filing  the  first  news 
of  the  North  Korean  invasion. 

Others  who  covered  the  war  for 
U.P.  were  Richard  Applegate, 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Robert 
Bennyhoff,  John  F.  Burby,  William 
H.  Bur.son.  William  F.  Chapman, 
Charles  Corddry,  Jr.,  .Arnold  B. 
Dibble.  Warren  P.  Franklin,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Gibson.  Peter  B.  Gruening. 
Leroy  Hansen,  Earnest  Hoberechl 
and  Frank  Jordan. 

.Also  Al  Kaff,  Peter  Kali.scher, 
Victor  Kendrick,  Wendell  Morrick, 
Robert  C.  Miller.  William  Miller, 
Murray  M.  Moler,  Charles  Moore, 
Phil  Newsom,  Frederick  C.  Pain- 
ton.  Rutherford  M.  Poats,  Joseph 
M.  Quinn,  H.  D.  Quigg,  John  G. 
Samson,  Glenn  W.  Stackhouse, 
Gene  D.  Symonds,  Ralph  Teat- 
sorth,  Larry  Tighe,  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine,  Robert  Udick,  Robert  Ver- 
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million  and  Peter  R.  Webb.  I 

U  P.  photographers  included  * 
Bert  .Ashworth,  Walter  Durrell,  - 
Hank  Egoshi,  Martha  Ferguson, 
Leonard  Furman,  George  Gaylin, 
James  Healy,  Exlwin  Hoffman, 
Warren  Lee,  William  R.  Purdont, 
Akira  Siekiguchi,  Stanley  Tetrick, 
Norman  Williams  and  Thomas 
Mc.Allen.  > 

■ 

Red-Held  Newsmen 
Reported  ‘Quite  Safe'  [ 

Hong  Kong — ^Two  United  States 
reporters — Don  Dixon  of  the  In-  > 
ternational  News  Service  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Applegate  of  the  National ; 
Broadcasting  Co. — who  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Chinese  Communists  ; 
March  21  are  “quite  safe,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hong  Kong  new^  > 
paper  Walt  Kui. 

The  newspaper  attributed  its  re¬ 
port  to  B.  H.  Burchett,  identified  ? 
as  vicechairman  of  the  Australia- 
Communist  China  Association, 
who  returned  from  China  Aug.  6 
after  a  three-month  visit. 

The  newsmen  were  taken  pris¬ 
oner  together  with  a  sea  captain 
while  sailing  to  Macao  on  a  va¬ 
cation  cruise.  The  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  government  has  made  no 
official  comment  on  the  incident. 

■ 

POW  Contact  File 
Provided  by  Readers 

Jackson.  Mis.s.  —  Shortly  after 
the  lisLs  of  prLsoners  of  war  start¬ 
ed  flowing  from  Korea,  the  Jack- 
son  Clarion-Letiger  requested  that 
relatives  of  prisoners  file  their 
name  with  the  newspaper  office  in 
order  that  they  might  be  promptly 
notified  should  their  soldier’s  name 
appear  among  the  liberated. 

The  notice  served  to  build  up 
a  file  of  contacts  for  information 
when  a  regional  man  was  released. 

■ 

Dr.  Branch!  Returns  : 

Dr.  Eugene  Camillas  Branch!, 
onetime  foreign  correspondent  in  i 
Argentina  and  more  recently  a  pro;  J 
lessor  of  comparative  literature  at 
the  University  of  Chile,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Italy,  he  obtained  American 
citizenship  while  teaching  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  30 
years  ago.  In  1943-44  he  taught 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro-  { 
lina.  He  has  been  stopping  at  the  ■ 
Latham  Hotel.  New  York  City.  , 
■ 

Reporter  Gets  Visa 

.Andrew  Steiger,  Reuters’  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent  whose  Russian 
wife,  Shura,  was  recently  given  a 
Soviet  exit  visa,  left  Mo.scow  with  ^ 
her  this  week.  Mr.  Steiger  lives  in  j 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Also  leaving  Ber¬ 
lin  this  week  was  Mrs.  Henry  I 
Shapiro,  Russian  wife  of  th* 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Moscow.  Accompanied  by  her 
daughter  .Aresha,  Mrs.  Shapiro  left 
by  plane  for  Berlin. 

U  B  L  1  S  H  E  R  fer  August  22,  1953 
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H'  (FOR  HYDROGEN)  LOOMS  LARGE  ON  EDITORIAL  PAGE  CARTOONS 


ANOTHER  WORLD  BATTLEGROUND 


Ilfsse,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 


CLASS  OF  ‘53 

I.mig,  Miniieat'olis  (Miiiti.)  Tribune 


NEW  ANTENNA  OVER  THE  KREMLIN 

Thiele,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 


Cartoons  and  Contest 
For  Newspaper  Week 


Plans  for  the  1953  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 
1-8,  are  progressing  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  reports  Vernon  Sanford, 
Texas  Press  A.s.sociation  manager 
and  NNW  chairman. 

■‘Many  individuals  and  busine.ss 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers,  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  annual  promotion,”  he  stated. 
‘The  NNW  committee  feels  that 
the  ob.servance  will  serve  as  a 
strong  wedge  in  our  battle  to  main¬ 
tain  a  free  and  uncen.soreJ  press.” 

In  accordance  with  tradition, 
the  original  logotype  for  National 
I  Newspaper  Week  hearing  the  leg- 
I  end  “Your  Newspaper  Lights  the 
Way  of  Freedom”  has  again  been 
redesigned  for  use  this  year  in  am¬ 
plification  of  the  1953  slogan  which 
read,s;  “An  Informed  Press  Means 
an  Informed  People.” 

The  redesigned  logotype  is  be- 
\  ing  made  available  in  mat  form 
in  three  sizes  to  newspapers 
everywhere  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Metro  Associated  Services. 

The  legend  featured  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  logotype  has  been  recom- 
tnended  annually  as  a  device  for 
giving  the  event  year  in  and  year 
out  continuity.  It  has  been  popu¬ 
lar  among  newspapers  for  use 
throughout  the  year  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Week  ever  since  it 
was  originally  projected  as  the 
slogan  of  the  first  “week.” 

Thematic  Cartoons 

“Ban  the  Press  and  You  Blind 
the  People,”  is  the  caption  of  a 
cartoon  which  has  been  prepared 
for  use  during  the  week.  It  pictures 
s  reporter  knocking  at  the  door 
a  “closed  session”  meeting 
room.  The  accompanying  panel 
<lepicts  the  people  groping  their 
way,  blindfolded,  before  a  court 
house. 


.Another  special  cartoon  for  use 
by  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
is  designed  to  express  graphically 
the  part  a  free  and  uncensored 
press  plays  in  unlocking  the  doors 
to  all  other  freedoms. 

Symbolizing  the  freedoms  is  a 
row  of  doors,  each  labeled.  \  fam¬ 
ily  stands  by  gazing  admiringly 
at  a  large  key  representing  the 
“Free  Press.”  While  it  unlocks  the 
doors  to  the  five  freedoms,  the 
key  also  can  lock  them  against 
infiltration  and  unwise  censorship 
and  interference. 

Jack  Hamm,  nationally-known 
religious  theme  cartoonist  of  Waco, 
Tex.,  has  prepared  a  cartoon  cap¬ 
tioned  “It  Must  Never  Happen.” 
which  shows  the  figure  “Tryanny” 
pushing  aside  the  Bible  and  the 
Newspaper. 

“It  is  most  fitting  that  Mr. 
Hamm  be  selected  to  provide  a 
sketch  for  this  year’s  NNW  ob¬ 
servance,”  Mr.  Sanford  said,  "for 


the  religious  note  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  1953  event. 
All  ministers  the  nation  over  will 
be  requested  to  devote  their  ser¬ 
mons  of  Sunday,  October  4,  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  free  press,  the  two 
basic  elements  of  a  free  world.” 

Publishers  desiring  the  cartoon 
illustrations  for  pre-NNW  promo¬ 
tion  may  obtain  a  mat  upon  re¬ 
quest,  by  writing  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  Committee  in 
care  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  1716  San  Antonio  Street, 
.Austin,  Texas. 

Contests  for  the  nation's  high 
school  and  college  students  will 
be  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  week.  One  is  a  contest  for  the 
best  essay;  the  other  for  the  best 
illustration.  Awards  will  be  made 
to  the  boy  and  to  the  girl  in  each 
group  who  submit  the  best  entries 
in  each  event. 

Four  awards  will  be  made  on 
the  high  school  level  and  four  on 
the  college  level; 

(a)  To  the  boy  student  who 
writes  the  best  essay  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  free  and  uncensored 
press. 

(b)  To  the  girl  student  who 
writes  the  best  essay  on  the  same 
topic. 

(c)  To  the  boy  designing  the 
best  illustration  appropriate  to  that 
theme. 

(d)  To  the  girl  designing  the 
best  illustration  fitting  the  theme. 

Es.says  must  be  no  longer  than 
750  words.  .A  heading  at  the  top 
of  the  page  should  give  the  stu¬ 
dent's  name.  age.  home  address, 
name  of  school,  and  status  in 
school  ( freshman,  sophomore, 
etc. ). 

Illustrations  should  be  done 
only  in  black  and  white.  They 
should  be  no  smaller  than  6x9 
inches,  and  no  larger  than  9x12 
inches. 

Entries  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  NNW  committee,  postmarked 
not  later  than  Oct.  15.  They  must 
be  mailed  to  Mr.  Sanford. 

The  winning  students  will  re¬ 


ceive  scrolls  presented  by  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  on  Nov. 
15. 

Entries  become  the  property  of 
Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
the  students  will  be  given  full 
credit  if  their  entries  are  used  in 
Newspaper  Week  promotions  in 
1954  or  future  years. 

Considine  Copy  in  Ad 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Service, 
has  granted  permission  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  distribute  a  column  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bob  Considine  in  a  full- 
page  institutional  ad  for  u.se  during 
Newspaper  Week.  (F.&P,  July  18, 
page  56.) 

Otto  Silha,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
anti  Tribune,  had  the  Considine 
column,  telling  his  concept  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  set  up  under  the 
title,  “The  Miracle  at  Your  Front 
Door.”  Mr.  Silha  advised  NNPA 
members  they  are  free  to  use  it 
whether  they  are  INS  clients  or 
not,  as  long  as  credits  are  given  to 
INS  and  Mr.  Considine. 

■ 

Nichols  with  O&O 

Chicago  —  Donald  E.  Nichols, 
Jr.,  has  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
general  advertising  department  of 
the  old  Chicafio  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
1946. 

■  > 

Cloke's  New  Title 

Washington — H.  Walton  Cloke, 
former  financial  writer  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  appointed 
coordinator  of  public  relations  for 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company,  and  its 
seven  affiliates.  He  had  been  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the  parent 
company  for  three  years. 
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Engraver  Union 
Apprentices  Fill 
Labor  Demand 


Lack  of  Vision 
Is  Blamed  for 
Much  Overtime 


The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


Hi-C  Hits  High  Sales 
Through  Newspaper  Ads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  Hi-C’s  spectacular  some  500-line  copy  in  secondary 
growth  as  the  largest  selling  46-  markets.  In  each  instance,  food 
ounce  brand  item  in  the  nation’s  stores  have  used  many  tie-in  ads 


food  chains  and 
supermar- 
kets  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  its  con¬ 
sistent  use  of 
newspaper 
advertising,  now 
in  color  in  more 
than  130  dailies. 

Hi-C  Orange 
and  Grape 
drinks,  products 
of  Clinton  Foods 
Inc.,  are  in  their 


(some  in  color),  indicating  their 
confidence  that  Hi-C  packs  plenty 
of  “holiday  punch”  from  the 
standpoint  of  sales. 

“Our  progress  to  date  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  know  how  to  set 
up  grocery  promotions;  have  an 
advertising  agency  that  knows 
food  merchandising  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  good  ads;  and,  in  turn, 
has  chosen  a  medium — the  daily 
newspaper — that  produces  big  re¬ 
sults,”  Mr.  Foster  told  E&P  in 
summing  up  the  five  -  year  sales 


fifth  year  and  are  the  talk  of  the  success  of  Hi-C. 
grocery  world.  Hi-C  is  termed  by  newspapers, 

many  fo<^  chains  as  their  hot-  ^3^^ 

test  Item.”  Many  stores  give  the  ..33^ 

we  intend  to  stay  in  newspa- 
product  a  permanent  floor  dis-  3^^ 

play  because  of  the  constantly-  _by  hself-in  which  you  can  put 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  ^  ” 


growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
consumers. 

Bigger  Promotions  Ahead 
Aggressively  merchandised  as 


over  a  food  product.” 

Can  See  Tangible  Results 
Mr.  Foster  and  the  Ramsey 


only  Niles  A.  Foster,  originator  agency  are  both  convinced  that 
and  sales  manager  of  Hi-C,  can  newspaper  advertising  is  a  “tan- 
promote  a  product,  the  two  popu-  gible  sales  -  producing  medium” 
lar  drinks  are  destined  for  bigger  that  can  be  checked  and  controlled 
promotions  and  more  newspaper  in  accordance  with  sales  results 
linage  in  the  months  ahead  as  and  dollars  spent.  After  experi- 
they  spread  their  advertising  im-  menting  with  other  media,  they 
pact  across  the  country.  Several  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
“hot”  related-item  food  promo-  newspapers  are  more  efficient  and 
tions  are  in  the  works,  E&P  learned  economical  in  reaching  their  sales 


this  week. 


objectives.  They  have  found  that 


Hi-C  is  a  story  of  a  product  “  newspaper  advertising  program 
and  a  container— plus  the  vision  '"duces  ^st  food  brokers  to  re- 
and  ingenuity  of  a  man  who  per-  double  their  sales  efforts, 
fected  a  new  fruit  drink  in  a  bid  “When  we  tell  a  broker  about 
to  recoup  his  fortunes  and  packed  our  newspaper  ads  in  color,  he 
it  in  tin  cans — the  first  soft  drink  sells  three  carloads  of  Hi-C,  in¬ 
to  be  offered  in  such  a  container. 

Hi-C  is  a  non-carbonated  drink  — — - 

of  uniform  flavor,  containing  a  mow lufum  <•  ir>»' 

high  percentage  of  fruit  juice  and 

fortified  with  Vitamin  C.  YIWfUtfSTBuy!  p  j 

The  current  newspaper  cam-  I  <  r  ?  j {  [  f 

Paign.  timed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  heavy-buying  holiday  week- 
ends,  such  as  Memorial  Day,  I 

Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day, 
stresses  the  economy  theme — 

“Less  than  5c  for  each  delicious  ^  I 

^  oz.  serving.”  Ad  copy  also  ^^Ibreadi  F  \ 

points  out  the  advantages  of  the 

can  in  eliminating  the  nuisance  of 

^posits  and  returns  on  bottled  ^  ^  '  ^ 

Strong  for  Newspapers 

^  Newspaper  schedules  (via  L.  W.  _ 

handling  the  account)  have  includ- 

^  full  page  four-color  ads,  1,500-  - 

hne  black  and  orange  and  1,500 

hlack  and  white  insertions,  plus  Typical  Hi-C  newspaper  color  ad. 
editor  <S  publisher  for  August  22,  1953 
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Stead  of  one,”  explained  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter.  “Such  advertising  enables 
him  to  arrange  for  simultaneous 
support  from  the  food  trade,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  tie-ins  and  store 
floor  displays.  The  local  news¬ 
paper  is  almost  exclusively  the 
ad  medium  of  the  food  store  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Newspapers  provide  what  Mr. 
Foster  terms  "saturation  action” 
in  selected  areas,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  as  many  citywide 
promotions,  spearheaded  by  color 
ad  insertions,  as  the  market  justi¬ 
fies  on  a  per  case  basis.  Each 
market  operates  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  program  that  is  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  sales  results. 

In  the  past,  Hi-C  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Sunday  supplements 
and  in  Sunday  color  comic  sec¬ 
tions.  This  year,  however,  the 
product  is  being  promoted  in  more 
than  170  dailies,  using  color  wher¬ 
ever  available  —  including  about 
130  papers — along  with  black  and 
white  schedules.  The  bulk  of 
Hi-C's  budget  has  been  allocated 
to  newspapers  for  1953. 

New  Promotions  Planned 

Incidentally,  no  soft  drink  sold 
through  grocery  stores  had  as 
large  a  total  color  linage  in  news¬ 
papers  last  June,  nor  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  tie-in  ads.  than  did  Hi-C, 
the  Ramsey  agency  pointed  out  to 
E&P. 

In  our  interview,  Mr.  Foster 
showed  advance  proofs  of  Hallow¬ 
een  and  Thanksgiving  newspaper 
ads,  featuring  Hi-C  Orange  and 
Grape  drinks.  There’s  a  related- 
item  color  ad  planned  for  Hallow¬ 
een,  headed  “Party  Partners.” 
combining  frankfurters  and  Hi-C. 
This  ad  will  be  made  available  to 
newspapers  through  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal's  ROP  Color 
Service. 

■A  comparatively  new  avenue  is 
Hi-C’s  related-item  aJ  promotion 
ill  the  ice  cream  and  sherbet  field. 
These  ads.  featuring  Hi-C’s  Or¬ 
ange  and  Grape  "Frapades,”  are 
spreading  from  city  to  city,  as  Mr. 
Foster  convinces  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  that  chain  stores  and 
supermarkets  are  the  biggest  po¬ 
tential  outlets  for  their  products. 
In  the'e  promotions.  Hi-C  pays  the 
ad  costs. 

Showing  New  Ways 

Mr.  Foster  has  appeared  before 
the  Ice  Cream  Merchandising  In¬ 
stitute,  discussing  new  sherbets 
(with  Hi-C  base)  and  new  ways  to 
merchandise  them.  He  is  showing 
ice  cream  men  new  ways  to  sell 
their  products  through  food 
chains,  which  are  patronized  more 
frequently  by  housewives,  than  are 
drug  stores. 

To  appreciate  Niles  Foster’s 
“sales  punch”  as  he  moves  across 
the  country,  it  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
call  that  as  a  young  salesman  he 
sold  carloads  of  beds  and  springs 


Tampa  Times  Aids 
Hi-C  Color  Ad 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  When  Hi-C‘s 
1.500-liHe  color  ad  appeared  in  the 
Tampa  Times  during  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday  week,  the  Times 
did  an  “all-out”  merchandising  job 
for  the  Leo  G.  Mitchell  Co.,  food 
broker  in  this  area. 

The  Times  mailed  to  store  man¬ 
agers  the  Times  Food  Parade  Bul¬ 
letin.  telling  of  the  upcoming  ad. 
Reprints  of  the  ad  were  placed  on 
the  Times’  “Today's  Best  Value 
Streamers”  and  the  ,id  was  given 
preferred  position  by  the  Times  at 
no  extra  charge  to  the  advertiser. 

The  Times  contacted  the  adver¬ 
tiser  that  normally  used  page  three 
for  large  size  copy  and  requested 
they  relinquish  the  space  that  day 
to  Hi-C.  In  addition,  a  total  of  14 
different  Hi-C  tie-in  ads  were  se¬ 
cured  with  a  total  of  1.428  lines 
of  advertising  to  supplement  the 
color  ad. 

for  his  father’s  manufacturing 
firm.  Young  Foster  sold  many  a 
lukewarm  furniture  dealer  a  car¬ 
load  of  beds  and  springs  on  the 
strength  of  running  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  local  newspaper.  He  knows 
from  experience  that  newspaper 
ads  pay  off  in  immediate  sales. 

Over  the  intervening  years, 
Niles  Foster  has  learned  a  lot 
about  the  food  and  soft  drink 
business.  Hi-C  grew  out  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  containers.  \’ears  before, 
in  his  Pennsylvania  plants,  he  had 
been  bottling  carbonated  products 
under  private  label  for  a  number 
of  food  chain.s.  He  became  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  uneconomic  as¬ 
pects  involved  in  the  handling  of 
glass  bottles  in  grocery  outlets, 
that  he  began  to  look  for  a  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  satisfactory  way  of 
packaging  them  for  the  food  trade. 

“The  general  inconvenience  to 
both  retailer  and  consumer  of  the 
deposit  bottles,”  he  said,  "was 
such  that  it  was  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  whole  industry.  It 
meant  that  every  retailer  was 
forced  to  use  valuable  space  to 
keep  empty  bottles  until  they  were 
picked  up.  It  meant  that  he  had 
idle  money  invested  as  deposits  in 
the  bottles,  and,  in  addition,  he 
and  his  employes  wasted  precious 
time  in  redeeming  and  handling 
empties  from  his  customers.” 

Perfected  New  Package 

Mr.  Foster  eliminated  all  these 
objections  by  perfecting  a  tin  can 
that  would  contain  soft  drinks. 
He  originated  Hi-C  as  a  whole¬ 
some,  non-carbonated  drink  which 
could  be  packed  in  a  metal  con¬ 
tainer. 

His  next  move  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man — he  went  into 
citrus  country  and  persuaded  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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*Sattler*s  Extra*  Honors 
Buffalo  Newspapers 

Om  of  the  most  consistent  at  an  information  booth  on  the 


users  of  newspaper  advertising 
space  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Sattler’s 
department  store,  which  has  built 
its  name.  “Sattler's”  and  its  ad¬ 
dress.  “998  Broadway,”  into  house¬ 
hold  words  through  its  ads — this 
we'k  exploited  its  newspaper  rela¬ 
tionship  through  a  bank  of  display 
windows. 

The  display  revolved  around  the 
“Sattler  Extra!”  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  public-service  “jumbo" 
merchandising  events.  It  gave  six 
windows  carrying  out  the  “Extra!” 
theme,  plus  interior  displays,  to 
dramatizing  every  pha.se  of  news¬ 
paper  production  at  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  Courier- 
Express. 

The  “Extra!”  which  began  Au¬ 
gust  13  and  ran  for  eight  shopping 
days,  was  planned  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  by  America’s 
>hopping  public  from  the  team¬ 
work  that  lies  behind  our  country’s 
industrial  and  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  ...  to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  how  newspapers  make  it 
possible  for  shoppers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  sales  and  bar¬ 
gains  and  plan  their  shopping  at 
home,  instead  of  having  to  wander 
from  one  department  to  another  in 
>earch  of  money-saving  sales. 

“We  believe  that  too  few  .Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  that  if  there  were  no 
new'.spapers  to  bring  to  the  public 
the  retailers’  daily  merchandise 
message  with  such  remarkable  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy,  prices  of  all 
commodities  would  double  and 
triple.”  explained  .Aaron  Rabow, 
president  of  the  store. 

“Ma.ss  distribution,  lik  •  mass 
production,  keeps  prices  low.  But 
mass  production  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  were  it  not  for  the  news¬ 
papers’  vital  part  in  informing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer  where  the 
things  they  wish  to  buy  might  be 
procured  for  the  most  reasonable 
prices.” 

In  a  bank  of  three  Broadway 
windows  devoted  to  the  story  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  cus¬ 
tomers  saw  the  step-by-step  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  full-page  Sattler 
advertisement  from  the  first  rough 
layout  through  all  its  mechanical 
stages  to  the  completed  page  as  a 
reader  sees  it  in  his  newspaper. 

Also  featured  in  these  windows 
were  original  cartoons  by  Bruce 
Shanks,  News  editorial  cartoonist; 
an  Associated  Press  teletype  printer 
in  operation  and  a  special  press 
turning  out  the  store’s  own  “Satt¬ 
ler  Extra” —  a  newspaper  with  pre- 
viously-unadvertised  bargains. 

A  special  souvenir  replica  of  the 
first  page  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  News — originally  printed  Oct. 
II.  1880 — was  given  on  request 


main  floor. 

.Another  three  front  show  win¬ 
dows  was  given  to  the  Courier- 
Express,  featuring  reproductions  of 
issues  of  that  newspaper  and  its 
parent  papers  in  which  the  close 
of  five  major  United  States  wars 
was  recorded,  from  the  Mexican 
War  in  1848  to  the  Korean  truce, 
July  27.  19.-53. 

Part  of  this  exhibition  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Courier-Express  feature 
writers,  cartoonists,  comic  strip 
artists  and  the  work  of  Pictorialist 
Wilbur  Porterfield.  Original  draw¬ 
ings  were  displayed  of  popular 
comic  strips. 

Editorial  Cartoonists  Leo  Roche 
and  Bob  Dunn  were  represented 
with  original  drawings  of  some  of 
their  work. 

Mechanical  processes  in  the 
making  of  the  Courier-Expre.ss 
formed  a  major  part  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  Huge  blown-up  photographs 
of  mechanical  processes  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  sample  press  plates, 
matrices  and  other  displays.  Also 
featured  was  a  colorful  exhibit  de¬ 
picting  the  Courier-Expre.ss’  Travel 
Bureau’s  extensive  free  service. 

Robert  S.  Cornelius,  Sattler’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  remarked: 
We  believe  Sattler’s  growth,  from 
a  small  shoe  store  not  many  years 
ago,  to  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
department  stores  today,  has  a  def¬ 
inite  reflection  in  the  fact  that  we 
are.  and  have  been  for  a  numbei 
of  years,  one  of  the  largest  users 
of  advertising  space  in  Buffalo 
newspapers. 

“Although  we  always  have 
aimed  at  bringing  the  public  ‘the 
most  of  the  best  for  the  least,’ 
we  never  could  have  done  the  job 
one-tenth  so  well  without  our  part¬ 
ners  in  public  service,  the  daily 
newspapers. 

“Sattler  Extra,  with  its  extra  val¬ 
ues  and  extraordinary  display  fea¬ 
tures,  is  our  idea  of  a  real  working 
tribute  to  the  working  press.” 

■ 

Daily  Makes  Changes 
In  Ad  Department 

Personnel  changes  at  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald 
involve  the  appointment  of  G. 
Lmdy  Keeler,  former  classified 
manager,  to  the  post  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Twenty-five  years 
old,  he  succeeds  K.  E.  Harnish 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  spot  with 
a  department  store. 

Another  change  makes  J.  Rob¬ 
ert  Baugher  national  advertising 
manager.  He  had  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Keeler  will  continue  to  di¬ 
rect  the  classified  department. 


Chicago  Area  Auto 
Dealers  Break  Drive 

Chicago  —  Chevrolet  dealers  in 
the  Chicago  area,  including  those 
within  a  50  mile  radius  of  the  city, 
launched  an  intensive  26-week  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.)  here  this  week. 

Full-page  ads  in  color  and  black 
and  white  were  scheduled  for  the 
four  major  Chicago  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  six  smaller  ads  to  be 
used  during  the  course  of  the  26- 
week  drive,  sponsored  by  the 
Chevrolet  Dealers  Association. 

Frank  Katzin,  Chicago  Chevro¬ 
let  dealer  and  chairman  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  advertising  campaign, 
said  the  campaign  is  designed  to 
“spark  a  sluggish  used  car  market” 
and  to  stimulate  new  car  sales.  He 
said  it  is  the  first  concerted  adver¬ 
tising  effort  embracing  all  Chicago 
dealers  and  those  within  a  50-mile 
radius. 


ANA  Issues  Analysis 
Of  Co-op  Ad  Deals 

A  report  based  on  the  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  agreements  and 
experience  of  71  unidentified  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  published  for 
members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Titled.  “Prevailing  Cooperative 
Advertising  Practices,”  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  ANA  members’  use  only, 
the  report  analyzes  industry  proce¬ 
dures  of  71  ANA  member  compa¬ 
nies  in  co-op  advertising,  tabulates 
a  number  of  standard  contract 
provisions  and  presents  an  organ¬ 
ized  picture  of  current  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  in  six  broad  in¬ 
dustry  classifications. 

■ 

Lynn  Gamble  Named 
Chronicle  Ad  Director 

San  Francisco — Charles  Thie- 
riot,  assistant  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Lynn  H.  Gamble  to  the  position 
of  advertising  director,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble,  formerly  national  advertising 
manager,  succeeds  William  Phelan, 
who  has  resigned. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Chronicle 
in  1939,  Mr.  Gamble  was  as.so- 
ciated  with  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  and  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  New  York. 

■ 

Texas  Dailies  Hove 
First  3-D  Ad  Show 

Corpus  Christie,  Tex. — ^When 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  its  Summer  meeting 
here  Aug.  21  one  of  the  attractions 
was  a  display  of  “3-D”  newspaper 
ads. 

Actually  the  show  was  a  display 
of  the  series  of  six  color  ads  re¬ 
cently  run  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Edward  Reap,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Times,  supplied 
the  stereoptic  glasses  needed  to 
look  at  the  ads,  plus  technical 
information. 
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Brand  Loyalty 
Lacking  for 
Soluble  Coffee 

Results  of  a  two-year  analysis  | 
of  soluble  coffee  sales  released B 
this  week  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)B 
Press  show  there  is  no  such  thing  0 
as  consumer  brand  loyalty  in  thi  P 
field. 

Lack  of  a  consistent,  sustained  ■ 
advertising  program  by  any  of  the! 
six  soluable  coffee  brands  studied! 
was  blamed  for  this  condition  b\p 
Harold  Riesz,  director  of  promo- “ 
tion  and  research  for  Scripps-Ho»  , 
ard  Newspapers. 

The  study,  made  by  the  Prev: 
and  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re  I 
search.  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
two  advertising  jobs  are  needed:  | 

1)  a  pioneering  campaign  in  th«| 
45  per  cent  of  the  market  un-i 
touched  by  soluble  coffee;  2)  a{ 
comprehensive,  competitive  effon  ^ 
in  the  55  per  cent  of  the  marker  ; 
in  which  soluble  coffee  is  no 
stranger.  I 

The  six  brands  studied  were:  f 
Maxwell  House,  Sanka,  G.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Borden’s,  Chase  &  Sanborn, 
and  Nescafe. 

According  to  Mr.  Riesz,  the  two- 
year  analysis  of  soluble  coffee  ' 
sales  was  made  possible  by  the 
Continuous  Consumer  Panel  of  the  H 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspa 
per.  Panel  families  make  month!)  B 
reports  of  their  purchases  of  gro¬ 
ceries  to  the  Bureau  of  Busines>B 
Research.  Western  R-e.serve  Uni-g 
versity.  The  Bureau  does  the  tab-  8 
ulating  and  makes  its  reports  to  B 
the  Press.  B 

Each  year,  the  Press  publisher  R 
an  annual  report  showing  the  pur- 1 
chasing  habits  of  500  panel  fam- 1 
ilies.  I 

“Early  this  year,”  Mr.  Riesz  m 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “we  lx  E 
gan  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  I 
soluble  coffee  purchasing  habits  r 
We  wanted  to  check  on  the  degree  I 
of  brand  loyalty.  The  period  R 
studied  was  the  24  months  from  r 
October,  1950  through  September 
1952. 

“We  discovered  a  number  of  in- 1; 
teresting  things  in  addition  to  the  | 
fact  that  there  was  no  such  thin?  j 
as  brand  loyalty,”  Mr.  Rie.sz  said.  L 
Among  the  “interesting  things*  | 
ferreted  out  by  the  Press  survey:  | 
Persuade  a  family  to  use  10  ounce'  r 
of  more  of  soluble  coffee  and  g 
chances  are  that  they’ll  continue  | 
to  use  the  product;  families  like  w  | 
try  more  than  one  brand;  one<eni  | 
sales,  premiums,  coupons  onh  ^ 
serve  to  boost  sales  temporarily  t 
Once  offer  is  withdrawn,  sales  gen- 1 
erally  drop  back  to  where  they  f 
were  and  in  some  cases  drop  be-  p 
low  pre-inducement  level. 

Advertisers  and  agencie.s  may 
view  the  complete  sales  analyst 
at  any  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  offices  in  New  York- 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit- 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Dallas- 
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and  7  Branded  Ingredients 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  home  economist,  Helen  Robertson, 
has  a  wonderful  way  of  pampering  palates!  Her 
frozen  fruit  salad  is  just  one  of  an  endless  variety  of 
mouth-watering  recipes  that  entice  Cleveland’s 
homemakers... as  well  as  those  of  the  26  adjacent 
counties.  Day  after  day,  recipe  after  recipe 
contains  ingredients  that  can  be  bought  by  brand 
name.  But  only  if  you  tell  your  story  in  the 
PD’s  food  pages  can  you  be  sure  that  "canned  or  >. 
frozen  peaches’’  will  turn  up  in  the  fruit  salad  as  YOUR 
brand  of  peaches.  Make  the  most  of  your  advertising 
dollars... pick  the  Plain  Dealer  first  in  Cleveland! 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $487,941,000  $376,096,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  1953 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea,  Atlanta 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Ney^soaoer 

Schenley  in  400  Dailies; 
Plans  First  Use  of  Color 

Fall  advertising  plans  of  Schen¬ 
ley  Distributors.  Inc.,  call  for  in¬ 
creased  space  in  more  than  400 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  including,  for  the  first  time, 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


two  and  four-color  insertions  in 
metropolitan  dailies. 

In  unveiling  these  plans,  Dan 
Goldstein,  Schenley’s  director  of 
advertising  and  merchandising,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  $100,000,000  the 
company  has  invested  in  Schenley 


1,310,000 

PEOPLE 

Everywhere  iniowa 


read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Registeh 

Towns  over  25,000  . 380,000  readers 

Towns  2,500  to  25,000  .  260,000  readers 

Towns  under  2,500  . 270,000  readers 

Open  Country  . 400,000  readers 

As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation 

in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14 
Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


Reserve  advertising  since  Repeal 
will  be  augmented  in  the  next  four 
months  by  increased  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
schedule,  Mr.  Goldstein  said  that 
four-color  ads  will  appear  in  15 
national  magazines  and  16  indus¬ 
trial  magazines.  A  full  program 
of  outdoor,  direct  mail  and  point- 
of-purchase  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  is  also  planned. 

Lconbert  to  Introduce 
‘Antizyme'  Toothpaste 

Large-space  ads  in  69  newspa¬ 
pers  and  full  pages  in  national 


For  complete  facts  on  what  these  people 
earn,  what  they  own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy,  write 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  11 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  on  "A"  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  “A~1"  Market 


magazines  will  be  used  late  this 
month  by  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
to  introduce  its  new  Listerine 
‘  Antizyme”  toothpaste. 

Copy  will  stress  “all  day  im¬ 
munity  to  the  acids  causing  tooth 
decay.” 

The  campaign  (via  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Inc.)  will  also  use  radio- 
TV  spots.  The  “Ozzie  &  Harriet” 
TV  and  radio  show  will  be  used 
beginning  September  18. 

Heinz  to  Renew  Push 
On  Baby  Tumbler  Premium 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  revealing  that 
a  year’s  results  on  the  first  prem¬ 
ium  offer  in  Heinz  history  had 
been  far  above  the  most  optimis¬ 
tic  estimates,  announced  it  will 
launch  another  major  advertising 
program  on  the  Heinz  Baby  tum¬ 
bler  in  Sunday  comics,  a  group  of 
store-distributed  magazines.  Par¬ 
ent's  and  eight  baby  magazines. 

A  coupon  offer  will  appear  in 
Puck  and  Metro  group  comics  as 
well  as  in  independent  Sunday 
comics  advertising  during  August 
and  September. 

Flexy  Plans  Mop 
Advertising  Drive 

Chicago — A  12-month  advertis¬ 
ing  program,  totaling  $100,000, 
will  introduce  a  new  self-wringing 
sponge  mop  made  by  Flexy,  Inc., 
New  Holstein,  Wis.  Advertising 
will  be  handl^  by  Phil  Gordon 
Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

National  magazines  and  the  mail 
order  sections  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register,  New  York  News 
and  New  York  Mirror  will  be  used. 
Retail  distribution,  on  a  market- 
by-market  basis,  is  scheduled  to 
start  in  early  1954. 

Bell  in  40  Key  Dailies 

New  advertising  drive  (via  H.  B. 
LeQuatte,  Inc.)  in  more  than  40 
key  metropolitan  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  will  be  launched  in 
November  and  December  by  the 
William  G.  Bell  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  makers  of  Bell’s  Seasoning 
and  Bell’s  Ready-Mixed  Stuffing. 
Newspapers  will  be  used  every 
week.  In  addition,  eight  women’s 
.service  magazines  are  scheduled. 

Hazel  Bishop  in  Newspapers 

Large-space  newspaper  ads  in 
all  major  markets  will  spearhead 
a  $1,000,000  campaign  (via  Ray¬ 
mond  Spector  Co.)  to  introduce 
Hazel  Bishop  Nail  Polish.  The 
cosmetics  company  has  also  signed 
to  sponsor  a  full  hour  “luke  Box 
Jury”  Sunday  nights  over  ABC- 
TV. 

Dailies  Stoke  Furnace  Sales 

Newspapers  will  be  the  top 
media  used  by  Delco  Appliance 
division  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
to  promote  its  new  oil-fired  furnace. 
Twenty-five  dailies  in  key  cities 
will  carry  a  series  of  ads  for  the 
product. 

Notional  Shoes  Ups  Linage 

National  Shoe  Stores’  Fall  ad 


Formfit  Retail  ■ 
Ads  Set  Mark  | 

Chicago — More  retailers  are  ad¬ 
vertising  Formfit  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  a  report  released 
by  Walter  H.  Lowy,  vicepresident, 
Formfit  Company. 

A  recent  study  revealed  that 
Formfit  ads  placed  by  retailers  jS 
currently  exceed  the  total  of  the  i 
next  two  most  advertised  brands.  I 
During  lune,  a  total  of  2,023  deal-  f 
er  ads  in  newspapers  featured  r 
Formfit  merchandise,  bringing  the 
total  for  1953  through  June  to  over  ij 
12,600.  This  advertising  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Formfit’s  own  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  Mr.  Lowy  pointed  out. 

He  said  the  number  of  Formfit 
newspaper  ads  placed  by  retailers 
represents  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  1952. 


budget  has  been  increased  25  per 
cent  along  with  newspaper  linage 
schedules  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.). 

Venice  Maid  Plans  Teasers 
Teaser  ads,  840-line  and  half¬ 
page  color  ads  in  newspapers  (via 
Schoenfeld,  Huber  &  Green,  Ltd.)  i 
have  been  scheduled  by  Venice  ‘ 
Maid  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  1.,  makers 
of  food  specialties,  to  announce 
that  they  have  been  licensed  to  | 
manufacture  the  Duncan  Hines 
line  of  soups. 

Augments  Regular  Ads 
Series  of  institutional  ads  aug¬ 
menting  Alexander’s  Department 
Stores,  Inc.’s  regular  newspaper 
linage  which  last  year  totalled 
1,234,833  lines  in  New  York  City  i 
and  Westchester  County  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  prepared  by  Henry 
Bach  Associates.  Copy  will  run  i 
in  dailies  for  an  indefinite  period 

Schedules  Newspapers,  TV  j 
Newspaper  ads  and  television  j 
(via  Hepworth  Advertising  Co.) 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Figaro  I 
Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  producers 
of  barbecue  smoke  and  sauces,  in  > 
the  following  cities:  Dallas,  San 
Antonio  and  Houston,  Tex.;  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ideal  Toy  in  Supplements 
Twenty  Sunday  supplements 
and  magazines  will  carry  Ideal 
Toy  Corp.’s  Fall  doll  drive  from 
October  22  to  December  20  issues. 
November  29  issue  of  This  Week 
will  run  a  full-page,  full-color  ad 
as  a  highlight  of  Ideal’s  campaign 
Local  dealer  aids  will  be  available. 

Dot  KUgallen  in  Ads 
Dorothy  Kilgallen,  newspaper 
columnist  and  TV  personality,  will 
spearhead  the  Detroit-Michigan 
Stove  Co.’s  Fall  advertising  and 
promotion  program.  Miss  Kilgal¬ 
len  will  be  featured  on  radio-TV 
as  well  as  in  printed  advertising. 
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Yvar/THE  INQUIRER  Ud 
the  second  newspaper  by  4,000,000 
lines  of  classified  advertising. 


Because  INQUIRER  readers  distribute  their 
attention  throughout  the  paper,  ROP  display 
advertising  in  The  INQUIRER  pays  off  just 
like  classified  space!  (Note  INQUIRER 
national  and  retail  linage  leadership.) 

Every  month,  more 
advertisers  choose 
The  Inquirer  to  roll 

up  Delaware  Valley  \ 

sales.  Inquirer  das-  I 

sified  leadership  „ . J 

shows  why  .  .  .  and  aar  > 

shows  the  way  to 

bigger  sales  of  any  DEI 

product! 


When  Goods  Must  Be  Sold,  Sellers 
Get  Results  from  INQUIRER 
Classified  Advertising! 


"Sold”  signs  go  up.  Used  cars  move.  Jobs 
are  filled.  It  happens  w  hen  they’re  advertised 
in  classified  pages  of  The  '  Philadelphia 
Inquirer! 

Results  have  kept  classified  linage  leadership 
for  The  Inquirer  through  26  years.  In 
1952,  this  leadership  passed  the  four- 
million-line  mark. 


Constructively  Serving  the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Cxclutiy*  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Mwrray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
HTZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Scented  Pickle 
Ad  Sold  Over 
16,000  Cases 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  third  dimensional 
advertising  in  newspapers  has  been 
proved  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  which 
ran  a  full  page  ad  on  July  2  feat- 
turing  3-D  photography  promot¬ 
ing  pickles  of  C.  C.  Lang  &  Co., 
Inc.  (E.  &  P.,  July  11,  page  20.) 

Over  10,000  cases  of  L,ang’s  dill 
pickles  were  sold  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  as  a  result  of  this  ad  and 
the  attending  promotion,  John  W. 
Kluge,  president  of  Kluge  &  Co., 
Washington  food  broker,  told  the 
Times-Herald  one  week  after  the 
ad  ran.  This  volume  was  more 
than  100,000  jars  over  and  above 
the  normal  sales  of  Lang’s  pickles 
in  that  area.  And  in  the  following 
three  weeks,  grocers  ordered  6,500 
more  cases  of  Lang’s  dill  pickles 
to  refill  depleted  stocks  and  meet 
continuing  demand,  Mr.  Kluge 
reported  later. 

In  addition  to  having  third  di¬ 
mensional  photography,  the  ad 
was  printed  in  four  colors  using 
ink  scented  with  dill  aroma. 

This  unique  ad,  said  to  be  the 
first  using  3-D  published  in  any 
Washington  newspaper,  was  pro- 
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duced  and  placed  by  H.  W.  Bud- 
demeier  Co.,  Baltimore  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Reports  describing  the  3-D  ad 
printed  in  color  with  scented  ink 
were  published  in  trade  journals 
and  newspapers  thruout  the  world, 
and  as  a  result  the  Times-Herald 
received  requests  for  copies  and 
production  information  from  ad¬ 
vertising  firms  as  far  away  as 
Australia,  Denmark,  and  Holland. 

■ 

Appleton  Consumer 
Study  Issued 

Appleton,  Wis. — ^The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Consumer  Buying  Habit  Study 
of  the  Appleton  city  zone  market 
for  1953  has  been  issued  by  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent.  The  study 
was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

The  report  provides  information 
about  the  largest  city  zone  market 
in  Wisconsin,  North  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  according  to  Kenneth  E.  Da¬ 
vis,  manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Post-Crescent. 

The  1953  study  covers  95  dif¬ 
ferent  product  classifications. 
These  include  grocery  and  food 
items,  drugs,  cosmetics,  beer  and 
soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  home  appli¬ 
ances  (including  television),  and 
automobile  ownership.  When  ap¬ 
plicable,  a  report  is  given  on  prod¬ 
uct  distribution  by  brands  for  the 
independent,  chain  and  department 
store  outlets. 

■ 

New  MGA  at  Item; 
‘Emeritus'  Title  Given 

Warren  A.  Holloway,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item.  He  succeeds  C. 
Walker  Hancock  who  has  been 
named  emeritus  manager  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

Mr.  Holloway  has  been  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  and  prior 
to  that  spent  four  years  in  a  first 
stint  with  the  Item.  At  Charlotte, 
he  was  a  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  elub  and  chairman  of  public 
relations  for  the  Sales  Executives 
Club. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  given  his 
unique  title  in  recognition  of  many 
years’  service.  He  came  to  the 
Item  in  1910  and  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  since 
1919. 

■ 

Henry  Stevens  Dead 

Henry  M.  Stevens,  52,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  New  York,  died  at  Ingo- 
nish  Beach,  Nova  Scotia,  August 
11.  Mr.  Stevens  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  of  the  National  Out- 
I  door  Advertisnig  Bureau  at  the 
j  time  of  his  death. 


Hi-C  Hits  High 

continued  from  page  15 


Big  Barn,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  be 
the  first  of  the  nation’s  supermar¬ 
kets  to  allow  him  to  put  on  a  store 
demonstration  to  prove  to  citrus 
growers,  and  the  public  generally, 
that  Hi-C  was  as  good  as  he  said 
it  was. 

Today,  he  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  brought  a  measure  of  stability 
to  the  canned  citrus  field.  At  the 
time  Hi-C  was  introduced,  numer¬ 
ous  canned  orange  juices  were 
being  thrown  on  the  market,  often 
as  lost  leaders,  without  any 
thought  by  the  processors  of 
building  consumer  acceptance  and 
repeat  orders. 

In  the  early  days,  Foster  was 
having  Hi-C  packed  by  Juice  In¬ 
dustries  of  Dunedin,  Fla.,  and  he 
was  eventually  in  debt  to  them. 
Later,  Juice  Industries,  which 
packed  the  first  frozen  orange 
concentrate  and  was  also  packing 
Snow  Crop  for  Clinton  Foods,  was 
purchased  by  Clinton. 

The  management  of  Clinton 
Foods  recognized  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  Hi-C  and  made  a  propos¬ 
al  to  Mr.  Foster  to  continue  as 
sales  manager  under  a  10-year 
contract,  providing  a  way  for  him 
to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  on 
sales  of  the  product.  In  18  ntonths, 
he  was  out  of  debt.  Hi-C  was 
setting  sales  records  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  New  plants  were 
opened  to  produce  Hi-C  in  quan¬ 
tities  sufficient  to  meet  consumer 
demand. 

Today,  at  55,  Niles  Foster  is  as 
irrepressible  as  he  was  as  a  young 
man  selling  beds.  Away  from  his 
office  about  95%  of  the  time,  he 
moves  from  city  to  city,  from 
hotel  to  hotel,  and  each  suite  be¬ 
comes  his  sales  office.  He  is  in 
constant  contact  with  food  brok¬ 
ers  and  buyers,  as  well  as  the 
dozen  plants  that  produce  Hi-C. 

)u$t  as  he  is  sold  on  the  quality 
of  his  own  product,  he  is  equally 
eonvinced,  after  trying  other  ad 
media,  that  newspapers  are  the 
best  medium  for  his  product.  Hi- 
C  now  has  distribution  in  48 
states  and  Canada,  but  he  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  market-by-market  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  local  level,  through 
newspapers.  Sales  records  bear 
him  out  in  this  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  as  Hi-C  continues  to  climb 
higher  and  higher  in  consumer 
popularity. 

“You  can’t  beat  a  full-page  color 
smash  in  the  newspaper,  along 
with  those  swell  tie-in  ads  by  the 
retailer,’’  he  told  E&P  with  a  big 
smile  on  his  face. 

■ 

NAS  Mat  Service 

Chicago — Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  Inc.,  has  acquired  out¬ 
right  the  advertising  mat  service 
properties  of  Printers’  Port,  Inc., 
of  Omaha.  The  service  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  NAS  to  the  membership 
of  National  Editorial  Association. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Dailies'  Pages 
Carry  Finn's 
House  Organ 

The  J,  B.  Beaird  Companj 
Inc.,  Shreveport,  La.,  one  of  the'^ 
(largest  manufacturers  of  heav)  “ 
steel  products  in  the  Southwest., 
has  put  the’ city’s  two  daily  news  ! 
papers  to  work  for  it  in  producinir 
and  distributing  a  new  Beaird] 
house  organ,  ‘The  Beaird  News.’ 

The  Beaird  News  made  its  first  ■ 
appearance  on  May  31  in  thep 
Shreveport  Times  and  was  le-^ 
peated  on  June  1  in  the  Shrevt  '. 
port  Journal  as  a  combinatioD; 
house  organ  and  advertisement  in¬ 
forming  the  public  about  the 
people  who  work  at  Beaird  and 
the  products  they  make. 

Several  Factors 

Several  factors  led  to  the  de¬ 
cision  to  publish  the  Beaird  Neas 
in  the  two  local  dailies.  By  utiliz¬ 
ing  space  in  the  papers,  Beaird 
avoids  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  problems  involved  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  conventional  type 
of  house  organ  which  is  distribu-t 
uted  within  the  plant  and/or  t«(. 
company  customers,  stockholders.  I 
etc. 

Beaird  also  felt  that  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  through  recognition . 
in  print  of  employe  activities  both  I 
in  and  outside  the  plant  would  be  \ 
multiplied  many  times  by  publi-  ( 
cation  of  the  news  and  feature 
stories  in  the  public  press.  Com- 1 
ments  of  employes  indicate  that  1 
they  are  well  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  having  stories  about  them  reach 
all  their  friends  and  families 
through  the  two  dailies. 

By  presenting  its  house  organ 
to  the  public,  the  Beaird  Company 
is  helping  “sell”  itself  to  a  com-  I 
munity  in  which  there  is  a  limited  •' 
knowledge  of  the  firm’s  products 
and  marketing  area. 

Newspaper  Format 

The  Beaird  News  occupies  six  I 
columns  by  18  inches  of  space 
It  is  in  regular  newspaper  formal,  i 
including  its  own  masthead  and 
dateline.  The  two-thirds-page  size 
was  selected  as  a  means  of  se 
curing  higher  readership  by  placing 
news  matter  around  the  ad.  Half¬ 
inch  margins  above  and  to  the  left 
of  the  ad  set  it  apart  from  to 
news  and  any  other  advertising 
that  may  appear  on  the  same  pag^e 
Using  five  columns  of  type  within 
the  six-column  space  purchased  in 
the  newspapers  provided  an  odd¬ 
sized  column  width  that  further 
sets  off  the  ad. 

Use  of  numerous  pictures  and 
stories  that  stress  the  human  in¬ 
terest  elements  are  also  designed 
to  increase  readership  of  Beaird  ^ 
News  copy. 

Production  of  The  Beaird  News 
is  handled  by  Glenn  Mason  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Shreveport.  Goodloe 
R.  Stuck  is  account  supervisw 
Marvin  Brown  prepares  copy  and 
layout. 
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What  can  this  great  market  do  for  you?  It  can  zoom  demand 
for  your  line  in  the  Pacific  Northwest— »/  you  really  sell  it. 

But  the  Spokane  Market  is  a  distinctly  separate  and  independent 
trade  area.  Although  living  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
residents  arc  virtually  unaffected  by  advertising  efforts  in  coastal  cities 
300  miles  or  more  distant. 

With  more  than  a  million  people— with  retail  sales  over  a  billion 
dollars  annually  and  net  buying  income  over  a  billion  dollars— you’re 
looking  at  a  market  of  national  importance  and  particular  significance 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  more  people  than 
Baltimore  or  Cleveland  has. 

And  you  do  miss  the  Billion  Dollar  buying  power  of  the  Spokane 
Market  unless  you  schedule  the  two  “home-town”  newspapers  resi¬ 
dents  have  read  and  bought  from  since  pioneer  days  . . .  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  They  corer  and  sell  their 
market  most  effectively  and  economically. 

Be  sure  this  great  market  and  these  great  dailies  are  on  your  list. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Industrial  Stores  Urged 
To  Update  Merchandising 


An  independent  retailer  last 
week  warned  industrial  store  op¬ 
erators  that  they  are  facing  doom 
unless  they  adopt  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  and  become 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

more  promotional  minded  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

In  a  prepared  address  delivered 
at  the  27th  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Industrial  Stores  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Max  Hess,  Jr.,  nationally  known 
Allentown,  Pa.,  retailer,  stated  that 
the  industrial  stores  are  far  be¬ 
hind  the  independents  in  “mod¬ 
ern  sales,  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methods.” 

The  address  was  delivered  for 
Mr.  Hess  by  Edward  Carroll,  sales 
promotion  manager  at  Hess’  store. 

Mr.  Hess  said  in  his  address 
that  industrial  stores  arc  losing  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  sales 
each  year  to  independents;  pointed 
out  that  not  too  long  ago  indus¬ 
trial  store  sales  totaled  two  billion 
dollars  annually.  Recently  those 
sales  have  dropped  to  something 
slightly  better  than  $1,600,000,000. 
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Recording  Made  New-Type  Color 

Of  Penney  Talk  Grocery  Ad  Is 

Chicago— Inland^  EXaily  Press  aa  TTlI 

Association  is  offering  a  recording  *  xui 

of  the  talk  given  by  J.  C.  Penney, 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Mouth- 


He  said  that  the  goals  of  both 
the  independent  retailer  and  the 
industrial  stores  are  very  much  the 
same.  All  retailers  are  striving  to 
operate  their  stores  at  maximum 
capacity.  “And  we  are  all  trying 
to  show  a  reasonable  profit  as  the 
result  of  our  operation.” 

The  department  store  executive 
said  that  one  of  the  shortcomings 
of  most  industrial  stores  is  their 
failure  to  advertise  widely.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  while  most  independ¬ 
ents  “flood  newspapers  with  adver¬ 
tising”,  many  industrial  stores 
have  been  doing  a  minimum 
amount  of  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Hess  said  that  the  industrial 
store  must  stop  thinking  of  itself 
as  a  “different  kind  of  a  store”, 
‘if  it’s  going  to  compete  with  in- 
pendents,  it’s  got  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  get  to  work  with  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  modern  sales  ap¬ 
peals”,  he  observed. 

“To  avoid  doom,  the  industrial 
store  will  have  to  go  in  for  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising.  It's  inevitable. 
You  either  do  it  or  you're  on  the 
way  to  extinction,”  he  told  the 
group. 

He  added  that  independent  re¬ 
tailers  are  doing  their  best  to  draw 
customers  away  from  the  industrial 
stores.  To  stay  in  business,  he  said, 
the  industrial  stores  must  make 
every  effort  to  get  these  customers 
back  and  some  more  besides.  “The 
industrial  store  must  learn  to  com¬ 
pete  not  only  in  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price,  but  also  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.” 

■ 

Parade  Booklet  Lists 
Available  Split  Runs 

A  new  14-page  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  copy  changes  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  a  single  issue  has  been 
published  by  Parade,  syndicated 
Sunday  magazine. 

The  publication  claims  that  be¬ 
cause  of  unique  facilities  it  can 
offer  advertisers  more  variations  in 
one  ad  in  a  single  issue  than  any 
other  national  magazine. 

Described  in  the  brochure  are 
“50-50  split  runs,”  affording  an 
every-other-copy  change  in  one, 
two  or  all  three  Parade  printing 
plants,  “regional  runs,”  providing 
a  three-way  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  (by  printing  plants)  for 
Northeast,  ^uth,  and  West,  and 
“dealer  listings,”  enabling  adver¬ 
tisers  to  change  local  dealer  names 
in  each  of  Parade’s  38  cities.  Such 
flexibility,  the  booklet  points  out, 
permits  advertisers  to  test  copy, 
deals,  premiums  or  products. 

Address  inquiries  and  requests 
for  copies  to  Parade,  Department 
HS,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  "New 
York  17,  New  York 


founder  and  board  chairman  of  watering  weekly  color  food  ads. 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  at  the  Inland  which  feature  the  product  instead 
May  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Pen-  of  the  price,  have  been  introduced 
ney  voiced  his  retail  advertising  here  by  IGA  stores,  inaugurating 


philosophy. 


The  recordings  are  available  to  eery  field. 


a  program  entirely  new  to  the  gro- 


newspapers  interested  in  present¬ 
ing  Mr.  Penney’s  strong  endorse- 


The  weekly  series  of  ads 
appearing  in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)| 


ment  of  newspaper  advertising  to  Journal  in  full-page  size  and  wil' 


local  groups. 


run  in  ROP  color  only.  One  color, 


The  tape  recording  was  super-  two  colors  and  full  color  are  ii 
vised  and  edited  by  John  Blough,  the  schedule  being  used  by  E.  R 
promotion  director  of  the  Bureau  Godfrey  &  Sons  Co.,  headquarters 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  It  takes  for  the  Milwaukee  area  IGA  Mas- 
two  sides  of  a  12-inch,  33  1/3  ter  Markets  which  function  unde: 
RPM  record,  and  runs  18  minutes,  the  name  of  “Century  Foods.” 
The  idea  originated  with  F.  S.  The  color  ads  mark  a  new  ap- 
(Stan)  Hinman,  Galesburg  (Ill.)  proach  to  the  housewife,  one  whid 


Register-Mail  advertising  director. 

Pooler  To  Chairman 
ARE  Project  Group 

The  appointment  of  Charles  A. 


does  not  greatly  concern  itself  with 
lists  of  food  items  and  does  no: 
strive  to  dominate  with  emphasis 
on  low  prices. 

Attractiveness  and  feminine  ap 
peal  are  the  keynote  of  these  col« 


Pooler,  senior  vicepresident  in  ads.  The  first  five  weeks  of  tht 
charge  of  marketing  at  Benton  &  campaign  were  in  one  color  aik 
Bowles,  Inc.,  as  chairman  of  the  black.  On  Aug.  6,  the  first  of  12  ful 
Projects  Development  Committee  color  pages  appeared  in  the  Joui- 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  nal  under  the  Century  imprint 
dation  has  been  announced  by  Food  items  in  full  color  are  sa-. 
.\RF  Board  Chairman  Henry  perimposed  on  the  black  plate. 


Schachte. 


“So  far  as  we  can  determine. 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Schachte  no  other  advertiser  ever  launched, 
announced  that  Fred  B.  Manchee,  a  weekly  program  jaf  exclusiveh 
executive  vicepresident  and  treas-  ROP  color  pages,”  said  C^ur, 
urer  of  BBD&O,  has  been  appoint-  Conlee,  Journal  promotion  man 
ed  Projects  Progress  Advisor.  Mr.  ager.  “We  have  over  a  dozen  ads 
Manchee  served  as  chairman  of  the  in  the  works  and  the  account  pres- 
Projects  Development  Committee  ently  plans  at  least  one  color  ad 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  each  week  for  the  next  52  weeks. 
March  1952.  Both  Pooler  and  ^  »  f 

Manchee  are  members  of  the  ARF  Cinncy  EnquilOr's  *53 

,  Market  Book  Issued 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Inquire 
Sawyer  Returns  last  week  issued  its  1953  Markc 

Chicago— J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Data  Book,  a  48-page  volume  con 
who  heads  the  Chicago  office  of  taining  many  of  the  latest  Census 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Com-  facts  released  on  the  area  as  wd 
pany,  has  returned  from  a  Euro-  as  complete  tabulations  and  coo- 
pean  trip  during  which  he  spent  parisons  of  1952  advertising  and 
several  weeks  in  France.  He  visited  circulation  figures  for  newspapers 
his  son,  stationed  at  a  U.  S.  air  Featured  are  the  latest  Census 
base  150  miles  from  Paris,  Bureau  releases  on  data  affectint 


his  son,  stationed  at  a  U.  S.  air  Featured  are  the  latest  Census 
base  150  miles  from  Paris,  Bureau  releases  on  data  affectint 

,  the  Cincinnati  market,  maps  of  th 

TN  WA-  T  1  1-i  tradipg  area,  data  and  locations  ?! 

Du  Mont  Labs  Revamps  neighborhood  shopping  centers,  i? 


Ad  and  P  R.  Activities  market  activities  and  pro{ 

The  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions  activities  of  the  Allen  B.  Du 

Mont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  have  been  '“8’  employment,  and  iw^ 

reorganized  and  the  advertising  coverage  comparisons  for  televi 

division  of  the  company  has  been  and  newspapers 

„i-  Copies  of  the  Cincinnati  Mar- 

. .  .....  ket  Data  Book  for  1953  are  avail- 


eliminated. 


All  product  advertising  is  now  “  .u  Prn,^ 

.he  o.  .he  “d'TSa^h”’ 

advertising  managers  of  the  re-  >1,7“  .  . 

spective  divisions.  Public  relations, 

institutional  advertising  and  co-  Street,  CincinnaU  1,  Ohio, 
ordination  of  technical  advertising  __  ,  ,  .  ty  n 

is  now  handled  by  the  public  rela-  N©WSd©al©r  tO  PollOtf 
tions  department.  Newsdealer,  publishing  and  ds- 

Jacob  H.  Ruiter,  Jr.,  formerly  tribution  magazine,  has  appoinw! 
technical  advertising  manager  of  Eugene  L.  Pollock,  Philadelphb- 
the  company,  is  now  manager  of  as  national  advertising  represent! 
public  relations.  tive.  ^ 
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A  PERFECT  EXAMPLE  OF 

crazy  arithmetic 

IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


when  you  insert  a  1000  line  ad  in  Washington  papers 

You  might  get  54,629  less  home  delivery 
for  $100  more  cost . . .  //  you  dont  watch  out! 


Look 

at 

this: 


STAR 

ftfOc  a  ttno) 

TIMES-HERALD 

(70<  a  lino) 

POST 

(59t  a  line) 

COST 

$600 

$700 

$580 

Home  Delivered  Daily 

174,544 

141,272 

135,848 

H ome  Delivered  Sunday 

207,359 

152,730 

140,031 

Tfi«  Star  also  has  tht  lowest  millint  rale  in  Washington  baser!  on  total  net  pair! 


FOR  $100  LESS  than  the  cost  of  inserting  the  same 
ad  in  the  Times-Herald,  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  delivers 
your  ad  to  54.629  more  homes  Sunday  and  33,272  more  homes  daily. 

FOR  $20  MORE  than  the  cost  of  inserting  the  same  ad 
in  the  Post,  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  delivers  your  ad  to 
67 32S  more  homes  Sunday  and  38.696  more  homes  daily. 


-  best  buy? 


IN  WASHINGTON,  THE  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE  IS  FOR  AN  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 

EVF.NING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Represented  nationally  by:  O'Maro  and  Ormebee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Iwti  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Ne^^softoer 

Men  *s  Wear  Retailers 
Get  Publicity  Pointers 


Pointers  on  how  men's  wear 
can  get  more  favorable  consumer 
publicity  in  the  press  were  passed 
out  this  week  by  Louis  Rothschild, 
executive  director.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers. 

Speaking  before  the  Boston  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Men’s  Apparel  Clubs,  Mr. 
Rothschild  admitted  that  “wom¬ 
en’s  wear  has  more  news  value 
than  men’s  wear’’;  cautioned 
against  begrudging  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  women’s  wear  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Should  Welcome  It 

“Rather,”  he  said,  “we  should 
welcome  it.  We  can  hope  that  of 
the  publicity  interest  in  women’s 
apparel,  some  will  spill  over  into 
men’s  wear.  I  believe  it  is  bad 
publicity  relations  to  tell  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  that  he  should  de¬ 
vote  space  to  men’s  wear  just  be¬ 
cause  he  devoted  space  to  women’s 
wear. 

“Men’s  wear,”  he  continued, 
“should  and  can  get  publicity  on 
its  own.  If  men’s  wear  is  news 
and  makes  news,  then  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
television  and  movie  space.  If 
enough  consumers  want  to  read 
about  what  is  new  in  men’s  wear, 
then  men’s  apparel  will  warrant 
and  obtain  publicity.” 

Traces  Progress 

Mr.  Rothschild  went  on  to  trace 
the  publicity  progress  being  made 
by  men’s  wear;  cited  how  10  years 
ago  only  two  national  magazines 
gave  any  recognition  to  men’s 
wear  as  a  subject  worthy  of  read¬ 
er  interest.  Today  there  are  20, 
he  said. 

“Some  600  newspapers  are  to¬ 
day  regularly  printing  articles 
about  men’s  wear,”  Mr.  Roths¬ 
child  declared.  “Nearly  100  news- 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 

THE^B^SUN 


MORNING  [VINING  SUNDiY 


papers  have  published  special 
men’s  wear  sections.  In  some 
metropolitan  cities  today,  news¬ 
papers  have  regularly-employed 
men’s  fashion  editors. 

“We  should  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  say  thank  you  to  these 
publishers  who  are  recognizing 
more  and  more  that  men’s  wear  is 
news.  They  should  thank  us  in 
the  industry  for  helping  to  make 
men’s  wear  worthy  of  reader  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  supplying  them 
with  material  which  brings  them 
more  readers,  sells  more  papers 
and  magazines,  which  in  turn 
sells  more  advertising.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise.” 

Mr.  Rothschild  offered  retailers 
the  following  rules  “which  should 
be  followed  for  good  publicity”: 

Five  Pointers 

1 )  Have  a  publicity  committee 
manned  by  men’s  wear  merchants; 

2)  Decide  on  what  the  construc¬ 
tive  real  news  might  be  which  will 
be  helpful  and  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers.  These 
can  be  legitimate  fashion  trends 
such  as  the  narrower  width  tie. 
If  can  be  the  new  man-made  fab¬ 
rics  and  the  revolutionary  trends 
ill  textile  engineering.  It  can  be 
a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  motion  pictures  on 
dress  habits  of  the  American  male. 
It  can  be  the  upward  surge  in 
Homberg  hat  sales  since  the  Pres¬ 
idential  inauguration; 

3)  It  is  better  to  issue  a  press 
release.  Write  your  press  release 
in  simple  language,  avoiding  trade 
terms.  Also,  invite  the  press  to 
come  to  the  show  and  see  for 
themselves.  If  possible  have  a  pic¬ 
ture — and  a  different  one  for  each 
newspaper  in  your  community. 
Use  cheesecake — that  is  the  fe¬ 
male  model — provided  it  enhances 
the  publicity  value  of  the  men’s 
wear  being  shown.  Beware  of 
having  badly  dressed  merchants 
or  salesmen  getting  their  pictures 
in  the  paper  just  because  they  are 
on  a  publicity  committee.  One  pic¬ 
ture  always  good  is  to  have  two 
professional  models — one  dressed 
as  a  well  dressed  man  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  one  dressed  in 
modern  clothes — the  news  story  is 
that  men’s  styles  do  change  and 
here  we  prove  it; 

4)  If  the  newspaper  man  comes 
around  and  you  have  a  press  con¬ 
ference — give  the  appearance  of 
being  honest  and  frank  but  watch 
out  for  glib,  brash  remarks  which 
can  be  magnified  into  a  gimmick 
story.  A  small  reception  or  cock¬ 
tail  party  for  the  press  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  your  organization  is  a  good 
idea  and  breeds  informality  and 
makes  the  press  and  your  people 


both  feel  at  ease  in  asking  and  an¬ 
swering  questions.  Be  particular¬ 
ly  careful  in  saying  what  future 
price  trends  are  going  to  be. 
Wrong  answers  on  this  can  create 
consumer  resistance  or  cause  im¬ 
proper  buying  scares,  both  of 
which  are  bad.  If  you  or  I  really 
knew  how  prices  were  going  in 
the  future,  we  could  make  much 
more  money  playing  the  commod¬ 
ity  markets  than  by  thinking 
about  publicity;  and 

5)  If  you  have  a  speaker  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trade,  play  him 
up.  Let  him  be  interviewed  by 
the  press,  get  him  on  the  local  ra¬ 
dio  station  and  see  that  copies  of 
his  speech  are  delivered  in  advance 
to  the  newspapers.  A  nationally- 
known  manufacturer  or  retailer 
falls  into  this  classification.  If 
you  have  a  speaker  who  is  for  the 
amusement  of  the  luncheon  audi¬ 
ence  only — such  as  a  professional 
humorist — you  may  have  a  better 
luncheon  but  certainly  no  reason 
for  any  publicity  which  will  help 
men’s  wear. 

■ 

Fowler,  Ex-Newsman, 
Heads  Fir  Door  Group 

James  F.  Fowler,  former  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  Plywood  association  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  named  managing  director  of 
the  Fir  Door  Institute,  .Arthur  C. 
Peterson,  president  announced  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  Fowler,  33,  a  native  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  will  be  located  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  headquarters  in  that  city. 
The  Fir  Door  Institute  is  the  na¬ 
tional  promotional  and  advertising 
group  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Douglas  Fir  doors. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director  has  a 
wide  background  of  experience  in 
the  promotion  and  newspaper  field. 
He  was  a  staff  writer  for  six  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
staff  correspondent  with  United 
Press  for  two  years.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Trihiine  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  chain  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  southern  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  field  staff  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association 
a  year  ago. 

■ 

Robertson  to  Geyer; 
Will  Supervise  Media 

Ralph  C.  Robertson  is  now 
vicepresident  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Geyer  Advertising,  New 
York.  He  will  be  executive  super¬ 
visor  of  the  media,  radio-television 
and  merchandising  departments — 
a  newly  created  post. 

Mr.  Robertson,  formerly  on  the 
board  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  and  a  member  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  had  been 
an  assistant  advertising  manager 
in  charge  of  budgets  and  media 
for  all  brands  at  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. 


Business  Up  f 
For  Canadian 
Ad  Agencies 

Montreal  —  Canadian  adverti-- 
ing  agencies  handled  advertising  f. 
and  provided  other  services  to  the  d 
extent  of  $121,666,983  during 
1952,  an  increase  of  12  per  cen:  j 
over  the  1951  volume  of  $108.-  i 
413.585,  the  Bureau  of  Securities  I 
reports. 

The  number  of  agencies  in-  „ 
creased  from  83  to  88  and  five  as  *' 
against  four  had  billings  of  $5.-  , 
0(K),000  and  over,  accounting  for 
39  as  against  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  basiness  of  all  agencies. 

BQIings  Up  i 

CommissionaOie  billings  totaled  1 
$120,628,827  as  compared  with 
$107,461,752  last  year,  and  bili-  1 
ings  for  market  surveys  and  othe*  r 
services  n  o  t  commissionahle  J- 
amounted  to  $1,038,156  as  against 
$951,833.  Gross  revenue  on  com-  . 
missionable  billings  climbed  to  [ 
$18,246,232  from  $16,255,059,  and  | 
represented  15.1  per  cent  of  ar  » 
commi-ssionable  billings  in  both 
years. 

Total  gross  revenue  was  $19.-  L 
060,261  as  against  $17,015,496,  or  I 

15.7  per  cent  of  all  billings  in  both  ■ 
years.  Net  revenue  before  deduc-  ' 
tions  for  income  tax  totaled  $2.-  I 
535,195  compared  with  $2,328,015,  f 
amounting  to  13.3  per  cent  of  gross  , 
revenue  in  1952  as  compared  with  | 

13.7  per  cent  in  1951. 

Payroll  Climbed 

Advertising  agency  employes  to-  . 
taled  2,698  in  1952  as  compared  | 
with  2,552  in  1951.  Annual  pas- 
roll  climbed  to  $11,482,910  from 
$10,128,050  and  taking  60.2  per 
cent  of  the  gross  revenue  as  com-  i 
pared  with  59.5  per  cent  in  the  pre-  I 
ceding  year. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  com- 
missionable  billings  allocated  to  | 
advertising  in  publications  was 
slightly  higher  at  59.9  per  cent  in 
1952  as  compared  with  59.3  per  j 
cent  in  1951.  The  proportion  allo¬ 
cated  to  radio-TV  advertising  ' 
inched  up  from  17.3  to  17.6  per  , 
cent. 

Proportion  taken  by  other  media  j 
declined  to  4.5  from  5.2  per  I 
cent,  while  the  proportion  alio-  | 
cated  to  all  other  media  rose  to 
0.9  from  0.2  per  cent.  Production, 
art-work,  printing  and  other 
charges  took  17.1  as  against  18.0 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

■ 

Joins  Harshe-Rotman 

Dan  H.  Baer,  on  the  staff  of  the  | 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette, 
and  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago  , 
prior  to  serving  15  months  in  Ko¬ 
rea  as  a  combat  correspondent  and 
public  information  section  chief 
for  the  2nd  Infantry  Division,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Harshe- 
Rotman,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 
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It  isn’t  enough  to  say  that  Beulah  Schacht  will 
do  anything  for  a  feature  story,  from  entertain¬ 
ing  her  friends  at  the  zoo  to  hanging  by  her 
knees  from  a  helicopter.  It’s  what  happens  after 
Beulah  writes  a  story  that  never  ceases  to  amaze 
us  here  at  the  Globe. 

Take  the  time  she  did  a  feature  on  the  women 
Marines.  It  was  pure  "Beulah,”  kidding  herself 
because  she  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  fast  pace 
set  by  the  lady  sergeants,  yet  subtly  "glamorizing” 
life  with  the  marines.  Just  how  successfully  no  one 
suspected  until  the  day  after  the  story  appeared. 

Thanks  to  Beulah,  the  local  recruiting  office  for 


women  Marines  had  the  biggest  enlistment 
they’ve  ever  had! 

Beulah  hardly  needs  a  last  name.  She  reaches  her 
readers  so  personally  you  can  ask  ’most  anyone 
(male  or  female)  who  lives  in  the  St.  Louis  area, 
"Did  you  read  Beulah  this  morning?”  and  they’ll 
know  who  you  mean. 

This  is  Beulah’s  town,  and  the  Globe  is  Beulah’s 
paper.  They  make  a  team  that  is  a  never-ending 
delight  to  alert,  responsive  newspaper-reading 
St  Louisans.  In  short,  Beulah  is  just  another 
reason  why  we  say  . . . 


^^Wide-awake  St,  Louin  reads  the  morning  tmiobe 
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CIRCUUTION 

NEWARK  SUNDAY  STAR-IEDGER 


There’s  another  Parade  every  Sunday 
in  38  important  markets . . . 

Reaching  5,634,326  families 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Uptrend  in  Trade-ins 
Good  Want  Ad  Source 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel.  CAM 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


When  William  W.  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Sales  Development  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  handed 
the  job  of  Classified  Advertising 
Coordinator  for  the  Bureau  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  he  admitted 
to  all  comers  that  want  ads  had 
never,  until  that  point,  been  his 
dish.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
intricacies  of  Classified  and  he 
said  as  much,  but  he  also  said  and 
has  since  proved,  that  he  wanted  to 
learn  all  he  could. 

His  application  to  the  problem 
of  becoming  an  “expert"  on  Clas¬ 
sified  has  borne  fruit.  His  ability 
to  put  his  fingers  on  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  which  have  brought  to  light 
latent  sales  possibilities  for  dis¬ 
play  classifications  in  the  past  have 
paid  off  in  his  approach  to  Classi¬ 
fied. 

Analyzing  the  volume  of  trade- 
ins  in  the  appliance  field  based  on 
the  “Annual  Cost  of  Doing  Busi¬ 
ness”  survey  by  the  National  Ap¬ 
pliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  he  said: 

‘The  study  shows  that  3  per 
cent  of  the  new  refrigerators  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1946  were 
accompanied  by  the  trade-in  of  an¬ 
other  refrigerator. 

“In  1952,  it  was  69  per  cent. 

“Four  percent  of  the  new  wash¬ 
ing  machines  sold  in  1946  involved 
an  old  machine  in  the  deal.  But  In 
1952,  it  was  15  times  more — or 
62  per  cent. 

“New  range  sales — gas,  electric 
and  oil — required  only  2  per  cent 
of  trade-ins  in  1946. 

“And  this  2  per  cent  jumped  to 
50  per  cent  in  1952. 

“On  vacuum  cleaners,  the  trade- 
in  on  new  sales  tripled  in  six  years. 
It  went  from  10  per  cent  in  1946 
to  30  per  cent  in  1952. 


TODAY’S  PICTURES 
WITH  #1  ^ 
TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


by 


UNITED  PRESS 


“The  first  trade-ins  on  new  tele¬ 
vision  sets  started  to  show  up  in 
1950  with  13  per  cent.  In  1951, 
it  went  up  to  15  per  cent,  .^nd  in 
1952 — 17  per  cent.  During  the  last 
three  weeks,  1  called  on  25  TV 
dealers  outside  of  New  York  City 
and  they  tell  me  the  figure  is  about 
25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  today. 

“You  and  1  know  that,  with  rare 
exception,  the  sale  of  these  second¬ 
hand  appliances  depends  on  the 
Classified  columns  of  your  news¬ 
papers.  And  if  full  employment 
holds  up — if  wage  conditions  stay 
healthy — if  the  public’s  desire  to 
own  more  up-to-date  models  of 
any  or  all  of  these  time-savers  con¬ 
tinues  at  its  recent  pace — this  clas¬ 
sification  should  be  ripe  for  some 
tidy  pickings  if  you  will  go 
after  it.” 

Mr.  Smith  got  down  to  bed¬ 
rock  with  his  problem  of  learning 
about  Classified  by  personally  call¬ 
ing  upon  589  retail  establishments, 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  their  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  with  Classified 
advertising.  What  he  found  was  a 
tribute  to  the  newspapers  who 
served  them  in  some  respects  and 
in  others  a  reflection  against 
them.  Approximately  65%  of  the 
outlets  he  queried  had  used  some 
form  of  Classified.  Of  the  small 
number  of  steady  users,  however, 
insufficient  service,  particularly  as 
regards  copy  preparation,  militated 
against  increased  use. 

4:  4c  ♦ 


Plainfield  Paper's 
Plant  Tours  Popular 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — Plant  tours 
for  organized  groups  can  prove  to 
be  an  effective  public  relations 
procedure  as  exemplified  by  the  fa¬ 
vorable  reaction  obtained  from 
them  by  the  Plainfield  Courier- 
Sews,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

With  a  standing  invitation  open 
to  any  school,  civic,  church  or 
fraternal  groups  in  its  trading  area, 
the  Courier-News  building  is 
thronged  by  more  curious  visitors 
than  the  average  paper  of  its  size. 

“We  consdier  this  valuable  first¬ 
hand  promotion  which  builds  up 
far  more  good-will  and  improved 
relations  with  our  readers  than 
all  the  tons  of  printed  promotion 
matters  we  could  turn  out,”  ex¬ 
plained  Harvey  L.  Benner,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  “When  the  school 
buses  unload  their  crowds  of  eager 
youngsters  it  means  we  are  build¬ 
ing  readers  for  the  future.  Such 
personalized  explanation  of  how  a 
newspaper  ticks  is  worth  all  the 
time  and  effort  you  put  into  it.” 

Bookings  are  arranged  well  in 
advance  through  the  library-clerk, 
Mrs.  Norma  E.  Barrett.  She  tries 
to  arrange  appointments  on  the 
less  crowded  days,  avoiding  Mon¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  as 
a  rule.  About  15  persons  are  taken 
in  the  average  group.  The  guide 
is  usually  a  department  head  or  a 
person  familiar  with  the  entire 
plant’s  routine,  and  they  are  ro¬ 
tated  from  time  to  time  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  regular  duties. 

Each  visitor  receives  a  booklet 
which  gives  information  on  the 
paper’s  70-year-old  history  and  the 
one  and  a  half  million  dollar  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  story  is  also  carried  in  that 
day’s  issue  on  the  visit  with  names 
of  each  person  in  the  party. 


The  1953-4  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Highway  Safety  Program  kit 
containing  12  1,000-line  newspaper 
ad  mats  along  with  related  edi¬ 
torial  matter  should  make  a  bang- 
up  cooperative  ad  series  on  the 
automotive  pages  in  Classified.  The 
ads  could  easily  fit  into  six  col¬ 
umns  and  this  writer’s  first  im¬ 
pulse  is  to  get  six  sponsors  among 
auto  dealers  each  time  the  ad  runs 
— one  for  each  200  lines  as  the  ad 
goes  to  1,200  lines  on  a  9-column 
page. 

*  *  * 


Panama  Stamp| 
Honors  Daily 


By  Elraest  A.  Kehr 


'eim 


Alan  Clark  Is  CAM 
On  New  Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans — Hugo  Heyns, 
advertising  director  for  the  hem, 
has  appointed  Alan  Clark  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  Warren  A.  Holloway,  who  took 
over  management  of  the  general 
advertising  department. 

Mr.  Clark  was  CAM  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  since 
1946.  For  16  years  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Amarillo  Real  Estate 
Board. 


A  neat  little  trick  by  Hubert 
Totton,  CAM,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  to  bring 
in  additional  linage  during  the 
summer  harvest  time  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  ads  like  this  in  all  the 
near-by  newspapers: 

“FRUIT  GROWERS— Sell  your 
fruit  and  produce  to  people  of  the 
nearby  Klamath  Basin.  Use  effi¬ 
cient,  inexpensive  Want  Ads  to  get 
the  customers  you  need.  Write 
Herald  &  News,  P.  O.  Box  941, 
Klamath  Falls.” 


Panama  hxs  just  issued  two 
cial  airmail  stamps  to  comme 
rate  the  centennial  of  La  Estrell 
tie  Panama. 

Printed  by  the  American  Baiii 
Note  Company,  in  New  York,  fe 
five-centavo,  red,  and  10  centavcM 
blue,  stamps  reproduce  the  mas  i 
head  of  the  first  edition  of  Tuc- 
day,  Feb.  1,  1853,  which  sho» 
that  it  was  edited  by  Luis  A.  Mid 
dleton  and  Archibaldo  B.  Boyd  fc 
publication  “daily  except  Mor 
days.” 

While  many  stamps  have  ho: 
ored  the  newspaper  industry  eJ 
tors,  publishers  and  newspapej 
boys,  this  is  but  the  seventh  tiir^ 
that  actual  mastheads  or  fro: 
pages  have  been  used  as  a  maje 
postage  stamp  design.  In  193Ci 
Honduras  issued  three  adhesivesj 
each  of  which  depicts  the  dingbil 
of  Gaceta  del  Gobierno,  the  cour 
try’s  first  journal  whose  centenni^ 
the  stamps  commemorated.  Thrft 
years  later,  on  the  other  side  c 
the  Atlantic,  San  Marino  honoreej 
all  four  of  the  newspapers  put, 
lished  in  that  postage  stamp  siiT 
republic:  //  Populo  Sammarinese 
Bollettino  Ufficio,  Giurispritden-j] 
Sammarinese  and  Libertas  Pn\ 
petua.  In  1936,  to  mark  the  Ma¬ 
drid  Press  Association  Congress 
Spain  issued  a  large  stamp  upot| 
which  are  shown  an  eagle  and  thtj 
front  pages  of  several  of  its  news-l 
papers. 

In  1949,  the  Soviets  release!  | 
one  stamp  showing  a  Russian  read-i 
ing  Pravda,  and  one  showing  a:  I 
impressive  array  of  front  pages  o(| 
other  Communist  sheets.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  another  “newspaper 
stamp  appeared  to  mark  the 
publication  of  Iskra.  Its  desigt| 
shows  the  front  pages  of  Pravdi] 
and  the  new  journal. 

Romania,  too,  put  Red  newspa; 
pers  on  a  set  of  its  stamps,  issued 
in  1948,  ostensibly  to  mark  ll* 
so-called  “Week  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press.” 


Lamb  Buys  Finn 


CAMs  to  Visit 
Newsprint  Plant 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Delegates  to 
the  Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association’s  convention  will  see 
newsprint  in  the  making  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  sessions  here.  A  tour 
of  the  West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co. 
plant  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  23,  an¬ 
nounces  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg,  Ta¬ 
coma  News  Tribune.  The  plant  is 
cooperatively  owned  by  42  western 
newspapers. 


In  a  move  to  diversify  busintsi 
activities,  Edward  Lamb  Enter 
prises,  Inc.,  has  bought  the  C.  L-i 
Bryant  Corp.  of  Cleveland,  manu-i 
facturers  of  gas  and  oil  fumac^j 
since  1931.  Lamb  Enterprises  Bj 
headed  by  Edward  Lamb  of  To- 1 
ledo,  who  has  newspaper  and! 
radio-TV  interests. 


EO! 


Ironton  Merger  OB 

Ironton,  O. — A  merger  of  th« 
Ironton  News  with  the  new  Irontot 
Courier  in  the  morning-Sundai 
field  lasted  for  only  one  issue.  Tin 
papers  resumed  as  independeoi 
publications.  This  town  of  16,0W 
has  a  third  daily,  the  Tribune,  \ 
the  evening.  '  ' 
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ot  market  it  is 


^7  The  people  in  markets  served  by  Brush-Moore 

newspapers  respond  as  they  do,  because  their  newspaper  is 
part  of  the  family.  Brush-Moore  newspaper  readers 
believe  and  react  to  what  they  read— both  editorial  and 
advertising  material.  They’re  the  kind  of  active,  interested  people 
who  make  Brush-Moore  markets  great  markets. 
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lOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Report  on  Graduates' 
Demand  Up,  Supply  Off 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

While  demand  for  journalism  Starting  salaries  for  graduates 
graduates  exceeded  the  supply  were  almost,  but  not  quite  up  to 
from  three  to  ten-to-one  in  1953,  the  average  for  college  graduates 
number  of  graduates  declined  generally.  Average  starting  pay 
nearly  11  per  cent  over  the  pre-  offered  by  non-manufacturing 
vious  year.  And  24  per  cent  of  companies  in  1953,  he  says,  were 
this  reduced  class  of  ’53  went  into  $62.50  per  week,  as  against  the 
military  service.  $60.22  in  journalism.  In  the  manu- 

That’s  the  reason  journalism  factoring  industries,  however,  the 
schools  told  newspaper  employers  average  was  $71  per  week,  and 
over  and  over  again,  during  last  engineering,  $74  to  $77  per 
school  year,  “Sorry,  we  have  no  week. 

one  to  knd  you.”  Midwest  and  western  salaries 

The  graduate  and  employment-  fo^  journalism  grads  tended  to 
demand  figures  were  gathered  by  higher  than  for  those  in  the 
Charles  T.  Duncan,  professor  of  South  and  East, 
journalism  at  the  University  of 

Oregon  school  of  journalism,  for  San  Jose  Moves  Into 
the  current  issue  of  Journalism  Own  Journalism  Bldg. 
(2«nr/er/y.  He  reports  that  “un-  department  of  journalism 

at  San  Jose  State  College  has 
H  f ‘‘  journaluim  graduate,  ^^^ved  into  its  own  building  In  ad- 
andtha  salary  wise,  he  did  about  ^o  office  and  classroom  fa- 

as  we  1  as  the  average  college  ^hich  it  offers,  it  provides 

graouate.  ,  .  ,  a  25x50  foot  newsroom  for  the 

SP^^rtan  Daily,  laboratory  news- 
ranged  from  $80  per  wwk  (two  paper  advertising  and  newswriting 
cases)  to  $45  (one  case)  with  a  laboratories,  newspaper  reading 
average  of 

seminar  rooms,  a  photo- 
^  u  graphic  studio  and  dark5rooms 

who  tabulated  questionnaire  re-  housing  some  $10,000  worth  of 
turns  from  60  schools  and  de-  press  photo  equipment, 
partments  of  journalism.  For  ,  .  .... 

women,  the  range  was  from  $65  addition  to 

per  week  (four  cases)  to  $40  (two  ?1  individual  student  dark- 

cases),  with  a  median  of  $55  and  lecture  room,  studio 

an  average  of  $53  54  ”  chemical  rooms  for  instruction 

By  far  the  greatest  demand  for  photography  and  a 

graduates  was  in  the  newspaper  j'  typographical  laboratory 

field,  says  Prof.  Duncan.  “This  devoted  entirely  to  printing  m- 
was  true  for  both  editorial  and  '‘l''“etion. 

advertising  jobs.  Most  of  this  de-  The  college  yearbook  and  quar- 
mand,”  he  says,  “was  in  the  daily  tcly  magazine,  which  are  spon- 
ifield,  with  weeklies  a  close  second  sored  by  the  journalism  depart- 
and  leading  all  other  categories  by  ment,  also  are  housed  in  its  new 
more  than  twice.”  quarters. 

Least  demand  on  the  editorial 
side,  he  says,  existed  in  television,  Hovey  Goes  to  Italy 
wire  service,  magazines  and  radio.  On  Fulbright  Grant 
in  that  order.  In  advertising  the  gkkham  Hovey,  associate  pro¬ 
demand  was  slowest  in  television,  journalism  at  the  Uni- 


direct,  radio  and  agency. 


A  SCHOL.4R  and  good  reporter 
is  Karen  Childers,  University  of 
Houston  correspondent  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  who  has  won 
the  $1,000  Houston  Press  Club 
scholarship.  She’s  a  journalism 
major,  of  course. 


Dean's  Secretary 
Wins  J-Scholarship 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  Mrs. 
Mary  Alyce  Hobdy,  secretary  to 
the  dean  of  instruction  at  Gram- 
bling  College,  has  won  the  seventh 
annual  Robert  S.  Abbott  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  Journalism  for  a 
year  of  study  at  the  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism.  The 
scholarship  carries  a  $500  cash 
award  with  it. 

Mrs.  Hobdy  is  an  honor  grad¬ 
uate  from  Tougaloo  College  in 
Mississippi.  She  taught  English  at 
Harris  High  School,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  for  three  years  and  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Meridian  Morn- 


'Copter  Drops 
Balls  of  Money  , 
On  'Sale'  Crowd 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  San  Jou. 
Mercury  and  News  drew  a  crow  ^ 
Aug.  6  variously  estimated  at  fror' 
50,000  to  70,000  to  catch  50.; 
money-filled  ping  pong  bal 
dropped  from  a  low-flying  helj 
copter. 

The  stunt,  staged  to  focus  atter 
tion  on  a  “Dollar  Days,”  sale,  wa  j 
labelled  “Dollars  from  the  Sky. 

The  money  used — $640 — was 
stuffed  into  the  gilded  ping  pon; 
balls  and  then  dumped  into  10  pa 
per  bags.  Each  of  the  balls  con¬ 
tained  at  least  $1.  Ten  had  $.' 
bills  in  them  and  two  had  certifri 
cates  good  for  $50 — upon  their- 
return  to  the  Mercury  and  News  | 
The  two  winners — a  man  and  a| 
woman— came  in  less  than  10  min 
utes  after  the  drop  was  over. 

Some  smart  entrepreneurs  used! 
open  umbrellas,  butterfly  nets,  andl 
even  shoe  boxes  attached  to  sticks  i 
to  try  to  snag  the  golden  orbs. 

■ 

Lester  Benz  Heads 
Journalism  Sequence 

Iowa  City,  la. — Lester  G.  Benz  | 
former  publisher  of  the  Mitchell 
County  Press  at  Osage,  and  former 
president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso-^ 
ciation,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  community  journalism  se¬ 
quence  in  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Director  Leslie  G.  Moeller  an¬ 
nounces. 

He  will  spend  approximately  12 
weeks  each  year  in  field  work 
which  will  take  him  to  Iowa  news¬ 
paper  plants,  radio  stations,  maga-  j 


ing  Sun.  Her  husband,  Frederick,  zine  publishing  houses  and  to  high 


versity  of  Wisconsin,  will  spend 


Diminishing  eiirollmen  s  at  the  academic  year  in  Italy 

journalism  ^hools,  country  wide,  ^  representative  of  the  National 
during  the  last  several  years,  are  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
reflected  in  the  figures  for  grad-  He  has  been  awarded  a 

uates.  Total  number  of  bachelor  s 
and  advanced  degrees  declined 

from  1,873  in  1952  to  1,670  in  the  "'^ile  in  Italy  he  will  arrange 
60  schools  reporting.  exchange  of  programs  be- 

About  the  same  proportion  of  Italiana  and  the 

grads  went  into  the  military  service  NAEB.  He  also  plans  to  send  back 
this  year  as  last.  After  the  armed  commentaries,  documentaries,  and 
forces  had  taken  their  cut,  only  interview  by  tape  recording  for 
1,270  remained  available  for  jobs.  NAEB  stations. 

“Women  students  are  increasing  Prof.  Hovey  will  be  returning 
in  number,”  Prof.  Duncan  re-  to  familiar  journalistic  ground.  He 
ports.  “Nearly  35  per  cent  of  all  was  a  war  correspondent  in  Italy 
journalism  graduates  in  1952-53  for  the  International  News  Service 
were  women,  as  compared  to  ap-  during  World  War  II,  and  covered 
proximately  30  per  cent  the  pre-  many  of  the  major  engagements  of 
vious  year.”  the  Italian  campaign. 


schools.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  , 
the  school’s  work  in  high  .school  i 
journalism. 

■ 

Barkow  a  Broker 

Carl  Barkow,  publisher  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  for  more  than 
35  years,  has  sold  his  newspapen 
and  is  now  engaged  in  selling  Cali- 
,  ,  fornia  newspapers.  Mr.  Barkov 

as  well  as  classroom  work  at  Flor-  Banning  Record  for  30 

ida  State  University  s  school  of  ye^j-s  and  was  the  founder  of  tht 
journalism.  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre  s  Desert  Sun  of  Palm  Springs  which 
newspaper  editing  class  worked  for 
a  week  on  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Under  the  direction  of  George 
Anderson,  managing  editor,  the 
students  wrote  headlines  and  edited 
stories. 


is  assistant  football  coach  at 
Grambling. 

The  Chicago  Defender  is  donor 
of  the  scholarship  in  memory  of 
its  founder. 

■ 

Class  Gets  Workout 
On  Tallahassee  Daily 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Climaxing 
eight  weeks  of  on-the-job  training 


he  published  20  years.  He  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Frank  Chamber 
Business  Opportunities  Agency  i® 
Banning. 


Press  Parley  Date 


3  Sons  Carry  On 

Marion,  O. — ^Three  sons  ot 
Harry  S.  Elliott,  who  is  retiring  as 
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Eugene,  Ore. — ^The  annual  Press  editor  of  the  Marion  Star  after  50 
Conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  years  of  newspaper  work,  are  ac- 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  live  in  the  business  and  a  fourth 
sociation  and  the  University  of  is  in  public  relations.  They  are: 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  will  Robert,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  Wil- 
take  place  on  the  campus  Feb.  19  liam.  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Stott 
and  20,  1954.  Tom  Purcell,  pub-  Times  and  Advocate;  John,  Louis- 
Usher  of  the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Out-  ville  (Ky.)  Times,  and  Charles, 
look,  is  president.  Hartford,  Conn. 
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85%  HOME  DELIVERY  OF  THE 
WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS! 


The  Westchester  market  is  all  wrapped  up  in  the  papers 
it  relies  upon  for  the  local  news  and  advertising  essential  to  every 
family  .  .  .  families  with  the  highest  buying  income  in  New 
York  State— $8,199 !  * 

Carrier  delivered  into  these  prosperous  homes  and  daily 
consulted  for  shopping  information,  the  Westchester  Group 
Newspapers  ALONE  constitute  this  mzu-ket’s  guide  for  buying 
.  .  .  BIG  buying.  Last  year,  for  example,  Westchester  spent 
more  for  food  per  family  than  ANY  other  major  New  York 
market— $252,872,000 !  * 


These  are  the  vital  reasons  why  Westchester  reteiil  food 
stores  advertise  EXCLUSIVELY  in  the  .  .  . 


CMUP 
NBWSP 


«e«»rricht  ttt8*  rnmfmtnt  Swrwy 

■wylfiS  Powtr;  further  r»pr«<yctl»<i 
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COMPLETE  TELECASTING  EQUIPMENT 


EASTON  EXPRESS 


TIIEVISION  TRANSMITTER  DIVISION 

Alien  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc. 

(  1  Clifton,  N.  J. 


1 

11 

m 

111 

E 

Du  Mont  engineers  William  G>thron  and 
William  Sayer  check  out  the  WGLV-TV 
UHF  transmitter  with  Charles  Thon,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Elaston  Station.  Accessibil¬ 
ity  of  the  5  KW  klystron  on  a  roll-out  dolly 
is  typical  of  the  operating  and  maintenance 
ease  of  the  transmitter. 


SURVEY  PROVES 
DU  MONT  UHF  SUPERIORITY! 

(Prom  a  preliminary  survey  conducted  by  the  Du  Mont  Propagation 

The  primary  service  area  for  station  WOLV-  The  area  severed  in  this  survey  represents 

TV  is  the  20th  metropolitan  area  in  the  00«b  of  the  population  of  the  area  to  be 

U.S.  with  a  total  population  of  437,824.  servod  by  the  installation. 

(Prom  the  19S3  WORLD  ALMANAC) 

During  ihe  week  of  Junt‘  29,  1953,  a  preliminary  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  approximate  coverage  of  the  new  Du  Mont  5  KW  UHF  transmitter  installed 
at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  A  large  part  of  the  anticipated  service  area  of  WGLV- 
TV  has  not  yet  been  explored.  The  following  facts  have  been  determined  based 
on  our  investigation  covering  90%  of  the  population  to  be  served. 

1.  WGLV-TV  will  provide  100%  noise-free  coverage  of  the  four  principal 

cities — Easton,  Pa.,  B«-thlchem,  Pa..  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Phillipsburg,  New 
Jersey.  , 

2.  In  addition,  the  following  smaller  cities  will  be  100%  covered:  Nazareth,  Pa., 

Bangor,  Pa.,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  Wind  Gap,  Pa.,  Bath,  Pa.,  Slatington,  Pa.,  and 
Washington,  N.  J. 

3.  North  and  west  from  the  station  coverage  will  be  virtually  as  far  as  Blue 
Mountain. 

4.  Beyond  Blue  Mountain  reception  depends  largely  on  local  terrain  conditions. 

ROBERT  P.  WAKEMAN,  Head 
Propagation  Department 
Research  Division 

Allen  B.  Du  .Mont  Laboratories,  Inc. 


UHF  COMES  OF  AGE! 

Once  more  it  took  Du  Mont  to  do  it! 

The  first  UHF  television  transmitter  that  actually  has  exceeded  expectations  in  power 
and  |)erformance  is  this  Du  Mont  5  KW  UHF  Transmitter. 

Now — for  the  first  time,  UHF  has  the  coverage  and  the  reliability  of  reception  that  ' 

puls  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  VHF. 

The  new  Du  Mont  5  KW  UHF  television  transmitter  exceeds  5  KW — and  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  first  successful  UHF  start.  Now  UHF  has  come  of  age — through  the 
j)ioneering  spirit  and  engineering  superiority  of  Du  Mont. 


I.  l.  STACKHOUSE, 

Rresidtnt  and  General  Manatar. 
Easton  Publisliing  Company, 
Pablishtrs  at  Hit  Easton  Express 
and  ownars  tf 
WGLV-TV  and  WEEX-FM 


RICHARD  W.  K'JSSELl, 
Assistant  to  Mr.  StactCitBI 
la  charga  tf  Radit  aad  TV 


NCUON  S.  ROimSUT. 

ttaUw  Maaagdr, 
WtLV-TV  aad  WEn-TM 


CMARia  R.  TMN. 
CMaf  tag iatar, 
WtLV-TV  aad  WEU-FM 


EftSTON,PA. 

Serving  the  Market  Areas  of 
Easton^  Allentown  and  Bethlehem 


\ 


DUMOlr’ 


OPEN  COURT 

A  FEDERAL  judge  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 

trying  to  apply  an  entirely  novel  code  to 
press  coverage  of  proceedings  in  open  court. 
He  declared  a  mistrial  in  a  case  which  he 
blamed  on  a  newspaper  story  reporting  events 
which  took  place  in  court  when  the  jury  was 
absent.  The  court  was  still  in  open  session 
but  the  judge  thought  the  story  was  compar¬ 
able  to  writing  the  jurors  a  letter  about  what 
transpired  that  they  weren’t  supposed  to  hear. 

According  to  precedent  and  practice  the 
proceedings  of  an  open  court  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  material.  If  the  court  was  in  session, 
regardless  of  whether  the  jury  was  present  or 
not,  it  meant  the  public  was  present  and 
therefore  the  press.  To  deny  the  press  the 
right  to  report  what  transpired  amounts  to 
declaring  the  session  closed  and  barring  the 
public. 

Jurors  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  agile 
animals.  When  a  trial  is  in  session  and  the 
judge  sustains  an  objection  to  a  form  of  ques¬ 
tioning  by  an  attorney,  the  order  from  the 
bench  is  “strike  that!”  Whereupon  the  jurors 
are  supposed  to  erase  from  their  minds  the 
events  immediately  preceding.  Now  a  judge 
declares  some  jurors  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  story  reporting  what  a  judge  did 
and  said  during  their  absence.  No  one  ques¬ 
tions  that  they  might  have  been  influenced 
by  what  happened  before  “strike  that.” 

Why  don’t  we  just  assume  jurors  are  ba¬ 
sically  sane  and  intelligent  people  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  on  the  jury  rolls.  The  judge  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  spot  “influence”  in 
the  verdict  if  it  doesn’t  appear  to  be  based  on 
the  evidence.  Then  let’s  leave  the  press  alone 
to  report  what  goes  on  in  open  court  without 
trying  to  define  when  an  open  court  is  not  an 
open  court 

RECRUIT  JOURNALISTS 

DECLINING  enrollments  in  journalism 

schools  with  the  resultant  shortage  of 
well-trained  graduates  for  newspaper  jobs  will 
have  a  serious  impact  on  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies  if  something  isn’t  done  about  it.  We 
say  “smaller  dailies  and  weeklies”  because 
they  hire  the  bulk  of  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  after  gaining  experience  seek  to  go 
on  to  the  larger  metropolitan  dailies  and  other 
fields. 

The  “What’s  to  be  done  about  it”  has  been 
suggested  by  several  people  and  most  recently 
by  Ken  Byerly,  president  of  the  Montana 
Press  Association.  His  solution  is  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  interest  promising  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  in  going  into  journalism  as  a  profession. 
In  other  words,  do  their  own  recruiting. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  in  that.  It  makes 
sense.  Other  industries  are  competing  for 
able  young  men  and  women.  They  stand  to 
get  the  “cream  of  the  crop”  because  news¬ 
papers  are  not  in  there  competing  for  atten¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  work  is  among  the  most 
interesting  occupations.  Publishers  could 
“sell”  it  to  youngsters  if  they  tried. 

But  we  think  something  else  has  to  be 
added.  Many  small  town  papers  w'ill  have  to 
review  their  financial  inducements  for  begin¬ 
ners  if  they  want  to  get  some  of  that  “cream 
of  the  crop.”  The  weekly  payroll  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  for  young  people  these 
days  and  others  are  making  more  attractive 
offers. 


In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trihulation:  but 
be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world. — John,  XVI;  33. 


DREAM  OF  FUTURE 

IHE  NEWSPAPER  field  has  shrunk  in  re¬ 
cent  years  because  of  high  costs.  News¬ 
papers  have  suspended  or  been  merged  be¬ 
cause  operating  costs  have  exceeded  revenue. 
Others  have  not  risen  to  take  their  places  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  equipment.  The 
economic  facts  of  life  have  been  controlling 
despite  the  best  wishes  and  intentions  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Recent  developments  in  the  newspaper 
equipment  field  raise  the  possibility  that  man 
may  outwit  these  economic  forces.  It  doesn’t 
take  much  day-dreaming  to  visualize  the  time 
when  newspapers  might  stop  disappearing  and 
new  ones  might  be  started  at  little  cost. 

Here  is  the  dream:  Photo-composing  de¬ 
vices  of  various  types  are  now  available  or 
will  be  soon.  They  may  be  leased  rather 
than  purchased.  Electronic  engravers  to  make 
illustrations  may  be  leased.  A  press  manu¬ 
facturer  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  leas¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  selling,  his  presses.  Thus 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  when  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  person  or  persons  to 
launch  a  daily  newspaper  without  the  size¬ 
able  major  investment  now  necessary  for  this 
basic  equipment.  In  other  words,  it  might 
bring  a  return  to  the  days  when  a  man  could 
start  his  newspaper  “on  a  shoestring,”  as  was 
once  possible. 

Present  publishers  who  have  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  plant  and  equipment  might  well  ask: 
“What  will  this  new  competition  mean  to  us?” 
To  those  in  one-newspaper  towns  who  keep 
up  with  the  procession  always  seeking  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  improve  their  plants  and  products 
it  will  mean  some  lively  new  competition 
which  they  haven’t  had  in  years — and  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  newspaper 
business. 

INSURANCE  PHOTOS 

WE  CAN’T  go  along  with  the  suggestion  ol 

an  insurance  man  that  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  make  side  money  by  offering  their 
pictures  of  accidents  to  insurance  company 
claims  departments  and/or  to  lawyers  for 
either  side.  It  seems  to  us  the  photos  taken 
on  assignment  belong  to  the  newspaper  which 
is  paying  for  the  photog’s  time,  equipment 
and  supplies  and  are  not  the  private  property 
of  the  cameraman. 

Besides,  as  one  New  York  photo  chief 
stated,  there  is  too  much  danger  that  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  subpoenaed  as  witnesses. 
Perhaps  fine  for  the  photogs  but  a  heck  of 
a  way  to  run  a  newspaper. 


ATTACK  ON  COUNCIL 

AFTER  11  years  of  distinguished,  unselfish, 

unbiased  and  free  service  to  the  people  of 
America  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Advertising 
Council  should  be  attacked  by  a  Congressman 
who  obviously  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Rep.  Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee  while  at¬ 
tacking  the  Ford  Foundation  cited  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  implying  it  may  be  engaged  in 
subversive  activities  and  charged  the  Council's 
public  policy  committee  contains  persons  who 
have  Communist  front  affiliations.  There 
were  no  specifics,  no  names  given. 

Organized  in  January,  1942,  as  the  War 
Advertising  Council  it  was  designed  to  put  the 
forces  of  advertising  behind  the  war  effort. 
Business  gave  advertising  support  exceeding 
one  billion  dollars  to  more  than  ISO  honrK 
front  programs  during  the  war.  Since  then  it 
has  been  continued  under  the  shortened  name 
making  important  contributions  to  the  public 
welfare. 

The  Council  is  financed  by  contributions 
from  organizations  such  as  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper,  radio,  magazine  and 
outdoor  fields;  also  from  individual  agencies 
and  media  owners  and  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  corporations.  Produc¬ 
tion  work  on  individual  campaigns  is  done 
gratis  by  different  advertising  agencies. 

Some  of  the  campaigns  it  has  sponsored 
since  the  war  were  in  support  of:  American 
Economic  System;  American  Heritage;  Better 
Schools;  CARE;  Civil  EXefense;  Communitj 
Chests;  Engineers  Wanted;  Forest  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention;  Ground  Observer  Corps;  Group 
Prejudice;  Home  Fire  Prevention;  National 
Bloixl  Program;  Red  Cross  Fund  Drive;  Re¬ 
ligion  in  American  Life;  Stop  Accidents: 
Student  Nurse  Recruitment;  Defense  Bonds. 

The  Council’s  board  of  directors  reads  like 
a  Who’s  Who  of  American  industry,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  media.  Its  Public  Policy  Committee 
is  a  cross-section  of  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
.American  life,  including  religion,  labor,  medi¬ 
cine,  education,  social  service  and  business 
management.  If  there  was  one  subversive 
among  them,  he  wouldn’t  stand  a  chance  of 
imposing  his  concepts  on  the  others. 

The  American  people  do  not  know  it  but 
they  are  indebted  to  the  Advertising  Council 
Little  publicized  outside  of  the  “trade,”  and 
little  known  to  the  general  public,  the  Council 
has  performed  countless  services  for  America 
by  crystalizing  public  opinion  and  support 
behind  worthwhile  service  campaigns. 

If  Rep.  Reece  continues  this  unwarranted 
attack,  the  media  of  America  should  rally  to 
the  Council’s  support. 

LOTTERIES 

WE  HOPE  the  Supreme  Court  does  under¬ 
take  to  define  “consideration”  under  the 
lottery  laws  to  help  the  FCC  make  up  its  mind 
about  radio  and  TV  give-away  programs.  Of 
course,  it  also  affects  newspaper  stunts. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  now  as  to  what 
constitutes  “consideration”  —  with  “chance” 
and  “prize”  the  three  essential  elements  of  a 
lottery — that  someone  has  to  straighten  it  out. 
If  the  court  should  decide  that  the  reader’-'' 
or  listener’s  time  and  effort  is  a  “considera¬ 
tion,”  then  we’ll  be  more  confused  than  ever. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

Talbert  Patrick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and  publisher  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  seven-months  trip 
to  the  Near  East  and  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sew  York  Post,  was  mar¬ 
ried  this  week  to  Rudolph  G. 
Sonneborn,  president  of  the  New 
York  Chemical  and  Petroleum 
Corp. 

*  «  « 

John  Compton  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pikeville  (Ky.)  Daily 
News,  replacing  William  Raf¬ 
ferty,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  joined  the  paper’s  staff  last 
September. 

*  *  « 

Cornelius  Maloney,  editor  of 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  has  been  appointed  Sunday 
editor  of  the  newspaper.  Thomas 
Egan,  field  representative,  is  acting 
editor. 

* 

David  F.  Thornton  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Va.)  Times- 
Register,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  J.  H.  Thornton,  who  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
for  18  years.  David  resigned  his 
job  as  Roanoke  College  director 
of  development. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 
has  returned  home  to  recuperate 
from  two  eye  operations,  his 
fourth  and  fifth  this  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦" 

Allen  W.  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Clinton  (Conn.)  Recorder  for  the 
past  58  years,  is  marking  his  88th 
birthday,  with  staffs  of  the  Re¬ 
corder  and  Shore  Line  Times  tak¬ 
ing  occasion  for  a  page  one  box 
of  congratulations. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Barbara  Morast  Palmer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Oregon  radio  stations, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Optimist  to  take  charge 
of  advertising  sales  and  copy  lay- 


Franz  D.  Wolff,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  West- 
field  (Mass.)  News-Advertiser, 
has  taken  a  similar  post  on  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record, 
replacing  Matthew  J.  Lambert, 
Jr.,  who  resigned  to  join  Food 
Specialties,  Inc.,  at  Plymouth. 

*  *  * 

Max  Daley,  former  publisher 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  is  now  general  sales  manager 
of  San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Covina,  Calif.  Clarence  A. 
Gebeart,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Covina  Argus- 
Citizen,  is  now  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  San  Gabriel  Valley  group. 


which  publishes  a  chain  of  six  Herald,  has  rejoined  the  San  An-i 


newspapers. 


tonio  papers. 


Believe  in 


Bergen  F.  Newell  has  joined  Larry  J.  Powell  has  been  pro- 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver-  moted  to  state  news  editor  of  the 
tiser  advertising  staff  as  assistant  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 


FlyingSaucers? 


to  CuYTON  Parks,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Aylward,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  -  Journal. 

He  began  as  a 
carrier  in  1928 
and  has  been  ii 
the  circulation 
department  since 
1936.  He  is  the 
son  of  Joseph  M 
Aylward,  w  h  a 
has  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  for  25  years.  ,  ,  .  , 

*  «  «  Aylward.  Jr. 

Larry  Hobart,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel. 
He  replaces  Lillian  Butler,  who 
resigned  to  become  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humbolt  Times-Standard. 
*  *  * 

Charles  Ellis,  news  editor  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Plaindealer  in  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Com- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Bill  King  has  resigned  as  staff 
writer  for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-Evening  News  to  join  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Pheonix. 
Howard  Hunt,  who  left  the 
Express-News  some  months  ago  to 
go  to  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 


He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
news  desk  staff  for  five  years. 

mm* 

Mrs.  Betty  Jaycox  has  become 
women’s  editor  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal.  She  for¬ 
merly  was  a  society  columnist, 
leaving  that  position  to  move  to 
Pottstown,  Pa.  She  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Akron. 

*  «  « 

Ralph  Jennings  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  copy 
rim.  He  formerly  worked  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  with  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  Birmingham. 

*  *  * 

Homer  E.  Baker,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press,  has  resigned  to  join  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
and  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard. 

*  *  * 

Claire  Hogan  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Optimist. 

*  *  * 

Ben  James,  state  editor  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor, 
succeeding  Robert  Hoyt,  who  is 
now  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Richard  Dietz  has  been 
named  state  editor. 

*  «  * 

Harmon  Kallman  has  joined 

the  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  after  six  years  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Ralph  Stone 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


The  best  in  a  long,  long  timer 

—says  a  Pennsylvania  editor  of 

^  NICK  HAUDAY 

By  Keats  Petree 

Many  of  the  nation's  leading  editors  agree 
that  "Nick  Haliday/'  to  be  launched  Sept. 
^  13,  is  the  most  exciting  new  adventure  strip 

1  in  many  a  year.  Ohio  metropolitan  editor 
’  says,  "You  have  a  winner;  art  is  very  good 
and  story  well  done."  Veteran  Kansas  editor 
‘arts  Sept  13  perfect  mixture  to  make  it  go 

’  over."  Dozens  of  other  enthusiastic  com- 
the  nation's  mentsi  We've  seldom  seen  faster  accept* 

.  ance,  quicker  demand.  Send  for  proofs;  re* 
Illy  &  Sunday 


Starts  Sept.  13 
in  the  nation's 
daily  &  Sunday 
newspapers  .  .  . 

Wire  Today 
For  Proofs 


chica'go  sun-times 

211  W.  Waciter  Driva,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  that 
we  have  been  faced  with  visita¬ 
tions  by  flying  craft  of  un¬ 
known  origin.  No  other  ex¬ 
planation  has  fitted  all  the  facts 
gathered. 

TWIN  EARTHS 

is  the  one  strip  on  the  market 
today  that  makes  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  TWIN 
EARTHS  is  not  "another  space¬ 
ship  comic  strip.” 

TWIN  EARTHS 

is  a  thoroughly  plausible  sci¬ 
ence-adventure  strip  created  on 
the  presumption  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  twin  planet  to  Earth. 

TWIN  EARTHS 

contains  no  weird  peoples  or 
wild  flights  of  an  author’s 
imagination. 

The  readily  believable  se¬ 
quences,  at  all  times  absorbing 
and  entertaining  to  young  and 
old,  make 

TWIN  EARTHS 

the  fastest-selling  science-fiction 
strip  in  the  field. 


Wire,  phone,  or  write 
for  samples  and  rales 
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Smith  has  rejoined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Todelo  (Ohio)  Blade 
after  serving  for  27  months  as 
public  information  officer  for  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious  Force 
with  headquarters  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Base. 


reader  on  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  telegraph  editor.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  employed  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  News,  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman  and  the 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Otto  Ellis,  one-time  teleg¬ 
rapher  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  as  a  reporter. 


Jack  Jackson,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail- 
Tribune,  has  been  named  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  for  the 
area,  replacing  Eric  W.  Allen, 
Jr.,  who  is  leaving  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  under  a  scholar¬ 
ship. 


John  Kelley,  sports  editor  of  Where  They  Are  Now 

the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  American,  - 

and  Mrs.  Kelley  sailed  for  Eu-  Howard  Lipton,  formerly  labor 


rope  Aug.  14  aboard  the  liner  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 


America. 


Eldon  L.  Thompson,  copy- 
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Star-Times,  now  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ammunition,  monthly  na¬ 
tional  magazine  of  the  CIO  United 
Auto  Workers  union.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Detroit. 


Tkt  OUen  PMHvktre  and  Advertisers’ 
newspaper  in  America 


Kenyon  Kilbon,  former  staff 


“Would  you  like  an  estimate  on  these  three  solid  pages  of  copy 
describing  your  purse?” 


Somuelson  Heads 
Football  Writers 

Chicago  —  Rube  Samuelson. 


tianc.  Febru.™  I.  1*25  TitlMPitentid ’.nd 

LTtn'p„b^rCoX"*''“" 

Tbi  Eoitoi  «  PiiausBii  Co.,  Inc. 


member  of  the  New  York  Herald  Broadcasting  Company, 

1“'™*''**.  Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of  *  *  * 

i^i  department  of  informa-  Thomas  B.  Schlesinger,  former 

^tor  Ik  Pubiiihet.  December  7. 1901.  Adver-  t'on  in  New  York  City.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  news-  ^ 

'  -u  -  .  .  -  .  *  *  *  man,  has  been  named  assistant  di-  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  was 

Franklin  G.  Minton  has  re-  rector  for  project  planning  for  elected  president  of  the  Football 

signed  as  a  reporter  and  photog-  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Writers  Association,  succ^ding 

rapher  for  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  ♦  *  ♦  William  Dailey  (Tex.) 

Journal  to  become  sports  publicity  Dan  H.  Baer,  formerly  of  the  Morning  News,  at  the  annual 
director  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Champaign  (Ill.)  News -Gazette  meeting  here  last  week  in  connec- 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi-  with  the  All-Star  football 

*  *  *  cago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  ganie.  •„  t  \ 

William  G.  Smock  has  been  Chicago  office  of  Harshe-Rotman,  Tom  Siler,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 

named  manager  of  the  newly  ere-  Inc.,  PR  firm.  Sentinel,  was  cho^n  first  >nce- 

ated  public  relations  department  *  ♦  *  president,  and  Arch  Ward,  Chi- 

WiLLiAM  E.  Lloyd,  former  state  cago  Tribune,  was  elected  second 


JaHBS  WtICRT  Biowk 

President _ 

General  hnitication  O/ice. 


Floor.  Timet  Tower 

4aod  5t.  and  Yofk  %  N.  Y 

BRyent  ^3052,  3off.  .SO^  3055  .pj  305, 

RoaiaT  bcowH  tiuon  Jieoiti  H. 

Man*nnt  ^uor;  Dwiobt  Bern  el. 

Edtun;  Jamei  CoLLinct.  Rat 

^wiR,  Ebwih  Kwoll,  Features:  Roeeet  B.  -  i - -  -  — • — . . 

^  Wallh.  of  Bond  and  Starr,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 


advertising  agency.  He  has  been  editor  and  assistant  city  editor  of  vicepresident.  ^rt  McGrane,  Des 

^■LEe  V  Stoaet.  Pukhsker,  LeiicB  Lahet  with  the  Associated  Press  for  more  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  Moines  (la.)  Register,  was  again 

jj^^***  BtRMADrm  Bokbib*!  than  1 1  years,  most  recently  in  the  and,  before  that,  a  member  of  the  elected  secretary-treasurer  and 

New  York  bureau,  where  he  cov-  news  staff  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  honorary  president  for  life.  Dave 
r**lj*’*  Geobce  s.*  McBbide,  ered  steel  and  railroads  in  the  Progress-Index,  has  become  direc-  Rush,  Western  Union  press  repre- 

Ev“"«  I  business  news  department.  tor  of  special  services  of  the  Am-  sentative,  was  appointed  honorar>' 

CUssiAed  Manaeer  '  k-oloiat,  *  ♦  ♦  grican  Association  of  School  Ad-  assistant  secretary  for  life.^ 

*•  ^  J  Botlee,  Saul  Straus,  who  resigned  re-  ministrators  in  Washington,  D.  C.  rating  the  nations  press 

*Thone^  ggntlv  after  26  vears  a.<;  a  Cincin-  *  *  *  boxes,  the  football  writers  Cited 

John  W,  Dunlap  has  resigned  University  of  Washington  as  out- 


MEtnqwiiun  os!n.’o824“‘irKis  ■'"mone*.  ggntly  after  26  years  as  a  Cincin 
Bureau  fp,  Undon  Guaeanue  ti  ^ati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  sports  staffer, 

S(>0  Norik  Miehitan  Aoa^  Cki,  ha*?  ioinf»d  r^inrinnati  fiarHen  as 


«#.#/;/  CT  ^  has  joined  Cincinnati  Garden  as  as  a  news  editor  of  the  Lo5  ^nding,  placed  those  at  Colorado, 

assistant  to  the  publicity  director.  (Calif.)  Times  to  be  administrative  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 

resiem  Advertisint  Manar^  mullie,*.  *  *  *  assistant  to  the  director  of  Santa  State  in  the  bad  category  and 

Paul  F.  Morrison  has  been  Ana  (Calif.)  College.  included  Chicago  s  Soldiers  Field, 

scene  of  the  All-Star  game,  in  the 


Etd^Kr  Commercial  Trust 

"‘•f-.jfj**  und  Market  Sts..  Pkiladeltkia  i  j  u  •  r  .l 

Tel  Rittenbouie  ^4582.  Jmefe  w’  business  manager  of  the  u  i  i  c  .• 

p^^tswrir. _ •  Drake  University  athletic  depart-  Saul  Hoffman,  former  real  hopeless  classification 

ment  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  is  estate  editor  of  the  Hartford  " 

a  former  night  editor  of  the  Ce-  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  named  SandorSOn  Hcads 
dar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  and  publicity  director  of  Hartford  tt  op  gi  ..if 

has  been  director  of  the  Drake  (bounty  Disabled  American  Veter-  Universiiy  irn  Oiau 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Appointment 
of  Harvey  D.  Sanderson  as  Co- 
Norvel  Burch,  former  Chicago  ordinator  of  Public  Relations  at 


tHj  ««»».  Lahpeell  Watson,  Milu 

*5"  4.  Td  GAHidd  1-7050. 

Lomjt  Aaoertisini  BeorrsenUttive  Dum- 


~  ...  AP^w.E,  w-wr  C,  rewouje,  MUU  iSldt.. 

GArfdd  1-7850.  Zm 

■T**  Dunkirk  . 

_ _ news  bureau  since  1945. 

Ofice:  Allan  Delapohs, 

Manater.  19  Dorekester  Court.  Muswell  Hill. 


London,  S.  10. 


Court,  Muswell  Hill,  Priscilla  L.  Hendryx,  Woman’s 


Pos^.  Nance,  td^.  G.  Lanceiaan.  "is.  '"terest  feature  writer  for  the  and  Louisville  newspaperman,  and  University  College  of  Syr^mse 


Avraus  de  Paris,  Vincen'nes ‘(Seioer*cioi^t  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for  more  recently  editor  of  Industrial  has  been  announced  by  Dean 

become  Supervisor,  has  been  appointed  edi-  Alexander  N.  Charters. 

Paris  Oct).  France.  '  an  account  executive  in  the  public  torial  director  of  the  National 


_  _  _  _  _  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  has  resigned 

^•'^Nembet  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  relations  department  of  Ketchiim,  Safety  Council’s  editorial  division,  from  the  State  Department  s  Inter- 


Membet  Attociat^  Butinett  Publications. 
7  “O' •»«•*«  net  paid  to  Dec.  31.  1*52  19.052 
(at  6led  sritb  A - 
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i.B.C.  subject  to  audit). 


see  renewal  for  7  years .  81  69% 

For  Subscription  Rates  tee  Paye  2. 


MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advertising  agency. 
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national  Press  Service,  succeeds 
Gardner  Campbell,  for  many  J.  Robert  White,  who  has  joined 
years  managing  editor  and  editorial  the  industrial  relations  department 
Gilbert  W.  Kingsbury,  former  writer  for  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  of  the  W«tinghouse  Electronic 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  reporter  Daily  Item,  and  a  member  of  the  Tube  Division, 
and  copyreader  who  became  assist-  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen-  Mr.  Sanderson  was  promotion 
ant  news  editor  at  WLW  radio  tatives,  has  been  named  to  a  spwial  manager  of  the  Syracuse  Journal 
station  in  1942,  has  been  promoted  recess  commission  to  study  revision  until  1939,  when  he  became  pro¬ 
to  vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub-  of  the  Massachusetts  District  motion  manager  and  news  man- 
licity  and  promotion,  Crosley  Courts  system.  ager  of  radio  station  WFBL. 
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TO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  WHO  SEEK  SUCCESS  < 

[  _ _ 

IN  SELLING  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

The  N.Y.  NEWS  leads 

all  New  York  newspapers 
in  Retail  Advertising  Linage 


RETAIL  LINAGE 

in  all  New  York  newspapers 

FIRST  6  MONTHS  1953 

1  NEWS  ....  13,765,361 

2  Times . 10,152,619 

3  Her.  Tribune.  .  .  5,513,599 

4  Mirror .  5,066,125 

5  Post .  4,242,168 

6  Wor-Tel  &  Sun  .  3,799,638 

7  Jour.  Amer.  .  .  .  3,632,373 

8  Eagle .  2,044,405 

SOUVCC  M«dia  Records 


I  hr  nutional  lulvrrtist'r's  h«*>t  ‘iiiaraiitor  of  surress  in  solIin}i 
the  New  York  market  is  to  sell  through  the  inetliuiii  wliieh  mail 
marrhants  have  fount!  protliices  the  most  husiness  for  them. 

Retailers  have  a  daily  eheek  on  the  results  of  their  advertisiii}:. 
For  years  running  they  have  hou^ht  more  lines,  and  spent 
more  money  in  the  News  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper 
And  in  the  first  six  months  of  19.v.3,  the  New  York  NEWS  was 
FIRST  in  RETAIL  aiiioii^  all  of  the  newspapt'rs  in  Anieriea. 


The  N.Y.  NEWS  leads 

all  newspapers  in  New  York 
inTotai  Dispiay  Linage,  and  is 


FIRST  in  Clothing  Stores  FIRST  in  Jewelers 

FIRST  in  Drug  Stores  FIRST  in  Sporting  Goods 

FIRST  in  Elec.  Appl.  &  Supplies  FIRST  in  Alcoholic  Beverages 

FIRST  in  Furniture  &  Household  FIRST  in  General  Groceries 
FIRST  in  Heating  &  Plumbing  FIRST  in  Toilet  Requisites 

FIRST  6  MONTHS  1953  SOURCE:  Medio  Records 

THE^  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

NEWS  BUILDING,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
FRANCISCO,  1.55  Mont(tf>tnery  Street.  4  •  LOS  ANGELES,  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  17 


MORE  THAN  TWICE  THE  CIRCULATION,  DAILY  OR 
SUNDAY,  OF  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA 


TOTAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 
in  all  New  York  newspapers 

FIRST  6  MONTHS  1933 

1  NEWS  ....  17,091,756 

2  Times .  16,434,386 

3  Her.  Tribune.  .  .  9,650,955 

I  4  Mirror .  6,827,833  , 

I  5  Jour.  Amer.  .  .  .  6,030,742 

!  6  Wor-Tel  &  Sun  .  5,914,075 

1  7  Post . 5,412,651 

8  Eagle .  3,097,162 

I  SOURCE:  Medio  Records 

Advertising  offices  also  in: 
CHICAGO,  Tribune  Touer,  11  •  SAN 
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RADIO-TV 

Business  Is  Picking  Up 
On  Radio  Side  of  House 

By  Jerry  Walker 

For  a  much  longer  time  than  it  “This  18  million  dollars’  worth 
takes  to  make  a  spot  announce-  of  business,”  Mr.  Fineshriber  said, 
ment.  Radio  stood  on  its  own  two  “is  strong  evidence  of  the  adver- 
feet  this  week  and  made  with  tisers’  confidence  in  the  radio  net- 
news  that  sounded  big  again  in  work  as  an  advertising  medium, 
the  broadcasting  business.  “We  have  and  will  continue  to 

With  factory  output  stepped  up  develop  new  merchandising  and 
alMut  35  per  cent,  the  downward  promotion  concepts  to  assist  and 
trend  in  distribution  of  radio  re-  insure  the  clients’  maximum  audi- 
ceivers  to  dealers  around  the  ence. 

country  apparently  ended  in  the  “We  plan  to  re-program  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  The  six-  network  and  to  get  away  from  tra- 
months  shipments  added  up  to  dition-bound  formulas.  Radio  will 
3,214,000  sets,  as  compared  with  be  used  for  what  it  can  rightfully 
2,876,000  in  the  corresponding  do — reach  the  greatest  mass  audi- 
period  of  1952.  ence  in  the  country  today  where  it 

These  figures  emerged  from  sta-  provides  a  service  to  the  client  at  a 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Radio-  cannot  be  matched  by 

Electronics-TV  Manufacturers  As-  other  form  of  advertising, 
sociation  which  gave  an  overall  P  &  G  Heads  List 

picture  of  110,000,000  radio  sets  In  new  business,  52-weck  con- 
produced  since  the  end  of  World  tracts  were  signed  by  the  Inter- 
War  II  eight  years  ago.  national  Harvester  Company 

Radio  station  news  editors  went  through  Young  &  Rubicam  and 
into  a  huddle  with  Associated  the  American  Dairy  Association, 
Press  executives  to  devise  a  pro-  Inc.,  through  Campbell-Mithun. 
gram  for  improving  the  quality  The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
of  news  programming  and  to  swap  contracted  for  26  weeks  through 
ideas  for  making  newscasts  more  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
sponsorable.  and  the  Coleman  Company,  first 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  CIO  presi-  NBC  Radio  Fall  Tandem  plan 
dent,  arranged  for  a  52-week  daily  client,  signed  through  N.  W.  Ayer, 
new^ast  on  the  ABC  network  In  renewal  business  during  the 
costing  about  $600,000,  with  John  60-day  period,  Procter  &  Gamble 
W.  Vandercook  as  commentator.  Company  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
And  then  came  the  report  from  list  with  renewals  for  six  pro- 
NBC  that  a  total  of  $18,000,000  grams,  each  running  52  weeks, 
in  new  and  renewal  business  had  The  agencies  were  the  Blow  Com- 
bwn  lined  up  in  the  last  60  days,  pany  Inc.,  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc., 
Significantly,  this  was  the  first  Compton  Adevertising  Inc., 
business  accounting  of  the  network  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  Inc.  and 
since  the  recent  separation  of  radio  Young  and  Rubicam. 
and  TV  in  the  NBC  organization.  Other  52-week  renewals  came 
Two  million  dollars  of  this  total  from  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
hM  been  realized  in  new  orders  Co.  through  Sweeney  &  James 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  or  since  Co.;  Skelly  Oil  Company  through 
the  new  radio  operation  was  set  up  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.; 
under  W.  H.  Fineshriber,  Jr.,  with  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Ted  Cott  as  operating  vicepresi-  Company  through  Bert  S.  Gittins 
dent-  Advertising;  De  Soto  Motor  Cor- 
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poration  through  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne;  Sterling  Drug, 
Inc.,  through  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample;  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  through  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company;  and  the 
Serutan  Company  through  Brown 
Brothers  Advertising.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  ne- 
newed  for  52  weeks  through  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles. 

Thirty-nine-week  contracts  were 
signed  by  American  Cigarette  & 
Cigar  Company  through  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles;  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  through  Benton  & 
Bowles  and  Kraft  Foods  Com¬ 
pany  through  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  renewed  for  44  weeks  through 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  while  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  re¬ 
newed  “Grand  Ole  Opry”  for  52 
weeks  and  “Walk  a  Mile”  for  39 
weeks,  both  through  the  William 
Esty  Company. 

Sales  Pending 

Station  sales  awaiting  FOC  ap¬ 
proval  include: 

KGW,  Portland.  Ore.,  for  $475,- 
000,  by  the  Newhouse  interests  to 
Jack  Keating  group.  Newhouse  has 
option  to  buy  half-interest  in 
KOIN-AM-TV. 

WINS,  New  York,  for  $450,000, 
by  Crosley  Broadcasting  Co.  to 
J.  M.  Elroy  McCaw  group.  Cros¬ 
ley  paid  $1,700,00  to  Hearst  Ra¬ 
dio,  Inc.,  in  1945  for  the  station. 

WJJD,  Chicago,  for  $900,000, 
by  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  to 
Plough  Broadcasting  Company. 
Station  has  earned  $250,000  a  year 
before  taxes  for  last  five  years. 
Field  paid  $700,000  for  it  in  1944. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
withdrew  its  application  for  a  TV 
-station,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Television  Com¬ 
pany  to  receive  such  a  permit 
without  opposition.  The  Gazette 
transfers  ownership  to  its  radio 
station,  KCRG,  for  $100,000  in 
exchange  for  30  per  cent  stock  in 
the  new  enterprise  for  $90,000.  The 
newspaper  will  continue  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  operation. 

Transfer  Approved 

Four  Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
men  are  among  the  new  owners  of 
the  Indiana,  Pa.,  radio  station  as 
the  result  of  an  ownership  transfer 
approved  by  the  FCC. 

The  FCC  okayed  the  sale  of  In¬ 
diana  Broadcasting  Company, 
owned  by  Thompson  Cassel,  now 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  WDAD,  Inc., 
a  newly-formed  corporation. 

President  of  the  new  company 
is  W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress.  On  the  board 
of  directors  is  R.  J.  Kennard  of 
State  College,  president  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Publishing  Company  of 
Clearfield;  Braton  R.  Gardner,  of 
State  College,  Pa.,  vicepresident  of 
the  Progressive  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  John  H.  Biddle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Biddle  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Daily  News. 


Clearfield  Broadcasters,  Inc.. 
which  owns  the  majority  interest 
in  Indiana  radio  station,  also  owns 
WCPA,  Clearfield;  WAKU,  Lat- 
robe;  and  WJCM,  Sebring,  Fla. 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  News¬ 
paper  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  and  own¬ 
ers  of  Radio  station  WJPG,  ap¬ 
plied  for  an  increase  in  daytime 
power  of  5,000  watts.  The  station 
now  operates  on  a  daytime  power 
of  1,000  watts. 

*  *  * 

Citations  and  congratulation.s 
(from  President  Eisenhower  and 
others)  poured  in  this  week  to 
Mutual’s  newscaster.  Bill  Henry,  a 
radio  newsman  for  30  years  who 
has  never  deviated  from  a  no¬ 
opinion  policy.  Mr.  Henry  still 
writes  a  column  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  (Calif.)  Times.  ‘  He  broke  into 
radio  when  a  fellow  Timesman  be¬ 
came  ill  and  he  substituted  for  him. 
*  «  * 

The  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
signed  up  as  sponsor  of  Liberace, 
TV’s  current  half-hour  musical 
rage.  According  to  Guild  Films 
Company,  Inc.,  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  weekly  program, 
the  newspaper  is  the  79th  sponsor 
of  Liberace. 

■ 

Weeklies  Are  Written 
Over  Readers'  Heads 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Florida 
weekly  editors  are  writing  editor¬ 
ials  over  the  heads  of  their  read¬ 
ers,  a  study  of  20  Florida  papers 
discloses. 

The  study,  made  by  a  Florida 
State  University  graduate  student. 
Miss  Ruth  Peeling,  showed  that  17 
of  the  papers  carried  editorials 
that,  on  the  average,  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  less  than  half  of  the 
adult  population. 

Miss  Peeling,  who  is  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Morehead  City 
(N.  C.)  News-Times,  checked  20 
weeklies. 

■ 

Mid-Atlantic  Weeklies 
In  Sales  Organization 

Weekly  newspapers  in  Pensyl- 
vania,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  are  forming  a  new 
sales  and  service  organization  for 
advertisers,  especially  national,  to 
be  known  as  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Weeklies. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  who 
is  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
group,  said  the  group  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  assessments  for  individ¬ 
ual  members,  depending  upon  cir¬ 
culation.  More  than  $3,000  has 
already  been  raised  for  the  cooper¬ 
ative  project. 

■ 

Weekly  by  Offset 

Carmen,  Okla. — A  new  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Carmen  News, 
printed  by  the  offset  method,  is 
being  published  by  Macfarlane 
Publishing  Co.  here.  First  issue 
came  out  July  23. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Mellow,  Civilized  Style 
Tells  of  English  Editors 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A 
NEWSPAPER:  An  account  of  the 
Temperaments,  Perturlntions,  and 
Achievements  of  John  Morley,  W.  T. 
Stead,  E.  T.  Cook,  Harry  Cust,  J.  L. 
Garvin  and  three  other  Editors  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.”  By  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  Scott.  New  York:  The  British 
Book  Center.  Inc.,  E.  ,55th  Street. 
417  pp.  $6.75.  Published  by  Methuen 
■and  Co.  Ltd.,  London. 


Here  are  mellow  memories,  ur¬ 
banely  written,  of  such  history¬ 
making  English  editors  as  Viscount 
John  Morley,  W.  T.  Stead,  Sir 
Edward  Cook,  Harry  Cust,  and 
J.  L.  Garvin.  They  are  memories 
too  of  the  human  nature  in  build¬ 
ing  newspapers — and  in  handling 
and  advising  such  staff  members 
and  contributors  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  Walter  Bagehot,  Arthur  Bal¬ 
four,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mazzini, 
George  Eliot,  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  Walter  Pater,  Dante  Rossetti, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  Algernon  Swinburne,  and 
.\nthony  Trollope. 

England  since  the  17th  century 
has  been  a  nation  of  avid  news¬ 
paper  readers.  Today,  despite  radio 
and  television,  this  book  points 
out,  “more  newspapers  are  bought 
in  Great  Britain  per  head  of  the 
population  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,”  giving  the  British  press  “enor¬ 
mous  influence  on  political  and  so¬ 
cial  opinion.”  A  check  of  statistics 
will  show  that  in  1951  England’s 
newspaper  circulation  averaged  596 
copies  for  every  thousand  of  her 
population,  compared  with  354  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  Scott,  who  served  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  W.  T. 
Stead,  then  under  Stead’s  succes¬ 
sor,  Sir  Edward  Cook,  and  later 
under  Cook’s  successor,  Harry 
Cust,  tells  with  authority  and  spirit 


the  story  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  highly  influential  paper — 
and  of  the  policies  and  ways  of 
achievement  of  its  distinguished 
editors  beginning  with  John  Mor¬ 
ley.  His  book  is  rich  with  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  letters  and  pri¬ 
vate  diary  excerpts  from  the  edi¬ 
tors’  families  and  from  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  half  a  dozen  prime  min- 
i.sters  of  England. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  is  now  87,  writes 
with  mellow  recollection  through 
which  run  rich  veins  of  idea.  His 
own  writing  recalls  the  observation 
on  style  which  he  quotes  from 
.Vlorley:  “Style  is  the  result  of 
thinking,  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  feeling;  style  comes 
from  brooding  over  ideas,  not  over 
words.”  For  instance,  Mr.  Scott 
in  this  book  writes  whimsically: 

‘  Well-hroiight-iip  little  hoys  are 
taught  not  to  keep  on  saying  T. 
But  there  are  men  whom  even  I 
does  not  content.  Like  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  they  say  ‘We.’  They  are,  of 
course.  Editors.  With  the  large 
capital  now  required  to  establish 
a  daily  newspaper,  it  is  rarer  than 
it  was  for  an  editor  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  unfettered.  The  degree  of 
freedom  he  possesses  he  owes  to 
his  force  of  character,  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  strength  of  his  con¬ 
victions. 

“The  man  who  provides  or  con¬ 
trols  the  money  with  which  a  paper 
is  started  or  continued  is  a  person 
with  notions,  a  will,  and  possibly 
ambitions  of  his  own.  So  it  comes 
about  that  some  of  an  editor’s 
thought  must  be  spared  to  accom¬ 
modating  himself  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  arrangement  under  which  he 
discharges  his  duties.  He  may  have 
an  uneasy  time  of  it.  The  rate  at 
which  editors  often  succeed  one 
another  points  to  this.” 
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A  BOOK  of  this  discerning  scru¬ 
tiny  of  distinguished  journalists  in 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  the 
“new  journalism”  in  England’s 
eighties  and  nineties  could  not  help 
containing  rich  observations  on 
both  newspaper  making  and  on 
newspaper  writing.  Stanley  Mori- 
son  of  the  Times  of  London  in 
his  recent  volume  on  “The  Eng¬ 
lish  Newspaper,”  credits  Mr.  Stead 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with 
having  created  the  “New  Journal¬ 
ism” — by  introducing  “one  innova¬ 
tion  after  another,  the  gossip  col¬ 
umn,  the  interview,  and  the  cross¬ 
head  among  them.”  .And  both 
Hamilton  Fyfe,  the  prolific  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  on  London’s  Fleet 
Street,  and  Lord  Northcliffe,  the 
English  publisher,  credit  Stead  and 
the  Gazette  with  “effecting  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  journalism  in  its  best 
sense.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette’s  first  edi¬ 
tor,  Frederick  Greenwood,  was  the 
principal  influence,  Mr.  Scott  de¬ 
clares,  in  obtaining  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  her  control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
.At  a  cost  of  four  million  pounds, 
the  Canal  has  brought  70  millions 
to  the  British  treasury,  Mr.  Scott 
writes.  The  Gazette,  founded  in 
1865  by  George  Murray  Smith,  a 
millionaire  English  dispenser  of 
mineral  water,  was  named  after 
the  mythical  paper,  “written  for 
gentlemen  by  gentlemen,”  in 
Thackeray’s  “Pendennis.” 

The  idea  for  the  paper's  literary 
name  came  from  Mr.  Smith,  but 
the  idea  for  editing  it  its  “an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  of  high  intelligence, 
complete  integrity,  and  steadfast 
patriotism,”  was  Greenwood’s. 
John  Morley  came  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Gazette  from  rich  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  and  the  London 
Morning  Star.  Morley,  who  be¬ 
came  a  distinguished  political  phi¬ 
losopher  and  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  cabinet  under 
Gladstone,  has  left  some  pithy 
advice  to  reporters  as  quot^  in 
this  latest  book  by  Mr.  Scott. 

To  a  young  political  reporter 
on  his  staff  he  advised: 

“Give  me  light,  judicial,  philo¬ 
sophic  politics  in  easy  undress;  a 
mixture  of  the  jaunty  and  severe. 
Above  all  things,  be  direct,  not 
allusive;  no  esoteric  smirks  for  this 
party  or  that;  hut  a  manly  down¬ 
right  sort  of  stroke,  taking  all 
things  seriously  hut  not  solemnly, 
putting  events  in  their  place  and  in 
due  proportion.  An  artistic  whole 
certainly  ought  to  be  aimed  at.” 

All  the  editors  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  were,  in  widely  different 
ways,  distinguished  journalists  and 
remarkable  men  who  exerted  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  on  the  political 
and  social  life  of  their  time — and 
not  only  on  the  journalism  of  their 
day  but  on  the  journalism  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Scott’s  thoughtful, 
flowing.  idea-provoking  style 
throws  sharp  spotlights  on  the  life, 
politics,  and  personalities  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries. 


Editor's  Auction 
Idea  Supplies 
Library  Funds 

By  John  C.  Bush 

Dallas,  Pa. — A  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher’s  idea  to  lend  support  to  a 
cultural  need  in  his  community  has 
more  than  supplied  necessary  funds 
to  operate  the  Back  Mountain 
Memorial  Library  serving  a  read¬ 
ing  public  over  a  25-mile  radius. 

Six  years  ago,  Howard  W.  Ris- 
ley,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Post,  a  country  weekly 
which  goes  into  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  rural  towns  in  the  Back 
Mountain  section  of  Luzerne 
County  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  suggested  an  auction  sale 
to  raise  funds  for  the  library.  He 
offered  the  use  of  his  “barnyard" 
and  grounds  spread  out  over  near¬ 
ly  a  city  block  and  containing  his 
home,  the  Dallas  Post  offices  and 
printing  plant,  as  the  locale  for  the 
Back  Mountain  Memorial  Library 
Auction. 

The  community  response  was 
tremendous  even  at  the  outset. 
Neighbors  rooted  through  theif 
attics  and  came  up  with  all  sorts 
of  articles  which  were  picked  up 
and  housed  in  Risley’s  Barn  until 
auction  time.  Farmers  sent  pigs 
and  other  livestock  and  merchants 
contributed  new  articles.  Mr.  Ris- 
ley  devoted  several  issues  of  his 
Dallas  Post  prior  to  the  auction 
date  to  list  all  the  items  and  the 
starting  price  for  bidding  on  each. 

Getting  out  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  guiding  an  auction  every  Sum¬ 
mer  is  a  multiple  task  but  Mr. 
Risley  enjoys  the  assignment  and 
works  feverishly  at  both.  Each 
year  the  response  for  articles  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  the  bidding  en¬ 
thusiasm  increases. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Risley  and  the 
auction  committee  thought  they 
had  reached  an  all-time  high  in  net 
funds  from  the  annual  auction. 
More  than  $10,000  was  raised  over 
a  four-day  period.  This  year,  fa¬ 
vored  by  excellent  weather,  the 
four-day  stretch  produced  a  total 
net  income  of  more  than  $11,^00. 

The  Back  Mountain  Library  al- 
.so  has  expanded  Two  former  pri¬ 
vate  residents  on  Main  Street,  IDal- 
las,  now  house  the  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  Back  Mountain  read¬ 
ing  public  with  a  section  of  one 
building  used  as  a  meeting  place 
for  community  organizations, 
a 

Sheboygan  Press 
Has  206-Pg.  Edition 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — To  commem¬ 
orate  the  centennial  of  Sheboygan, 
the  Sheboygan  Press  published  the 
biggest  edition  in  its  history.  The 
206-page  edition  in  10  sections 
came  out  Aug.  10,  the  second  day 
of  the  city’s  birthday  celebration. 

Plans  for  the  huge  edition  were 
made  early  in  the  year  and  work 
was  begun  in  March  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Frank  Barnard,  wire  editor. 
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BIG  INGOT  — Three  days  before  the  picture  was  taken  in  our  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  open-hearth  pit  men  poured  the 
275  tons  of  molten  steel  for  this  ingot  into  a  mold  to  solidify.  Now,  after  72  hours  of  slowly  cooling  off,  the  ingot,  still  a 
glowing  red,  is  on  its  way  to  the  Bethlehem  forge  shop  where  it  will  be  forged  into  a  long,  slim  column  for  a  huge  press 

to  make  airplane  components,  part  of  the  Air  Force  heavy -press  program . Ingot,  forging  and  press,  all  are  alike  of 

spectacular  size.  The  forging  to  be  made  from  the  ingot  is  1 10  feet  in  length,  the  longest  ever  made.  The  press,  built  and 
installed  by  the  Loewy  Construction  Company  at  North  Grafton,  Mass.,  will  be  as  tall  as  a  10-story  building.  Its  support¬ 
ing  columns  will  be  made  up  of  18  Bethlehem  forgings,  each  made  from  a  steel  ingot  like  the  one  above. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Membership  in  Assn. 
Can  Pay  Off:  Downey 

By  James  L  Collings 


It's  not  uncommon — “I  don’t 
belong  to  my  local  association  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  get  anything  out 


of  it.” 

You’ll  hear  this 
remark  i  n  San 
Francisco,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  New 
York.  You’ll  hear 
it  from  news  pho¬ 
tographers  who 
belong  to  other 
clubs  in  town,  so 
it  isn’t  just  that 
the  men  are  non¬ 
joiners.  They  hon¬ 
estly  feel  that 


Downey 


outside  of  a  few  social  flingdings 
they  don’t  benefit  in  a  working 
way  from  membership. 

The  subject  was  passed  along  to 
Jack  Downey  (New  York  Daily 
Mirror),  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Jack  is  serving  his  third 
consecutive  term  as  head  officer  of 
the  NYPPA,  which  he  believes  is 
the  oldest  association  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 


“I  can’t  speak  for  other  organi¬ 
zations,”  he  said,  “although  I  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  them  do  a  lot  for 
their  members,  but  1  can  tell  you 
what  we  have  accomplished.  I’m 
convinced  our  accomplishments  of¬ 
fer  solid  reason  for  belonging. 

“The  association  was  formed  in 
1915,  in  the  Astor  Hotel,  with  the 
passing  of  a  hat  (a  photographer 
had  died  and  the  gentlemen  pres¬ 
ent  vowed  to  form  an  association 
so  that  they  would  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  future),  and  we  now 
have  265  members  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  including  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Two  years  ago  we  admitted 
magazine  men  doing  news  work 
and  television  news  staffers  and 
last  year  we  took  in  two  women. 

“Ruth  Brown  is  our  executive 


secretary.  She’s  a  full-time,  salaried 
employe  who  also  serves  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  our  association  maga¬ 
zine.  Ruth  attends  to  so  many 
things  we’d  be  lost  without  her. 
She’s  secretary,  administrator,  pub¬ 
licist — the  works.  Ruth  loves  her 
job  and  we  love  her.” 

Jack  said  the  benefits  accruing 
to  members  come  under  two  cate¬ 
gories:  welfare  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

“For  instance,’’  he  said,  “we 
have  a  death  benefit  fund.  Under 
this  plan,  the  family  of  a  deceased 
meniber  receives  $300.  We  hope  to 
raise  it  to  $1,000  soon. 

“We  also  send  sick  members 
gifts,  and,  especially  at  Christmas, 
we’ll  hand  out  turkeys  and  cash 
to  unemployed  associates.  We’ll 
carry  a  man,  too,  as  a  member  if, 
for  some  good  reason,  he  can’t  pay 
his  dues. 

“In  1948  we  started  a  blood 
bank.  So  far  it  has  helped  15-20 
members  and  their  families.  The 
boys  donate  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross,  which  credits  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  amount  given.  This 
way  we  always  have  a  reserve  on 
hand  when  it’s  needed. 

Loan  Department 

“Then  there’s  the  loan  arrange¬ 
ment  we  have.  A  member  can  bor¬ 
row  up  to  the  amount  of  the  death 
benefit.  He  does  not  pay  interest 
and  he  repays  at  his  own  conven¬ 
ience.  This  fund  comes  from  the 
proceeds  of  our  annual  dance  and 
exhibit  and  from  the  dues. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  feeling  to  have 
money  around  for  an  emergency. 
I’m  thinking  now  of  one  of  our 
members  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  down  with  tb.  By 
working  with  a  well-known  emcee 
and  after-dinner  speaker,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  this  veteran  pho- 
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New  Chief  WiJJ 
Supply  All  News 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  —  This 
town’s  new  police  chief,  Melvin 
Swance,  has  effected  a  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  news  policy  with  J.  Doug 
Elliott,  editor  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Regional  News. 

Protest  by  the  editor  against  a 
decree  that  he  would  give  out 
whatever  news  he  wished  led  to 
the  demotion  of  Chief  Rowe  Hop¬ 
kins  to  the  rank  of  patrolman. 

Chief  Swance  will  give  the  edi¬ 
tor  a  weekly  typewritten  report  of 
police  action,  with  the  privilege  of 
access  to  the  blotter  if  he  asks 
for  it. 


tographer  sent  to  a  hospital  in 
Denver.  We  paid  his  fare  out. 

“Later,  we  financed  his  wife’s 
trip  there,  and  gave  her  a  little 
spending  money  besides.  As  an  ex¬ 
tra  touch,  we  mailed  him  a  small 
camera.  He  is  an  arrested  case  to¬ 
day,  so  he’ll  be  home  soon.  When 
he  gets  here,  there’ll  be  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  waiting  for  him. 

“And  finally,  under  no  particu¬ 
lar  classification,  we  have  life 
memberships.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  we  decided  that  after  25  years 
a  member  deserved  to  hold  a  per¬ 
manent  card.  We  have  1 1  members 
now  with  silver  life  membership 
cards.  Once  they  get  them,  they 
don’t  pay  any  more  dues. 

Good  W.  C. 

“As  for  working  conditions — 
well,  we  think  we  have  bettered 
them  considerably. 

“For  one  thing,  in  a  city  this 
big  and  congested,  parking  can  be 
a  problem.  To  help  out,  we  have 
special  parking  cards  which  entitle 
us  to  move  into  restricted  areas. 
They  were  obtained  as  the  result 
of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  association. 

“Receptions  and  parades  and  the 
like  are  easier  for  us  now,  too, 
since  we  set  up  a  liaison  commit¬ 
tee  that  works  with  the  mayor's 
committee  on  these  civic  functions. 
The  police  department  has  ar¬ 
ranged  it  so  that  on  big  stories 
television  and  newsreelmen  have 
one  truck  and  the  stillmen  a  sec¬ 
ond  one. 

“In  connection  with  this,  I  might 
add,  relations  with  the  police  de¬ 
partment  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Frank  Doyle,  a  former 
newsman  who  is  now  secretary  of 
the  department,  deserves  a  lot  of 
the  credit. 

“You  might  consider,  also,  the 
groundwork  we  did  on  the  recent 
hill  which  makes  it  illegal  to  use 
an  official  police  card  when  you 
are  not  entitled  to  one. 

Sports  Committee 

“The  last  item  is  the  work  our 
sports  committee  has  done  to  im¬ 
prove  things  at  the  local  ball  parks 
and  race  tracks.  Stands  have  been 
built  where  we  asked  for  them,  and 
we  handle  the  distribution  of 
passes  for  our  own  men  and  out- 
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of-town  photographers  at  tht 
World  Series.” 

The  NYPPA,  in  other  words,  . 
has  done  a  splendid  job  of  boost¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  New  York  cam- 
eramen  and  taking  many  of  the 
pebbles  and  bumps  out  of  their 
paths.  The  association  is  even 
forming  a  tools  and  techniques 
committee. 

“We’ll  have  speakers  at  our 
meetings  explaining  new  methods 
and  equipment,”  Jack  explained. 
“These  men  will  be  prominent  pho¬ 
tographers  and  manufacturers’  rep¬ 
resentatives.  It’ll  be  our  version  of 
a  short  course. 

“We’ve  tried  not  to  overlook 
anything.  Press  photographers  as- ' 
sociations  can  be  worth  while. 
We’ve  certainly  found  it  so.” 

■ 

100th  Year  Report 
Sections  in  Series 

Johnstown,  Pa. — The  Tribune-  ■ 
Democrat  is  marking  its  Centennial  j 
with  the  publication  of  several  spe-  ^ 
cial  sections  at  intervals  during  the  i 
year.  i 

Up  until  June,  seven  volumes  of  [ 
the  100th  Year  historical  repon 
had  been  issued,  consisting  of  183  \ 
pages.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  j 
total  pages  will  be  over  300,  ac-  1 
cording  to  Jack  Spielman  of  the  I 
newsroom  staff,  who  is  superviv  ! 
ing  the  work.  He  is  assisted  by  ' 
Gordon  Chatham. 

So  far  the  sections  have  been  1 
devoted  to  topics  as  follows:  Vol.  1,  ' 
Industrial;  11,  Autonmtive;  III, 
Building;  IV,  Mercantile;  V, 
School;  VI,  Flood;  VII,  Transpor¬ 
tation. 

■ 

Editor  Gets  Award 
For  Blood  Program 

BliRwiCK,  Pa. — Edgar  A.  Fen- 
stermacher,  editor  of  the  Berwick 
Enterprise,  will  receive  the  Benja¬ 
min  Rush  Award  for  outstanding 
health  services  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh  next  month. 

Mr.  Fenstermacher  is  being 
cited  both  as  a  newspaperman  and 
as  chairman  of  Berwick’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five  which  has  won  , 
Red  Cross  acclaim  for  its  ABCD 
Blood  Procurement  Plan,  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  than  doubling  the 
community’s  blood  quota. 

■ 

Blood  Gilts  Boosted 
By  Newspaper  Drive 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  —  An  appe^ 
backed  by  56  columns  of  space  in 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser  is  credited  with  1,217  pints 
of  blood,  instead  of  the  usual  200, 
on  the  recent  visit  of  the  Red 
Cross  Bloodmobile. 

The  Gannett  dailies  built  up  the 
theme  that  the  community  owed  a 
pint  of  blood  for  each  shot  of  , 
gamma  globulin  which  had  been 
administered  to  18,151  Chemung 
County  children  to  ward  off  a 
polio  epidemic. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRCSIOCNT 


August  17,  1953 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject:  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL 


Current  claims  that  the  Post  Office  Department  could  economize  by  moving 
all  long-haul  first  class  mail  by  air  add  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  Cost 
Ascertainment  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  just  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 


Analysis  of  the  Department's  report  shows  that  railroads  and  other  surface 
carriers  moved  nearly  17*/4  billion  pieces  of  non-local  first  class  mail,  for  which 
they  received  an  average  of  approximately  l/9th  of  a  cent  for  transportation 
of  each  piece. 

Airlines  carried  about  1  l/3d  billion  pieces  of  air  mail  (excluding  air 
parcel  post)  for  which  they  received  an  average  of  about  2  2/3d  cents  per  piece  — 
more  than  20  times  as  much  per  piece  as  was  paid  to  railroads. 

Besides  transporting  the  mail,  railroads  rented  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  space  and  facilities  aboard  railway  post  office  cars  for  distributing  mail 
en  route,  a  service  not  provided  by  air  carriers.  For  both  services  combined,  the 
railroads  received  about  l/4th  of  one  cent  per  piece  —  less  than  1/lOth  as  much  as 
was  paid  air  carriers  for  transportation  alone. 

On  a  ton-mile  basis,  railroads  and  other  surface  carriers  (approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  service  being  by  rail)  received  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
16  cents  for  carrying  a  ton  of  first  class  mail  one  mile,  and  an  average  of  36  cents 
when  the  amount  paid  for  distributing  space  and  facilities  is  included. 

Air  carriers  anft  surface  carriers  handling  air  mail  (approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  service  being  by  air)  received  an  average  of  $1.33  per  ton-mile.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Post  Office  Department  estimated  that  68.8  cents  was  paid  for  transpor¬ 
tation  service  and  the  balance  was  a  direct  subsidy  to  airlines.  Payment  of  this 
subsidy  is  soon  to  be  transferred  from  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  but  the  subsidy  will  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  lower  cost  of  transportation,  mail  moved  by  rail  has  the 
further  advantages  of  lower  cost  transfer  between  post  offices  and  stations,  of 
facilities  better  adapted  to  terminal  handling  of  mail  in  quantities,  and  of  the 
dependability  of  an  all-weather  service  reaching  directly  some  40,000  post  offices. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  no  other  form  of  transportation  can  equal 
or  approach  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  railroads  for  transporting  the  great 
bulk  of  the  United  States  mail. 


(Advertisement) 
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CIRCULATION 

Tarentum 


Carriers  Get 


Rules  Newspaper 
Delivery  Optional 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Atty.  Gen 


All  carriers  have  the  option  of 
taking  out  a  24-hour  accident  in¬ 
surance  policy,  a  feature  which 
most  parents  like.  Close  contact 
is  also  kept  with  the  schools  in  the 


Bonuses  for  Service 


Harry  McMullan  has  ruled  a  circulation  area.  “We  are  proving 
newspaper  doesn't  have  to  deliver  to  area  educators  and  parents  that 
papers  to  a  would-be  subscriber.  newspaperboys  are  better  boys  be- 
The  Asheville  Citizen-Times  cause  of  their  valuable  training,” 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg  stopped  deliveries  to  M.  M.  Mat-  said  the  News  CM.  “An  up-to^ate 

thews,  who  insisted  his  paper  be  file  is  kept  on  each  carrier,  with  a 
[Third  of  Four  Articles)  vide  a  good  selling  point  to  pros-  put  on  the  porch  instead  of  in  his  list  of  information  about  him  as  an 

Monthly  bonuses,  bank  check-  pective  carriers.  less  convenient  mailbox.  Mr.  Mat-  individual,  his  hobbies,  his  interests 


ing  accounts,  free  YMC.\  member¬ 
ships,  and  continuing  contests  with 
educational  trips,  parties,  movies, 
etc.,  as  added  incentives,  all  help 
to  make  up  a  well-rounded  news- 
paperboy  promotion  program  for 
the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
Xews. 

The  benefits  enable  the  Valley 
Daily  News  to  recruit  and  to  keep 
the  best  available  boys  in  the 
Tarentum  area  where  the  News  is 
in  competition  with  seven  other 
daily  papers,  according  to  Virgil 
Fassio,  circulation  manager.  The 


To  facilitate  payment  of  carrier 
bills,  the  News  was  the  second 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  to  set 
up  a  carrier  checking  account  sys¬ 
tem,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
14  different  banks  in  four  coun¬ 
ties.  Carriers  in  all  zones  bank 
their  collections  and  pay  their  bills 
by  special  carrier  checking  ac¬ 
counts.  A  five-day  period  between 
receipt  of  the  bill  and  payment  is 
allowed  before  a  carrier  is  consid¬ 
ered  delinquent. 

“The  banks  are  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  plan  because  we 


thews  sought  a  ruling. 

The  attorney  general  said  he 
thought  Mr.  Matthews  could  “pro¬ 
tect  his  interests”  by  purchasing 
his  paper  at  a  newsstand. 

vited  to  various  carnivals  making 
the  rounds  and  are  given  free  ride 
tickets.  Periodically,  carrier  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  different  commun- 
itie.s.  The  boys  have  a  chance  to 
get  together,  review  route  business, 
discuss  problems,  contests,  etc. 

Route  supervisors  make  regular 
calls  on  carriers  at  their  homes  and 


and  his  ambitions. 

■*We  are  often  able  to  help  boys 
secure  jobs  on  the  basis  of  their 
carrier  record.” 

Mr.  Fassio  also  added  that  no 
mention  of  the  News’  newspaper- 
boy  program  is  complete  without 
a  word  about  editorial  operation. 
“The  editorial  department  is  not 
stingy  about  providing  space  for 
newspaperboy  articles  and  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  explained.  ‘The  circula¬ 
tion  manager  writes  all  copy  per¬ 
taining  to  carrier  activities.  Last 
Oct.  4,  National  Newspaperboy 


program  won  first  honors  in  the 
15,000  to  40,000  circulation  class 
of  the  annual  contest  sponsored 
by  the  International  Circulation 


are  creating  a  banking  habit  in 
teen-agers  that  will  stay  with  them 
all  their  lives,”  explained  Mr.  Fas¬ 
sio.  “The  service  and  mailing 


talk  things  over  with  the  boys  and 
their  parents,  thereby  strengthening 
the  all-important  link  with  the  par¬ 
ents.  No  carrier  ever  takes  over 


Day,  the  News  ran  more  than  6,- 
600  lines  of  copy  and  ads,  telling 
the  newspaperboy  story.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  are  run  during  the 


Managers  Association. 

Has  Big  Growth 

Mr.  Fassio,  26,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  circulation 
managers  in  the  business.  He  has 
been  CM  of  the  Valley  Daily  News 
for  only  three  years,  after  some 
editorial  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  has  the  backing 
of  a  publisher  who  is  noted  for 
his  circulation  -  mindedness.  Eu¬ 
gene  A.  Simon,  publisher,  has 
proved  that  by  using  only  carriers 
to  solicit  new  business,  a  paper  can 
enjoy  a  phenomenal  circulation 
growth. 

Six  years  ago,  the  News  had  a 
circulation  of  9,500.  Then  it 
switched  from  the  office  collect 
system  to  the  Little  Merchant  plan 
and  since  then  has  almost  doubled 
its  circulation.  The  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  18,000  is  han¬ 
dled  by  a  carrier  organization  of 
313  boys.  “A  fair  percentage  of 
the  added  circulation  came  through 
extension  of  the  circulation  terri¬ 
tory  to  include  several  commun¬ 
ities  in  parts  of  four  counties  which 
comprise  our  area,”  said  Mr. 
Fassio.  “But  most  of  the  credit 
for  this  gain  goes  to  the  carrier 
organization.” 

Mr.  Fassio  operates  on  the 
theory  that  a  newspaper  is  only  as 
good,  or  as  bad,  sometimes,  as  its 
carriers  and  gives  bonuses  to  all  car¬ 
riers,  ranging  from  $1  in  the  city 
zone  and  concentrated  commun¬ 
ities  in  the  retail  zone,  to  $2  and 
$3  for  more  difficult  routes. 

Issued  as  credit  certificates, 
which  can  be  applied  to  payment 
of  the  carrier’s  bill,  the  bonuses 
are  contingent  upon  two  require¬ 
ments:  (1)  prompt  payment  of  all 
bills  during  the  calendar  month; 
(2)  no  complaints  from  route  sub¬ 
scribers.  As  an  added  incentive 
involving  more  profit,  the  bonuses 
,  minimize  service  errors  and  pro¬ 


charges  are  paid  by  the  News. 
Checks  are  printed  by  the  News 
and  payable  only  to  the  News.” 

70%  Pay  by  Check 
More  than  70%  of  the  carriers 
have  checking  accounts.  The  bulk 
of  the  others  live  too  far  from  a 
bank  for  convenience  and  there¬ 
fore  pay  by  money  order.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  checking  account 
system,  according  to  Mr.  Fassio. 
include  elimination  of  costly  and 
time-consuming  efforts  of  making 
the  rounds  weekly  or  bi-weekly  to 
each  carrier’s  home  to  collect  his 
bill;  it  also  keeps  pennies,  nickels 
and  dimes  from  cluttering  up  the 
cash  box,  saving  a  great  amount  of 
time  each  day  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  counting  cash. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  payment  of  bills  rests 
on  the  carrier  under  the  checking 
system,  the  monthly  bonus  serves 
its  purpose  in  keeping  the  boy 
prompt  in  his  payments.  Last  year. 
$3,500  in  bonuses  was  paid  to  car¬ 
riers. 

Free  ‘Y’  Membership 

Upon  accepting  a  News  route, 
each  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  free 
YMCA  membership  with  full  priv¬ 
ileges,  paid  for  by  the  News.  More 
than  half  of  the  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  are  members. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  an 
all-day  holiday  party  is  held  for 
the  carriers  at  the  Y.  Buses  are 
chartered  to  bring  carriers  to  the 
Christmas  party  from  the  entire 
circulation  area.  The  occasion  al¬ 
so  gives  the  News  circulation  staff 
an  opportunity  to  go  over  carrier 
salesmanship  techniques  and  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  to  present  future 
sales  plans  and  policies. 

At  intervals  during  the  year,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  with  theaters 
to  have  carriers  attend  good 
movies,  free  of  charge.  During  the 
Summer  months,  carriers  are  in- 


a  route  without  receiving  a  full 
explanation  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents  on  his  new  responsibilities. 
To  keep  the  parent-newspaper  link 
alive,  letters  are  .sent  to  parents  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  Mother’s 
Day,  Father’s  Day,  Christmas,  etc. 

Encouraged  to  Sell 

On  the  sales  side,  carriers  are 
encouraged  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  new  business  at  all  time.s — to 
be  right  there  with  the  “pitch” 
when  a  new  family  moves  in  and 
to  keep  plugging  away  at  the  “die- 
hard.s”  who  turn  them  down  on 
subscriptions.  As  an  incentive  to 
increasing  route  draws  in  all  zones, 
the  News  has  rewarded  its  carriers 
for  their  efforts  in  putting  on  new 
business.  * 

Biggest  lure  in  building  circula¬ 
tion  through  carriers  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  earn  long-distance 
trips,  all  expenses  paid.  In  such 
contests,  credits  are  also  given  for 
excellent  past  performance  records. 

“Both  as  a  circulation  builder 
and  as  a  good  will  gesture,  all  trips 
have  been  highly  successful,”  says 
Mr.  Fassio.  “The  public  has  been 
tied  in  with  the  excursions  at  pack¬ 
age  prices,  enabling  the  News  to 
charter  an  entire  train  to  whatever 
point  is  selected.” 

Last  October,  122  carriers  spent 
an  all-expense  paid  weekend  in 
New  York.  They  saw  the  Army- 
Columbia  football  game,  two  TV 
programs,  ate  at  good  restaurants, 
went  to  church,  and,  in  general, 
had  a  whale  of  a  good  time.  In 
1951,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  the 
attraction. 

“The  New  York  trip  gave  us  an 
increase  of  1,100  new  readers,  of 
which  more  than  80%  have  stayed 
on  to  the  present  time,”  said  Mr. 
Fassio.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  less 
than  20%  losses  are  felt  after  such 
contests,  so  the  carrier-gained  cir¬ 
culation  is  solid.” 


year.” 

Mr.  Fassio  emphasized  that  the 
News  is  “blessed  with  progressive 
management”  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  circulation  to  the  entire 
newspaper  operation.  Circulation 
is  sought  after  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  hold  it  by  presentation  of 
a  good  product,  he  said. 

“Success  of  the  News’  carrier- 
salesman  plan  is  attested  to  by  our 
files,”  he  declared.  “A  drawer 
chockfull  of  carrier  applications, 
many  of  them  in  areas  where  other 
newspapers  have  trouble  recruiting 
boys,  is  ample  proof  to  us  that 
having  a  News  route  means  some¬ 
thing  to  teen-agers  in  the  Allegheny 
and  Kiskiminitas  Valleys  of  W'est- 
ern  Pennsylvania.” 

Uses  Fleet  Cor  Plan 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Inquirer 
has  adopted  the  fleet  car  plan  for 
district  circulation  managers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Circulation  Director 
Charles  W.  Staab.  Eleven  cars, 
supplied  by  a  fleet  management 
concern,  are  in  use. 

Under  the  new  plan  in  operation 
since  June,  district  managers  are 
given  a  four-door  sedan,  fully  in¬ 
surance  protected  with  a  work 
sheet  form  for  gasoline,  oil,  repairs 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  for 
which  the  paper  reimburses  them. 
Cars  will  be  replaced  after  12  or 
18  months  and  may  also  be  used 
by  district  managers’  families,  even 
for  vacation,  without  cost  other 
than  gasoline. 

5  Win  Scholarships 

Five  outstanding  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  carriers  have  been 
awarded  four-year  scholarships  to 
universities  of  their  choice  in  th* 
1953  Times  scholarship  competi¬ 
tion.  To  date,  there  are  a  total  of 
25  former  carriers  who  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  Times’  schol¬ 
arship  program. 
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We  are  proud  that  the  winner 
of  this  coveted  award  uses 
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PROMOTION 


2  Chicago  Newspapers 
Boosting  Same  Idea 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

When  Warren  Brown,  Chicago 
(111.)  American  sports  writer,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Milwaukee  Braves 
and  Chicago  White  Sox  play  a  se¬ 
ries  for  the  Midwestern  title,  the 
idea  snowballed  over  to  the  com¬ 
petition — Chicago  Daily  News. 

After  the  American  had 
“bloomed”  the  idea  of  post-season 
series  over  the  weekend  the  Daily 
News  announced  on  Monday  that 
the  Sox  and  Braves  have  already 
agreed  to  play  a  post-season  game 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Daily 
News — if  and  when  each  team  has 
exhausted  its  pennant  chances. 

John  P.  Carmichael,  Daily  News 
sports  editor,  revealed  that  he  had 
previously  made  arrangements  for 
a  single  game  to  be  staged  at  Com- 
iskey  Park  the  night  of  Sept.  28, 
or  24  hours  after  the  end  of  the 
season,  with  the  Daily  News  Vet¬ 
erans’  Fund  sharing  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Confirmation  of  Braves-Sox 
post-season  game  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  two  major  leagues.  Mr. 
Carmichael  said  sources  close  to 
Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Frick 
had  indicated  that  the  idea  of  a 
single  game  instead  of  a  series  had 
a  much  better  chance  of  approval. 
A  single  game,  it  was  pointed  out, 
wouldn’t  conflict  with  the  World 
Series. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  its  continuing  is  “promotion,” 
uring  fans  to  express  their  opinion 
by  vote  for  a  regular  seven-game 
series  for  the  Midwestern  title.  In 
an  editorial,  the  American  said: 
“It  was  Ratifying  to  see  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  announce  today 
that  it  was  trying  to  arrange  a  sin¬ 
gle  game  between  the  two  teams. 
That’s  fine.  A  Milwaukee-White 
Sox  series  should  be  a  civic  proj¬ 
ect  supported  by  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  two  cities  .  .  .” 

Star  Stuff 

For  some  reason,  probably  just 
inertia,  there  has  been  a  strange 
hesitancy  among  newspapers  to 
employ  the  talents  of  their  star  per¬ 
formers  to  promote  the  medium. 

Otto  Silha,  promotion  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  this  down.  Otto,  who 
is  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  read 
a  column  by  Bob  Considine,  INS 
star,  on  “The  Miracle  at  Your 
Front  Door.”  It  was  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  newspaper.  (E  &  P, 
July  18,  page  56.) 

Sensing  the  promotional  value 
of  the  column,  Otto  obtained  INS 
permission  to  use  it  in  a  promo¬ 


tional  page  for  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Beyond  that,  he  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  distribute  it  to  all  members 
of  NNPA. 

“Frankly,”  Otto  says,  “I’m  hop¬ 
ing  to  use  this  as  the  opening  gun 
in  a  real  campaign  to  make  more 
newspaper  readers  fully  appreciate 
the  product  they’re  getting  every 
day.  I’m  hoping  that  other  news¬ 
paper  star  personalities  will  write 
about  newspapers  at  least  once  a 
year.” 

Helping  Hand 

There  is  a  feeling,  and  it  is  a 
good  one,  that  one  ought  not  to 
brag  about  one’s  charity  or  one’s 
good  works. 

However,  this  is  one  story  of  a 
newspaper’s  good  deed  that  can  be 
mentioned — ^because  the  newspaper 
used  some  promotion  to  get  the 
deed  done. 

Up  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  a  young 
farmer,  the  father  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  one  an  infant,  was  doing 
just  dandy  with  his  big  farm.  He 
had  a  herd  of  90  cattle,  and  his 
ambition  to  succeed  had  put  him 
far  out  on  the  limb  with  his  farm 
enterprise. 

Things  were  going  along  all 
right,  until  he  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  cost  him  his  left  leg. 
Something  has  to  be  done  for  his 
family,  and  quickly. 

The  Winsted  Evening  Citizen 
went  to  work.  Instead  of  merely 
running  a  news  story,  or  a  news 
column  appeal,  it  ran  ads  to  start 
a  fund  for  this  young  farmer.  Re¬ 
sponse  was  so  immediate  and  so 
great,  that  the  paper  ran  a  full 
page  ad,  and  then  other  adver¬ 
tisers  in  town  started  running  ads. 

The  result — a  big  fund  for  the 
unlucky  young  farmer,  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  that  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
misfortune  chins  up. 

Safety  Tips 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  is  offering  $10  for  tips 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  aban¬ 
doned  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators 
which  might  prove  death  traps  for 
children. 

The  Item  acted  after  one  of  its 
readers,  whose  five-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  another  child  was  suffo¬ 
cated  in  May,  1952,  in  a  discarded 
refrigerator,  appealed  to  the  public 
to  cooperate  in  preventing  future 
tragedies. 

Eleven  children  died  in  icebox 
tragedies  throughout  the  nation 
the  week  of  Aug.  10. 

The  Item  relayed  tips  on  a  half 
a  dozen  illegal  iceboxes  to  police 
within  half  an  hour  after  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  reward. 


Bible  Week 

Promotion  people  over  the 
country  observe  an  increased  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  religion.  They  might 
note  that  Oct.  19-25  will  see  the 
13th  annual  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Bible  Week.  Herman  W. 
Steinkraus,  president  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
is  chairman.  A  drive  is  being  made 
to  enlist  active  cooperation  of  all 
advertisers.  Material  is  available 
from  the  committee’s  headquarters 
at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

Little  League  Trophy 
In  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Grit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  each  year  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  eight  teams 
which  participate  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Little  League  tournament 
and  gives  trophies  to  the  winning 
teams.  George  R.  Lamade,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Grit, 
presented  this  year’s  championship 
trophy  Aug.  15  to  the  team  from 
Camp  Hill,  a  little  town  near  Har¬ 
risburg,  which  won  the  state  title. 

In  the  Bag 

New  York  News  out  with  an 
effective  folder  reporting  how  two 
ads  in  its  Sunday  color-roto  sec¬ 
tion  sold  9,022  at  prices  from  $19 
to  $39.  Simply  but  neatly  done. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  score  with 
a  broadside  telling  how  the  rains 
came  to  drought-stricken  Okla¬ 
homa  recently.  The  brochure  is 
captioned  newsily,  “Southwest 
Soaked.” 

Booth  Newspapers  out  with  a 
fine  market  data  folder  for  their 
eight  papers  that  “cover  the  Michi¬ 
gan  market  outside  of  Detroit.” 

Parade  rings  the  bell  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  item  titled  “A  new  improved 
pocket  book,”  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  old-time  speller. 
Each  page,  indeed,  is  like  a  page 
from  the  old  spellers,  but  devoted 
to  each  of  Parade’s  papers.  Pro¬ 
vides  retail  sales.  Parade’s  family 
coverage.  Life’s  and  SEP’s.  Makes 
a  mighty  handy  and  persuasive 
promotion. 

■ 

Western  Promotion 
Clinic  Set  for  Reno 

San  Francisco  —  A  working 
clinic  devoted  to  development  of  a 
top  campaign  to  sell  newspapers 
will  mark  the  Western  Regional 
meeting  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

Speakers  at  the  Aug.  23-25  ses- 
'  sions  will  include  Otto  Silha,  pres- 
1  ident,  NPPA,  and  John  B.  Long, 

;  general  manager,  California  News- 
:  paper  Publishers  Association. 

Reservations  are  being  handled 
;  by  John  Callahan,  San  Francisco 
I  Call-Bulletin.  The  clinic  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  Gilbert  Bay- 
:  miller,  Salinas  (Calif. )  Californian; 

Walter  Brown,  Oakland  Tribune; 
■  Mr.  Callahan  and  Dan  Stem,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News. 


NNPA  Invites 
'Sell'  Slogan 

Members  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  were 
invited  this  week  to  compose  a 
new  newspaper  slogan,  meeting  the 
challenge  laid  down  by  Bernard 
(Ben)  Duffy,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  at 
the  Detroit  convention. 

NNPA  President  Otto  Silha, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  said  a  prize  will  be  award, 
ed  for  the  winning  slogan.  Dead¬ 
line  in  the  contest  is  next  April  15, 
at  the  time  of  the  Nashville  con¬ 
vention,  but  an  early  start  on 
entries  was  urged. 

Mr.  Silha  reminded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mr.  Duffy’s  request  for  a 
slogan  that  all  newspapers  can  use 
to  express  their  vital  role  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  In  subsequent  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  association 
president,  Mr.  Duffy  wrote: 

“Getting  a  good  memorable  slo¬ 
gan  with  ‘sell’  is  not  easy,  but,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  talk,  if  we  try 
hard  enough,  something  may  come 
out  of  it. 

“1  was  thinking  of  the  kind  of 
slogan  or  saying  which  would  make 
a  top  business  executive  question 
a  media  list  which  did  not  include 
newspapers. 

“For  years  advertisers  have  used 
selling  slogans  advantageously  and 
I  was  attempting  to  stimulate  this 
kind  of  thinking  among  newspa¬ 
pers.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  contest  among 
all  the  newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  to  get  something  along  this 
line  would  be  worthwhile.” 


'Iron  for  Tomorrow' 
Duluth  Supplement 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  The  Duluth 
News-Tribune  and  Herald  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  16,  published  a  64-page 
tabloid  supplement.  “Iron  for  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Consisting  of  more  than  125 
columns  of  copy,  the  section  was 
illustrated  with  colored  and  black 
and  white  photographs.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  editorial  content  and  art 
was  provided  by  the  staff,  with  spe¬ 
cial  stories  obtained  from  mining 
experts  and  authorities  in  allied 
fields. 

An  initial  printing  of  90,000 
copies — 20,000  over  normal  Sun¬ 
day  circulation — turned  out  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  demand,  and 
a  special  reprinting  was  ordered 
this  week.  The  edition  had  to  be 
recast,  since  original  plates  were 
destroyed  after  the  first  press  run. 

Under  supervision  of  Gustaf  A- 
Nordin,  managing  editor,  the  sup¬ 
plement  was  directed  by  Einar 
Karlstrand,  a  staffer,  who  organized 
the  editorial  matter,  and  Dennis  E. 
McKenna,  makeup  editor. 

C.  G.  O’Neill,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  supervised  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  and  John  Breen,  mechanical 
superintendent,  the  composition  and 
pres'i  work. 
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“If  we  want  to  keep  the  government  from 
buying  dairy  products ...  we  have  to  get 
the  people  to  buy  dairy  products.  ” 

/ 

Merrill  N.  Warnick 

President, 

Ameriran  Dairy  Association 


The  dairy  industry  is  after  its  fair  share.  It  is  working 
for  public  support  as  a  substitute  for  price  support. 

Dairy  farmers  aren’t  happy  about  subsidies.  They  are 
trying,  with  every  bit  of  ingenuity  and  determination  they 
possess,  to  help  themselves  without  hurting  the  American 
taxpayer.  But  they  also  know  that  consumers  must  be 
assured  of  an  abundant,  continuing  supply  of  dairy  foods. 

There’s  no  simple  .solution  to  the  dairy  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  of  today — or  tomorrow.  The  problems  must  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  many  angles.  To  show — point  by  point — what 
dairy  farmers  are  doing  about  them,  America’s  press  is 
being  presented  with  a  report  of  the  progress. 

First  of  the  dairy  industry’s  press  conferences  was  held 
in  Washington  July  28,  following  meetings  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson.  Reporters 
questioned  dairy  leaders  at  length  about  the  current  work 
and  the  future  plans  of  the  dairy  industry.  Highlights  of 
the  transcript  are  these: 

“Consumption  of  butter  is  up  three  per  cent  for  the  first 
six  months  of  19.5,8.” 

“Fluid  milk  consumption  is  up  2.6  per  cent  this  year.” 

“You  can  see  signs  of  new  enthusiasm  and  a  new  spirit  in 
the  whole  industry  towards  working  out  its  total  problem.” 

‘The  dairy  industry  provides  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  veal  production  of  .\merica  and  about  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  beef  production  of  .\merica.  in  addition  to  these 
dairy  foods.” 

“The  dairy  industry  will  want  a  price  support  program 
determined  by  the  relative  position  the  dairy  farmer  is  in 
with  reference  to  the  price  he  gets  for  his  milk  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  cost  of  production  on  the  other.  It  will  also 


be  determined  by  the  extent  to  whieh  other  pha.ses  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  supported.” 

“The  drop  in  the  retail  price  of  milk  has  not  been  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  drop  to  the  farmer.  There  are  fixed  costs  of 
labor,  equipment  and  distribution  that  are  not  on  an  open 
free  market.” 

“Widespread  nutritional  and  market  research  is  paid  for 
by  dairy  farmers.  Nationwide  programs  of  advertising  to 
inform  the  public  on  the  health  and  appetite  advantages 
of  dairy  foods  again  are  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers.  There 
is  industry-wide  cooperation  on  programs  ranging  from 
cheaper  ways  to  feed  cows  to  better  ways  to  feed  America, 
This  is  ‘.self-help’  at  its  finest,  with  the  public  interest  in 
mind.” 

To  you  as  editors  and  publishers,  the  .\merican  Dairy 
Association  hopes  that  such  press  conferences  as  this — and 
more  to  follow — will  be  helpful  in  providing  you  with  the 
facts — and  clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion  always  bound 
to  exist  over  an  industry  so  vast  and  complex  as  America’s 
largest  industry — dairying. 

If  all  our  programs  succeed,  and  we  will  work  hard  to 
see  that  they  do,  we  feel  sure  the  price  of  milk — and  the 
price  of  butter — may  be  made  even  more  reasonable  for 
the  American  public. 

Remember — dairy  products  account  today  for  80  per 
cent  of  our  total  food  consumption,  yet  cost  only  15  cents 
out  of  each  food  dollar. 

That  is  a  good  bargain,  but  we  are  not  content  with  it. 

W'e  want  to  do  an  even  better  job  for  more  than  40  million 
.Vmerican  families.  Whatever  help  you  can  give  us  will  be 
appreciated  deeply  by  millions  of  dairy  farmers. 


American  Dairy  Association 

“The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer^’ 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Consumer  service  and  research  for  the  public 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 

(Advertittwtent) 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Ambulance  Chasing 
Report  Is  Libel  Per  Se 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

A  VERDICT  for  $13,5(X)  against  held  that  the  publication  concern- 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  ing  an  attorney  that  he  was  an 
Times  for  the  libel  of  an  attorney,  “honest  lawyer”  was  a  libel  since 
which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  it  must  have  been  written  in  irony 
trial  court,  was  reinstated  by  the  meaning  that  he  was  not  an  honest 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  on  lawyer. 

June  8.  In  this  decision  against  the  Kan- 

The  offending  news  item  was  sas  City  Star  the  court  followed 
headed,  “Officers  say  man  who  the  pattern  set  by  a  former  de- 
called  himself  a  lawyer  was  inter-  cision  it  had  made  in  an  action 
fering  with  their  rescue  work.”  brought  some  years  ago  by  a 
The  story  related  that  "the  man  clergyman  against  the  St.  Louis 
making  the  most  noise  just  after  Post-Dispatch  for  an  article  head- 
a  West  Street  car  rammed  the  rear  ed,  “The  Way  of  a  Minister  with  a 
of  another  was  not  one  of  the  Housemaid.”  Therein  the  court 
five  passengers  injured,  police  said,  reminded  that  the  prevailing  doc- 
While  four  passengers  lay  on  the  trine  is:  “Public  station  may  ever 
parkway  waiting  ambulances  the  be  purified,  never  vilified.” 
man  was  shouting,  Tm  a  lawyer.’ 

Police  said  he  bent  over  victims  Refusal  to  Tell  Names 


Novel  Circulation  Lib©l  SlUt  Gag  | 
'Law'  for  Brazil  Bill  Is  Killed 

Rio  DE  Janeiro — A  new  method  t  fC  l  i 
to  make  every  Brazilian  a  news-  1X1  x&ia JjCXl i iO 
paper  reader  and  also  hike  news-  Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Hous(| 
paper  circulation  was  proposed  in  ludiciary  Committee  of  the  Ala-^ 
a  bill  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  bama  [..egislature  stifled  a  bil{ 
Deputies.  which  newspapermen  and  radio  j 

Claiming  that  the  “Brazilian  in  station  owners  branded  an  attemp;y 
general  does  not  read  newspapers,  jq  “gag  the  press.”  K 

which  is  due  not  mainly  to  lack  pbe  bill  would  have  permittedl 
of  money  but  to  mental  laziness,  newspapers  to  be  sued  for  libel  iiP 
Deputy  Col.  Joao  Cabanas  drafted  any  county  where  the  plaintiff  lives , 
the  following  legLslation:  Pbe  State  Supreme  Court  has  heldf 

“Newspapers  who  for  two  con-  that  a  libel  action  must  be  brought! 
secutive  weeks  sent  a  newspaper  b,  the  county  of  publication.  ^ 
to  the  home  of  a  citizen  free  of  \  host  of  press  and  radio  repw- 
charge,  would  then  be  entitled  to  sentatives  condemned  the  proposal, 
consider  the  citizen  a  compulsory  as  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  press  by[ 
subscriber  for  one  year  if  he  fails  making  newspapers  and  radio  sta-- 
to  notify  the  publisher  during  those  tions  open  to  harassing  suits  too! 
two  weeks  that  he  did  not  want  the  expensive  for  them  to  combat, 
paper.  The  publisher  would  be  phe  bill,  killed  by  an  8-6  vott, 
entitled  to  take  legal  steps  in  order  was  similar  to  one  killed  earlier., 
to  collect  the  subscription  fee,  phe  Judiciary  Committee  ab- 
without  incurring  any  legal  ex-  ruptly  halted  a  public  hearing  and 
penses.”  pigeonholed  the  bill  before  pro- 

The  lawmaker  claimed  that  this  ponents  could  get  in  all  their  argu-i 
will  perhaps  accustom  the  Brazilian  ments. 


attempting  to  take  their  names  and 
addresses.” 

The  appellate  court  in  its  de¬ 
cision  reinstating  this  verdict,  .said: 

“To  publish  of  an  attorney  that 
he  solicits  business  is  libelous  in  it¬ 
self  since  it  charges  him  with  un- 
professsional  conduct,  exposes  him 
to  ridicule  and  contempt  and  tends 
to  injure  him  in  his  calling.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  this 
court  and  of  the  canons  of  ethics 
of  the  profession  for  a  lawyer  to 
solicit  personal  claims. 

“These  articles  referred  directly 
to  Mr.  Moritz.  Their  language  is 
unambiguous  and  if  false,  as  the 
jury  has  found,  plainly  imputed 
that  he  was  soliciting  business.  If 
untrue  it  is  certainly  libelous  to 
print  of  a  reputable  lawyer  that  he 
was  shouting.  ‘I'm  a  lawyer.  I’m  a 
lawyer.’  ” 

Here  the  court  followed  closely 
the  reasoning  in  the  decision  of  a 
similar  case  before  the  Court  of 
.Appeals  of  Kentucky,  involving  the 
Paducah  Register. 

In  an  English  decision  rendered 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  which 
the  Missouri  court  referred,  it  was 


I  f  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishin9, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Anitralla. 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
Writ»  tor  aamptm  copy. 


In  Ad  Not  Concealment 

A  PAGE  advertisement  in  the 
Bangor  (Mich.)  Advance  on  Ckt. 
25,  1950,  carried  the  statement, 
“This  ad  paid  for  by  the  Bangor 
Citizens’  Committee.”  The  adver¬ 
tisement  was  considered  by  the 
International  Union  of  Automobile 
Workers  to  be  a  libel  on  that  or¬ 
ganization  and  on  April  13,  1951, 
an  action  was  brought  by  this 
union  against  the  publisher. 

The  union  next  sought  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  names  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  advertisement.  The  attorney 
for  the  publisher  stated  he  could 
not  advise  his  client  to  open  his 
personal  files  when  he  knew  of  no 
requirement  imposing  such  a  duty 
on  the  publisher. 

The  names  of  the  sponsors  were 
disclosed  in  obedience  to  court 
order  and  1 3  months  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  the  union  asked 
that  these  three  sponsors  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  defendants. 

The  trial  court  denied  the  ap¬ 
plication  under  the  one-year  limit 
rule. 

The  union  contended  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  names  was  a 
fraudulent  concealment  within  the 
meaning  of  another  statute. 

I  The  appellate  court  recently 
ruled  against  the  union,  saying, 

“Our  inquiry  therefore  is,  what 
were  the  affirmative  acts  and  who 
perpetrated  the  fraud.  Fraudulent 
concealment  is  more  than  mere  si¬ 
lence.  Concealment  of  the  parties 
has  been  held  not  to  constitute  a 
concealment  of  the  cause  of  action. 

“There  is  no  proof  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  concealed  the  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  against  himself  or  others. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  relation¬ 
ship  with  or  towards  the  union 
which  required  the  publisher  to 
disclose  the  names  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  ends  of  justice  do  not 
require  the  addition  of  parties  after 
the  running  of  the  statute.” 


heads  of  families  to  read  news¬ 
papers. 

Award  Rejects  Claim 
For  Compounded  Rate 

An  arbiter  has  ruled  that  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  25 
was  not  justified  in  its  claim  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  compounded  rate  for  over¬ 
time  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  shift  in  the  work  week. 

Under  the  Vancouver  contract, 
the  sixth  day  is  paid  for  at  time 
and  one-half  the  regular  rate  and 
the  work  week  consists  of  five  days 
of  seven  and  one-half  hours.  The 
union  sought  overtime  pay  on  the 
sixth  shift,  after  the  seven  and  one- 
half  hours,  on  the  basis  of  “one 
and  one-half  times  time  and  one- 
half  for  the  first  four  hours  and 
two  times  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  in  excess  of  four  hours.” 

The  Vancouver  Sun  and  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province  argued  “that 
overtime  worked  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  shall  be  paid  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  journeyman  rate  for 
the  first  four  hours  and  twice  the 
journeyman  rate  after  four  hours.” 

The  chairman,  A.  D.  Pool,  up- 
helvl  the  management  position  that 
time  and  one-half  or  double  time 
rate  for  overtime  should  be  based 
on  the  regular  hourly  rate. 

■ 

Cool  Blue  Spray 

Portland,  Ore. — A  two-column 
half  tone  of  a  garden  hose,  nozzle 
pointed  downward  diagonally  and 
spraying  pale  blue  water,  over¬ 
printed  clear  across  the  front  page 
of  the  Journal  on  a  day  when  the 
temperature  soared  into  the  90’s. 

■ 

Issues  Increased 

Gaston,  N.  C.  —  The  Gaston 
Citizen,  established  in  1951  as  a 
semi-weekly,  has  been  stepped  up 
to  publication  three  mornings. 


Rep.  Claud  Scruggs  argued  tha: 
his  bill  wouldn’t  take  away  any  of 
the  safeguards  such  as  the  right  of  | 
retraction,  and  that  “truth  wouki 
still  be  a  defense  just  as  it  always 
has  been.” 

But  newspaper  editors  and  radio  i 
executives  cautioned  the  committee  I 
that  to  make  libel  suits  easier  toj 
file  would  encourage  nuisance  ac¬ 
tions,  would  hamper  freedom  of 
the  press  and  would  impose  i 
heavy  financial  burden  on  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  who  might 
have  to  answer  multiple  suits. 

Said  Publisher  Charles  G.  Dob¬ 
bins  of  the  weekly  Montgomen 
Examiner,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association’s  leg¬ 
islative  committee: 

“We  oppose  this  bill  because  we 
feel  it  is  against  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  We  feel  the  effect  would 
be  to  discourage  the  best  funetk* 
of  the  press  and  radio.” 

Mark  Warren,  editor  of  the 
Gadsden  Times,  agreed  such  a  la* 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  and  said,  “laws  that  ham- , 
per  the  public  interest  defeat  the 
very  essence  of  democracy.” 

Rep.  Jack  Hankins  of  Lamar 
County,  who  publishes  the  weekly  i 
Vernon  Democrat,  used  the  samef 
argument  and  also  pictured  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  small  newspaper  might 
have  trying  to  defend  itself  againS 
libel  suits  in  several  counties. 

Speakers  for  the  radio  and  TV 
stations  called  attention  especially 
to  what  might  happen  during  polit¬ 
ical  campaigns  when  stations  an 
accountable  for  what  candidates 
say  but  are  powerless  to  censor 
their  broadcasts. 

■ 

Parade  in  Ft.  Worth 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Stf- 
Telegram  will  begin  distribution 
of  Parade  with  its  Sept.  6  issue. 
This  brings  the  number  of  Parades 
distributing  papers  to  38. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Stainless  Steel  Helps  Feed  Your  Baby!  i  n  the  base 

of  the  nipple  of  this  new  nursing  unit  is  a  thin  disk  of 
U'S'S  Stainless  Steel  with  a  tiny  valve  in  its  center. 
This  valve  .  .  .  non-corrosive,  easy-to-clean  .  .  .  regu¬ 
lates  the  flow  of  liquid  into  the  baby’s  mouth  as  he 
bites  on  the  nipple,  gives  him  his  meal  in  measured 
amounts,  and  reduces  the  air  swallowing  that  often 
causes  colic.  And,  baby  obtains  more  fo<xl  and  gets 
greater  nutritional  benefit  from  each  feeding.  Only 
steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


World’s  Largest  Truck  is  this  new  60-ton,  off- 

the-highway  ore  carrier.  Its  2  engines,  totalling 
700  horsepower,  are  mounted  amidship  of  the 
truck’s  underbelly.  Its  cooling  system  requires 
almost  68  gallons  of  anti-freeze.  Its  huge  tires 
are  32-ply.  Its  front  end  floats  on  captive  air. 
and  its  rear  springs  have  leaves  of  special  steel 
almost  2  inches  thick!  90%  of  the  steel  used  in 
the  truck  Inxly  was  made  by  U.  S.  Steel. 


The  $20,000,000  Hotel  Statler,  in  downtown 

Los  Angeles,  is  the  biggest  hotel  built  in  this 
country  in  the  last  20  years.  13  stories,  1275 
guest  rooms.  United  States  Steel  fabricated  and 
erected  7200  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
framework  of  this  huge  structure  .  .  .  and  also 
supplied  325  tons  of  National  Pipt‘  used  for 
heating,  fire  sprinkling  and  vacuum  lines,  and  10 
tons  of  stainless  steel  for  miscellaneous  use.. 


Fastest  Auto.  Flashing  past  the  timing  stand  on  its  record  run  at  Bonneville  Speed  Trials  on 
the  salt  flats  of  Utah  last  year  is  the  Motorbook  Special,  which  set  a  one-way  record  of  252.10 
m.p.h. . . .  the  highest  speed  ever  attained  by  an  American  automobile.  The  frame  of  this  stream¬ 
lined  speedster  is  of  Sheflby  Seamless  Steel  Tubes,  a  product  of  U.  S.  Steel. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMEIKAN  KIDEE  .  .  AMEKICAN  STEEl  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  6ERRARD  STEEL  STRAmNG  .  .  NATIONAL  TUIE 
OIL  WELL  SURFLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  A  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  DIvidom  W  UNITED  STAHS  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSRHRGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  CO.UPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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SYNDICATES 

Hardale  Handles  Sales 
For  Saturday  Review 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


The  Saturday  Review,  which 
established  a  service  to  newspapers 
as  a  small  sideline  30  months  ago 
and  has  built  it  into  a  successfully 
competing  syndicate,  is  giving  new 
impetus  to  its  selling  efforts  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Hardale 
Syndicate  as  exclusive  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Up  to  now,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  Syndicate  has  done 
most  of  its  selling  by  direct  mail. 

Hardale.  also  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  syndicate  field,  now 
distributes  columns  on  photogra¬ 
phy,  philately  and  parent-child  re¬ 
lations.  While  Hardale  will  act  as 
sales  force  for  Saturday  Review 
Syndicate  features,  each  organiza¬ 
tion  will  retain  its  separate  identity. 
SR  will  continue  to  service  features 
direct  to  clients,  but  Hardale  will 
handle  billing. 

Books,  Music,  Travel 

There  are  three  items  in  the  SR 
package  at  present — a  comprehen¬ 
sive  weekly  book  service,  a  music 
service  and  a  weekly  travel  column 
by  Horace  Sutton,  travel  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review.  All  mate- 
tcrial  in  the  syndicate  package  is 
created  especially  for  newspapers 
and  does  not  duplicate  reviews  or 
stories  appearing  in  the  magazine. 

The  weekly  book  service  in¬ 
cludes  a  lead  review,  brief  reviews, 
a  personality  story,  a  roundup  col¬ 
umn  and  miscellaneous  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  The  music  service  is  run 
along  similar  lines.  For  his  travel 
column,  Mr.  Sutton  reports  direct¬ 
ly  from  tourist  spots  here  or 
abroad.  In  addition.  SR  distributes 
occasional  series  of  special  articles. 


Combined  selling  of  SR’s  fea¬ 
tures  and  Hardale's  provides  a 
“well-balanced  and  consistent  serv¬ 
ice  of  cultural  features,”  William 
D.  Patterson.  a.ssociate  publisher  of 
the  Saturday  Review  and  head  of 
the  syndicate,  told  E&P.  “We  are 
planning  some  additional  features 
which  will  also  be  in  harmony  with 
our  present  service,”  he  added. 

New  TV  Coltunn 

“T\^  in  Brief.”  a  weekly  500- 
word  roundup  of  television  trends 
and  news  of  network  TV  shows, 
is  offered  for  immediate  release  by 
Ted  M.  Kraus,  editor  of  Critical 
Digest,  505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Kraus  also  writes  and  syndi¬ 
cates  “Broadway  in  Brief,”  a  simi¬ 
lar  roundup  of  theater  news  (E&P, 
May  23,  page  50).  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  Theatre  Arts  magazine, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  Drama  Desk,  New  York 
theater  editors’  organization. 

News  and  Notes 

“Beautify  Your  Home,”  the 
third  of  a  series  of  merchandising 
supplements  prepared  by  NEA 
Service,  is  now  ready  for  release 
any  time  in  September  or  October. 
♦  ❖  * 

Readers  who  saw  “The  Shep¬ 
herd,”  Publishers  Syndicate’s  in¬ 
spirational-poetic  feature,  on  July 
31,  assumed  that  it  was  written  as 
a  tribute  to  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft, 
whose  death  was  reported  the  same 
day.  “Today  the  paper  testified 


To  160,000,000  of  TS 

and  all  the  people  of  the  free  world... it's  a  significant 
symbol  of  security  and  safety,  protection  and 
peace,  valor  and  patriotism,  life  and  liberty... 


The  Old  Glory  Story 

by  Rick  Fletcher  and  Athena  Robbins,  authentically  tells  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  U. S.  flag... in  illustration  and  text... 
standard  format,  in  color  for  the  Sunday  magazine  or  comic 
section.  A  big  prestige  builder,  this  feature  wins  acclaim  of 
educators,  civic  officials,  the  Legion,  patriotic  societies ...  as  well 
as  the  public!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 


Chicaffa  T'ribune"*]%[eu?  Ynrk  JV(P«r« 

Nvwtm  ButMIntf.  .V«>ir  lofic 
Tribune  Tnu-er,  Chlrnun 


ELBOW  LOCK  is  applied  to  Rus¬ 
sell  Morley,  Beaver  Valley  (Pa.) 
Times  photographer,  by  burly 
photo  objector  at  the  scene  of  re¬ 
suscitation  effort  for  electrocution 
victim.  Morley  yelled  to  Paul 
Schell,  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune 
lensman,  to  take  this  shot.  Paul 
did  and  scrammed.  Officials  later 
apologized  to  Morley,  paid  him  $5 
for  a  smashed  plateholder. 


....  Of  how  a  great  and  good 
man  died,”  the  verse  began.  Actu¬ 
ally,  of  course,  the  item  had  been 
written  several  weeks  earlier  by 
author  Julien  Hyer,  and  release 
date  was  purely  coincidental. 

■ 

Sports  Quiz  Cartoon 
In  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  has  a  new  sports  page  car¬ 
toon,  “Who  Is  It?”  drawn  by  Bob 
Bowie,  the  paper’s  sports  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  sportswriter. 

It’s  a  quiz-type  feature  drawn  in 
caricature  and  confined  to  a  space 
of  one  column  by  three  inches 
deep. 

Each  caricature,  dealing  with 
sports  personalities,  is  accompanied 
by  a  hint  to  the  identity  of  the 
subject.  The  answer,  lettered 
smaller  and  upside  down,  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  panel. 

■ 

Cartoon  Reprints  Sold 
For  Taft  Cancer  Fund 

Cincinnati  —  Those  who  con¬ 
tribute  through  the  Enquirer  to 
the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Can¬ 
cer  Fund  will  have  more  than  re¬ 
ceipts  for  their  generosity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher. 

Reprints  of  the  “Well  Done, 
Bob'”  drawing  by  Harold  E.  Rus- 
I  sell.  Enquirer  cartoonist,  will  be 
i  sold  for  10  cents  each  and  pro- 
I  seeds  given  the  fund.  The  picture 
I  shows  the  spirit  of  President  Taft 
'  speaking  to  his  son. 

■ 

I  Report  Takes  Prize 

Philadelphia  —  The  1952  An- 
:  nual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia 
I  Inquirer  was  among  the  winning 
entries  in  a  printed  specimen  con¬ 
test  for  July,  conducted  by  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Paper  Co.,  of  Newark,  Del. 
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RieseL  Others 
Tracking  Down 
News  in  Rome 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — ^Victor  Riesel,  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate  columnist,  slipped 
unobtrusively  into  Rome  for  a  10- 
day  stay  in  which  he  worked  on 
behind-the-headline  stories  for  his 
“Inside  Labor”  column. 

He  visited  strategic  countries 
in  Free  Europe  to  renew  old  news¬ 
paper  friendships  and.  of  course, 
to  dig  up  material.  Although  he  ’ 
stayed  off  the  beaten  VIP  track  in  | 
Rome  he  managed  to  talk  to  most  j 
of  the  key  men  in  politics,  labor,  j 
and  religion  stationed  in  the  Capi-  i 
tal.  He  returns  to  New  York  after 
a  visit  to  Israel  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

*  #  « 

Another  Post-Hall  Syndicate  writ¬ 
er  who  has  been  spending  some 
time  shuttling  between  Cairo  and 
Rome  is  Leonard  Lyons,  back  here 
for  a  few  days  after  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence.  Lyons  was  accompanied  by 
the  M  issus. . . .  Passing  through  Rome 
on  their  way  home  from  Cairo. 
Charles  Grumich  of  AP  and  Basil  ! 
Rowe  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  .  .  .  Back  from  Africa  on 
their  overseas  tour,  Ed  Alford  of 
the  Boston  Post  and  Paul  Davis 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier.  .  .  .  See¬ 
ing  the  sights  with  AP  Chief  Stan 
Swinton  as  guide,  A1  Resch,  execu¬ 
tive  news  photo  editor  of  Ap,  and 
Mrs.  Resch. 

«  sji 

AP  staffers  seem  to  like  Rome 
well  enough  to  plan  on  settling 
down  here.  We  recently  announced 
that  staff  writer  Webb  McKinley’s 
family  joined  him  here,  and  now 
it’s  the  turn  of  Frank  Brutto,  who 
covers  the  Vatican  for  .VP.  Mrs. 
Brutto  and  the  kids  arrived  last 
week.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  family  re¬ 
unions,  the  Rome  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can's  Milan  correspondent,  Sylvia 
Manasse,  left  to  visit  her  folks  in 
New  York  after  four  years  over¬ 
seas.  ' 

Bill  Dowdell,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Rome  American  News,  has 
begun  his  seventh  year  on  a  news- 
desk  in  Rome.  ...  Jim  Pringle. 
Ireland’s  gift  to  .VP  photos  here, 
is  back  from  an  exciting  trip 
through  the  Middle  East.  Asked  by 
E&P  what  he  was  shooting  these 
days,  Pringle — who  misses  the 
thrills  and  excitement  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  and  similar  dangerous 
assignments — admitted  with  a  red 
face  that  he  had  been  busy  cov¬ 
ering  Rome’s  fashion  shows! 

INS  chief  in  Rome.  Mike  Chini- 
go,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  non-fiction  book.  .  .  .  The 
Communist  Party  mouthpiece.  Uni-  ; 
ta,  now  boasts  it  has  the  top  news- 
paper  circulation  in  Italy.  Unita 
has  four  editions  published  simul-  f 
taneously  in  Rome,  Milan,  Turin 
and  Genoa.  Circulation  of  1,000.- 
000  daily  is  claimed. 
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ITU  Convention 

continued  from  page  1 


he  would  never  accede  to  mem¬ 
bers'  demands  to  tell  all  of  the 
facts  of  the  Unitypo  program  be¬ 
cause  that  would  help  the  un¬ 
friendly  publishers  more  than  the 
union.  As  for  giving  the  full  story 
to  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
opposition  party,  he  commented 
that  he  doesn’t  know  three  Inde¬ 
pendents  whom  he  trusts. 

Publishers  “would  just  love”  to 
know  more  about  the  $1,500,000 
item  under  Unitypo’s  notes  and 
accounts  receivable,  Mr.  Randolph 
said.  .\lso.  he  added,  it’s  none  of 
their  business  where  all  of  Uni¬ 
typo’s  equipment  is  located.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian.  he  said  it  cost  $750,- 
000  to  establish. 

Borrowed  $2,500,000 

As  the  result  of  the  defeat  of 
two  proposals  for  special  defense 
levies  the  Executive  Council  bor¬ 
rowed  $2,500,000  from  the  mortu¬ 
ary  fund,  prior  to  the  Fresno  re¬ 
striction,  and  this  enabled  the 
union  to  effect  favorable  settle¬ 
ments  in  critical  situations,  re¬ 
ported  Secretary-Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd,  who  insisted  the  ITU  is  .sol¬ 
vent  enough  to  meet  its  fraternal 
obligations  for  a  long  time. 

Several  proposals  for  increasing 
pension  benefits  were  defeated  on 
the  advice  of  the  officers  that  they 
would  be  “inadvisable”  at  this 
time. 

A  suggestion  that  ITU  move  its 
headquarters  from  Indianapolis  to 
Washington  received  no  vocal  sup¬ 
port. 

Mr.  Randolph  could  .see  no 
merit  either  in  a  plan  to  provide 
ab.sentee  ballots  for  members  who 
are  on  vacation  at  a  time  of  the 
union  election,  and  this  proposi¬ 
tion  got  the  same  negative  gavel 
on  a  voice  vote. 

Also  beaten  down  was  a  group 
of  proposals  seeking  to  shorten  the 
apprenticeship  period  or  shortcut 
the  training  on  machines. 

There  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  on  measures  to  control  dis¬ 
tribution  of  overtime,  mainly  one 
which  would  compel  substitutes  to 
fill  n'.ght  jobs,  but  the  convention 
upheld  the  judgment  of  the  Laws 
Committee  that  this  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  each  local  union,  with  ap¬ 
peal,  if  necessary  to  the  Council. 
In  one  instance,  it  was  reported, 
subs  have  formed  their  own  union 
within  the  local  typographical 
union  to  resist  night  work. 

The  Boston  delegation  asked  for 
legislation  that  would  require  pro¬ 
rating  of  apprentices  on  shifts,  so 
as  to  provide  more  situations  on 
the  day  side,  but  it  was  ruled  out 
as  unfavorable. 

On  motion  of  the  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  delegates  voted  a  flat 
declaration  on  jurisdiction  which 
states.  “Any  method  or  process 
that  substitutes  or  replaces  tradi¬ 
tional  composing  room  or  mailing 
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room  work,  regardless  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  equipment  used,  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.” 

A  proposal  to  spell  out  tape  and 
phototype  plates  in  “bogus”  clauses 
failed  of  passage  after  the  of¬ 
ficers  said  that  present  union  laws 
are  sufficient  and  satisfactory  pro¬ 
visions  are  being  negotiated  in  con¬ 
tracts. 

Mild  support,  but  not  enough 
to  win  endorsement,  met  a  Spo¬ 
kane  resolution  calling  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
visit,  at  least  once  a  year,  those 
jurisdictions  whene  strikes  prevail 
and  attempt  to  find  a  ground  for 
settlement  or  end  them.  This 
would  interfere  too  much  with  lo¬ 
cal  autonomy,  said  the  officers, 
and  others  argued  that  it  would  be 
bad  psychologically  because  a 
local  would  feel  that  any  .strike 
must  be  limited  to  a  year’s  dura¬ 
tion.  Proponents  pointed  to  the 
payment  of  assistance  amounting 
to  $125,000  a  year  in  one  case 
where  a  strike  is  in  its  seventh 
year. 

Legal  Views  Changed 

The  union  leaders’  revised  think¬ 
ing  on  the  legal  phase  of  collective 
bargaining  was  expressed  in  this 
statement  inserted  in  Section  1, 
■Article  111.  General  Laws: 

“There  should  not  be,  and  will 
not  be,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  ITU  or  its  subordinate  unions 
to  violate  any  valid  provisions  of 
law,  federal  or  state.  There  will 
continue  to  be  earnest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  these  unions  to  achieve 
conditions  and  agreements  grant¬ 
ing  the  fullest  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  advantage  possible  under 
law. 

“The.se  unions  will  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  signing  of 
agreements  which  may  adversely 
affect  their  interests  by  falling 
short  of  this  goal.  Our  members 
may  accept  employment  only  from 
employers  who  are  willing  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  under  conditions  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  policy.” 

The  entire  “no-contract”  section 
on  imposing  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment”  and  on  giving  60  days’ 
notice  of  contract  termination  was 
eradicated  to  conform  with  court 
decrees  against  them.  That  formed 
the  basis  of  the  union’s  fight 
against  Taft-Hartley  since  the 
Cleveland  convention  in  1947  and 
led  to  most  of  the  difficulties  in 
bargaining. 

One  other  significant  change  was 
made  in  the  contract  policy  .section. 
This  provides  that  the  ITU  itself 
shall  be  specifically  excluded  as  a 
party  to  any  contract.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
held  that  the  international  union  is, 
in  fact,  a  co-bargaining  agent  and 
the  union  now  wants  to  avoid  any 
issues  relative  to  its  liability  for 
breaches  of  agreements  by  locals, 
service  of  process,  venue  of  dam¬ 
age  actions,  etc. 

Stable  and  orderly  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  might  be  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  view  of  Gerhard  Van 
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Arkel,  the  ITU  attorney,  if  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  proceed  within 
the  framework  of  decisions  which 
the  courts  have  made  during  the 
six  years  of  litigation.  He  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  substantial  union  security 
can  be  achieved  while  the  battle 
goes  on  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

In  the  latter  connection.  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  related 
that  he  had  helped  to  draft  numer¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  T-H  Act  but 
the  committee  of  the  .American 
Federation  of  Labor  committed 
suicide  by  referring  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  back  to  the  AFL  Executive 
Council.  He  doesn’t  know  what 
became  of  the  suggestions  he  made. 
Mr.  \'an  Arkel  said  there  was 
little  of  any  value  to  the  union  in 
T-H  amendments  which  have  been 
outlined  in  a  so-called  White 
House  memorandum.  They  deal 
with  matters  so  trivial,  he  said, 
that  they  would  hardly  warrant  the 
time  or  interest  of  the  convention. 

Reviewing  the  litigation  in  which 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  been  a  main 
party,  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said  there 
was  presently  a  truce  but  hanging 
fire  is  the  publishers’  complaint  to 
NLRB  that  the  union  is  failing  to 
comply  with  court  orders. 

The  commonly  -  used  phrase, 
“fight  for  the  closed  shop,”  is  a 
gross  libel  on  the  union.  Mr.  Van 
Arkel  protested.  In  no  case,  he 
pointed  out,  has  it  been  found 
that  the  ITU  or  any  local  proposed 
a  closed  shop  agreement  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Rather,  in  his  view,  the  union  offi¬ 
cers  sought  alternative  and  lawful 
means  of  protecting  the  job  secur¬ 
ity  and  employment  oportunities  of 
the  members. 

By  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
refusal  to  entertain  the  .ANP.A  ap¬ 
peal  in  full — only  the  question  of 
“bogus”  was  reviewed  and  decided 


in  the  union’s  favor — the  union  is 
permitted  to  continue  to  negotiate 
clauses  which  have  been  accepted 
by  some  employers  to  meet  the 
new  T-H  conditions,  according  to 
Mr.  Van  Arkel. 

He  referred  particularly  to  the 
agreement  which  Mr.  Randolph  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  New  York  commer¬ 
cial  printers  in  1948,  and  later 
with  New  York  newspapers,  con¬ 
taining  clauses  for  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  oompetency.  joint  union- 
management  control  of  hiring  and 
of  apprenticeships,  union  foremen, 
restrictions  on  substitute  processes, 
and  recognition  of  union  laws. 

Stable  Relations  Possible 

Ihe  union  attorney  conceded 
that  some  of  the  clauses,  which 
fall  short  of  the  clo-eJ  shop  pro¬ 
tection,  remain  under  a  cloud  and 
further  litigation  may  he  attempted 
by  employers.  Only  the  repeal  of 
Taft-Hartley,  he  said,  can  finally 
assure  the  union’s  position. 

President  Randolph  commented 
that  in  all  of  the  litigation  to  date 
no  employer  or  government  attor¬ 
ney  was  able  to  produce  a  single 
man  who  could  claim  that  any  of 
the  ITU  locals  had  discriminated 
against  him  in  hiring. 

“We  proved.”  he  said,  "that  even 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  we 
were  able  to  get  employers  to  con¬ 
tract  for  rights  that  we  couldn’t 
strike  for.” 

“I  wish  I  could  say,"  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  we  will  not  need  any 
more  strikes,  that  we  will  not  need 
to  hire  lawyers,  and  that  we  will 
not  need  to  be  subjected  to  charges 
and  trials  and  injunctions  and  ci¬ 
tations  for  contempt.  That  has 
been  the  course  of  the  past  six 
years.  But  if  those  who  are  ‘in  the 
saddle  in  the  interests  of  business 
and  industry’  really  give  us  a  go¬ 
ing-over  according  to  that  philoso¬ 
phy,  then  we  have  .some  hard  rows 
to  hoe  and  some  hard  knocks  to 
withstand.” 


TOMORROW! 


So  swiftly  do  the  economic  changes 
come  out  of  Washington  and  world-cen¬ 
ters  of  banking,  that  TODAY'S  news  be¬ 
comes  cob- webbed,  because  TOMOR¬ 
ROW’S  trends  are  available  for  those  who 
seek  It  at  Its  source  .  .  .  with  unerring 
accuracy  and  Intimate  contacts.  To  keep 
posted,  a  newspapers'  editors  MUST  have 
access  to  such  a  service. 


^flasbington  Banktrends 


Never  before  was  banking  news — If  It  IS  NEWS — so  vitally 
important.  Not  so  much  out-dated  charts  and  already-known 
facts — but  news  that  will  break  in  TOMORROW'S  headlines. 

By  air  post  this  alert  digest  is  speeded  to  you.  tingling  with 
authenticated  forecasts,  financial  news  exclusively  obtained. 
The  staff  has  "Inside''  access  to  this  restless  world  of  finance. 

Please  allow  us  to  air-post  a  sample  digest.  Then  you’ll 
KNOW  why  newspapers  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it. 
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Federal  Liaison  With 
385  Foreign  Newsmen 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  American  story  is  being 
told  to  foreign  nations  by  their 
own  newspaper  correspondents 
more  clearly  and  fully  due  to  a 
unique  service  performed  by  a 
special  New  York  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Information  Agency. 

James  A.  Niland,  foreign  press 
liaison  officer  with  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  is  carrying  on  this 
unusual  service  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  operating  in  the  U.  S., 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  L. 
Todd,  chief  of  the  Northeast  .Area 
of  the  Private  Enterprise  Coopera¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  which  until  three 
weeks  ago  was  a  part  of  the  State 
Department. 

Work  of  Office 

The  office  was  established  four 
years  ago  to  work  with  private 
enterprise  groups  in  getting  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  overseas  program. 
Foreign  journalists  were  brought 
here  for  three  months  under  State 
Department  grants. 

Mr.  Niland’s  work,  however,  is 
with  the  385  foreign  journalists 
who  are  assigned  to  posts  in  the 
U.  S.,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are 
in  New  York,  with  most  of  the 
others  in  Washington,  Chicago  and 
Los  .Angeles. 

“We  provide  them  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  help  them  tell  the 
American  story,”  explained  Mr. 
Niland  to  E&P.  “It's  my  job  to 
serve  as  nursemaid  on  up.  Our 
office  serves  as  a  bureau  to  help 
them  make  contacts  to  get  stories. 

“I  arrange  for  interviews,  upon 
request,  for  a  correspondent  with 
newsworthy  people  —  people  like 
Bernard  Baruch,”  he  continued. 
“They  are  hesitant  in  manner  and 
there  is  the  language  barrier  in 
many  instances.  We  bring  the 
correspondents  and  news  sources 


together  —  for  instance,  heads  of 
the  Stock  Exchange — take  them  to 
Ellis  Island  to  see  that  it  is  not 
a  prison  camp. 

No  Press  Ministry 

“We  never  function  as  a  Press 
Ministry.  We  never  read  a  corre¬ 
spondent’s  copy.  We  tell  them 
that  is  between  them  and  their 
editors,  and  this  government  office 
functions  only  to  help  them  get 
the  facts.” 

The  foreign  correspondent,  ar¬ 
riving  in  this  country,  needs  an 
intermediary  to  help  him  find  the 
facts  and  to  meet  the  people  he 
wants  to  see,  Mr.  Niland  pointed 
out.  An  example;  Kansas  City  is 
honoring  Osaka.  Japan,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  and  the  office  will  arrange 
for  Japanese  correspondents  to  go 
there  as  honor  guests  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“We  give  him  access  —  not 
news,”  he  said.  “He  sells  Amer¬ 
ica  in  his  own  words,  pictures  our 
country  as  he  .sees  it  to  his  home 
folks.  They  have  confidence  in 
what  they  read  under  their  own 
correspondent’s  by-line  and  realize 
it  is  not  a  government  handout  or 
propaganda  of  any  sort. 

“The  office  operates  like  an  in¬ 
formal  city  room,”  said  Mr.  Ni¬ 
land,  “and  we  try  to  be  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  and  unofficial.  They 
come  in  here  fearing  they  will  be 
hit  over  the  head — as  they  were 
by  Goebbels.  They  are  shy  and 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  barge 
into  City  Hall  alone.  We  show 
them  we  are  relaxed  and  only 
want  to  help  them  get  their  story.” 

Mr.  Niland  explained  there  is 
a  tremendous  turnover  among  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  who  usually 
stay  here  for  only  a  year  or  two. 
The  ones  who  do  stay  longer  get 
acclimated  and  are  on  their  own. 


^BOGGED  DOWN  ^ 

■  WITH  PERSONNEL  WORRIES  ■ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  aASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

*  (liartirularly  durinR  Htiminer  rlianees) 


ARE  “chuck”  full  of  qualified  men  and  women  that  may  be 
seeking  JUST  the  opportunity  you  offer. 


— OR — if  the  “Situations  Wanted”  ads  can’t  help — a  small 
“HELP  WANTED”  ad  WILL  fill  the  job  for  you!  And  fast,  too. 


Use  £  &  P's  handy  CHART  AREA  Serviee. 
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VISITORS  from  South  America  are  interviewed  on  their  arrival  at 
New  York  International  Airport:  Left  to  right — Dr.  Luis  Franzini,  ^ 

publisher  of  El  Dia,  Montevideo;  Senator  I^renzo  Batile  Pacheco,  lyP* 
co-owner  of  the  Uruguayan  newspaper;  and  Hank  Logerman,  United  ' 

Press  reporter.  Dr.  Franzini  is  past  president  of  the  Inter-American  ;  to 
Press  Association.  t  but 
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but  they  still  come  back  to  Mr. 
Niland’s  office  for  aid. 

A  monthly  list  of  events  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  that  might  interest 
the  foreign  corps  of  correspondents 
is  mailed  to  them,  including  list- 
ing.s  such  as  national  conventions 
of  American  Legion  and  so  on. 
This  is  done  merely  for  news  tips. 
On  request,  publications  from  the 
government  or  private  industry  are 
provided. 

Voluntary  Service 

The  service  is  purely  voluntary 
and  the  correspondents  are  not.  of 
course,  required  to  use  the  office 
or  report  to  it.  When  a  corre¬ 
spondent  applies  for  a  visa  to 
come  here,  he  is  given  information 
about  the  office  and  later  he  learns 
about  it  from  his  colleagues  and 
perhaps  through  the  Foreign  Press 
.Association,  of  which  Mr.  Niland 
is  an  associate  member,  and  with 
which  he  works  very  closely. 

Mr.  Niland,  who  formerly  was  a 
newspaperman  in  Pennsylvania  and 
later  was  in  advertising  and  public 
relations  work,  said  an  after-effect 
of  the  service  comes  when  the  cor¬ 
respondents  return  to  their  home¬ 
land  and  often  are  salesmen  for 
■American  ideas  and  ideals  because 
of  good  treatment  received  here. 

“The  first  request  a  correspond¬ 
ent  makes  is  for  a  press  card,”  said 
Mr.  Niland.  “I  tell  him  that  the 
power  to  give  implies  the  power  to 
take  away  and  that  we  require  no 
press  cards  in  this  country.  So 
long  as  he  is  accredited  to  his  own 
newspaper  he  does  not  need  a 
pre.ss  card.  The  government  can’t 
give  —  or  take  away  —  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  is  in  practice.  But 
they  arrive  with  the  idea  they  are 
going  to  be  regimented.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  foreign  photographer  in¬ 
quired  whether  he  could  take  a 
picture  of  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing.” 

Even  Tass,  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  has  deigned  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  office  and  to  use  it  for  routine 
information — such  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  intricate  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege  in  Presidential  elections. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Here  are  a  few  typical  services  j 
given  the  foreign  press  by  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Niland:  l 

Passes  were  obtained  for  the  { 
campaign  trains  in  the  last  elec-  : 
tion  and  the  Honest  Ballot  Associ-  ! 
ation  took  interested  correspond-  j 
ents  on  tours  of  the  polls  to  see  ! 
the  free  elections.  | 

The  editor  of  the  Korean  Daily  | 
News,  Seoul,  had  obtained  for  him 
a  position  on  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  | 
Observer  for  a  few  months  so  he 
could  study  a  typical  newspaper 
and  typical  smaller  American  city. 

A  Dutch  correspondent  was  sent  : 
on  an  industrial  tour  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Correspondents  were  given  a 
free  ride  around  Manhattan  Island 
on  a  sightseeing  boat  by  the  line. 

.A  correspondent  was  sent  on  a 
tour  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  plant 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“The  correspondents  have  fund 
limitations  and  they  tend  to  hole 
up  in  New  York  and  we  try  to  get 
them  out  into  the  small  towns, 
where  they  will  be  entertained  by 
the  Rotary  and  will  get  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  American 
people  and  .American  groups,”  con¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Niland. 

■ 

Motor  Route  Service 

McMinnville,  Ore. — Plans  for 
speed-up  in  deliveries  of  the  Daily 
News-Reqister  to  homes  in  the 
Newberg,  Carlton,  Yamhill,  Day-  | 
ton,  Lafayette  and  Dundee  area  j 
include  installation  of  fast  motor 
route  delivery  of  the  paper.  These 
deliveries  will  trim  as  much  as  lb 
hours  off  previous  delivery  times, 
formerly  accomplished  by  mail. 

CD  Plan  Works 

Butler,  Pa. — A  Civil  Defense 
cooperative  disaster  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  western  Pennsylvania 
dailies  recently  “paid  off.” 

The  New  Castle  News  had  run 
off  about  6,000  copies  of  a  32- 
page  edition  when  1 1  gears  of  the 
press  broke.  Simple  matter — the 
News  printed  for  four  days  in  the  ^ 
Butler  Eagle  plant  28  miles  away-  ^ 
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Editors  Spurn  Probe 

continued  from  page  9 


some  other  profession.  1  am  sure 
you  will  agree  there  mast  be  no 
privileged  class  before  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees. 

“To  the  minority  of  editors  who 
object  so  strenuously  when  any 
legislative  committee  investigates 
dishonesty  or  subversion  in  the 
press,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
investigations  endanger  freedom  of 
the  press,  I  would  suggest  it  would 
be  better  if  they  would  expend 
their  efforts  toward  cleaning  their 
own  house. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
if  the  press  constantly  ignores  the 
type  of  Wiggins  editorial,  not  only 
will  they  be  failing  in  their  duty 
to  the  public  whom  they  serve, 
but  will  be  inviting  Congressional 
exposure  of  such  dishonesty. 

“I  assume  Wiggins  will  scream 
that  by  exposing  this  deliberately 
false  and  dishonest  editorial,  we 
are  trying  to  intimidate  him  and 
endanger  freedom  of  the  press. 
However,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  freedom  of  the  press 
means  freedom  to  lie,  twist,  and 
distort  the  facts,  and  pollute  and 
poLson  the  waterholes  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Apparently  your  Chairman 
Wiggins  and  I  differ  on  this. 

“If  you  decide  to  investigate  the 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  as 
represented  by  the  long  line  of 
falsehoods  published  in  your  chair¬ 
man’s  newspaper,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  my  full  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Wiggins’  reply  stated: 

“The  report  of  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  added  comments  by 
four  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  it  plain  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  involved  were  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  ase  of  the  power 
of  congressional  committees  to  in¬ 
terrogate  newspaper  editors  about 
their  news  and  editorial  policies. 

“It  would  be  more  helpful  and 
informative  if  the  Senator,  instead 
of  evading  the  issues  raised  by  the 
ASNE  report,  would  address  him- 
^If  to  the  great  principles  here 
involved  and  not  engage  in  person- 
alitie.s.” 

Following  are  comments  by  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  Senator’s  letter: 

Crowley:  “It  is  quite  obvioas 
that  Senator  McCarthy,  if  he  did 
intend,  through  the  Wechsler  in¬ 
quisition  to  silence  the  voice  of 
editorial  criticism  and  to  intimi¬ 
date  editors,  has  failed  miserably. 
For  him  to  demand  that  the  ASNE 
make  itself  in  effect  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  McCarthy’s  group  for  the 
purpase  of  accomplishing  this  sup¬ 
pression  and  intimidation  is  too 
ridiculous  for  words.” 

Block:  “If  Mr.  Wiggins  had 
one-tenth  of  Senator  McCarthy’s 
political  astuteness,  and  if  Senator 
M^arthy  had  any  part  of  Mr. 
Wiggins’  concern  for  our  Ameri¬ 
can  ways,  I  don’t  believe  we  would 
|>e  continuing  this  investigative 
farce  with  another  publicity  stunt 
concocted  for  our  Sunday  news¬ 


paper  readers.” 

Lee:  “It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
quarrel  between  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy  and  Mr.  Wiggins.  And  1  think 
Mr.  Wiggins  is  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself.” 

Tugman:  “The  Senator’s  attack 
on  Mr.  Wiggins  verifies  the  conclu¬ 
sions  we  made  in  reviewing  the 
Wecli.sler  case.  It  is  simply  an¬ 
other  move  to  try  to  intimidate 
editors  for  their  honest  opinions." 

Fitzpatrick:  “If  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  believes,  as  his  letter  indi¬ 
cates,  that  the  Washington  Post 
has  engaged  in  ‘false,  vicious,  in¬ 
temperate  attacks’  on  him,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  courts,  as  he  well 
knows.” 

Healy:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the 
feud  between  Senator  McCarthy 
and  Editor  Wechsler  should  have 
been  confined  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Post.  I  certainly  don’t  think  it 
should  have  become  a  cause 


celehre  for  the  concern  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Edhors.” 

The  Senator's  latest  step  adds 
the  Washington  Past  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  publications 
condemned  by  him  for  having  criti¬ 
cized  him  or  his  committee.  They 
include:  New  York  Post,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Madison  Capital  Times,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  Time  magazine. 

Individual  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  also  have  been  told 
sternly  that  their  criticism  of  the 
senator  and  his  performances  give 
aid  to  the  Kremlin.  He  once  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  citizens  boycott  stores 
selling  the  product  advertised  by 
Drew  Pearson  in  his  radio  com¬ 
mentary,  and  that  the  boycott  be 
extendi  to  newspapers  carrying 
the  advertisements  of  that  product. 


Walters  Dissolves 
ASNE  Committee 

Chicago — Members  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  Wechsler  -  McCarthy  Commit¬ 
tee  have  completed  their  assign¬ 
ment  and  the  committee  has  been 
dissolved,  according  to  Basil  L. 
Walters,  president,  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  commit¬ 
tee  members.  Mr.  Walters  stated: 
“1  am  very  grateful  to  each  of  you 
for  the  diligent  way  in  which  you 
approached  and  carried  through  on 
a  most  difficult  assignment.  The 
report  and  the  supplements  and  the 
continuing  debate  about  them  are 
all  valuable  in  the  self  education 
of  editors  and  in  the  development 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.” 

Mr.  Walters  reminded  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  “dissolution  of  the 
Special  Committee  does  not  affect 
your  continuing  membership  in  the 
important  Freedom  of  Information 
Standing  Committee.” 


the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
used  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 


than 
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PRESS  CLUB 

Women's  Club 
Brcmch  Nearing 
50th  Birthday 

By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto — ^In  June,  1954,  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  will  celebrate 
the  50th  birthday  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Plans  are  already  underway 
by  this  largest  branch  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  national 
women’s  press  club  in  the  world. 

Four  women,  three  of  whom 
were  writing  for  Toronto  daily 
newspapers,  started  the  Toronto 
branch  in  1904.  Though  there  have 
been  many  meeting  places,  the 
Toronto  branch  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  since  that  time, 
and  today  has  a  memibership  of 
165  women,  all  of  whom  at  some 
time  or  another  have  worked  in 
editorial  departments  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Toronto  Women’s  Press 
Club  meets  weekly  at  luncheon  at 
its  own  clubrooms  on  the  street 
floor  of  an  old  fashioned  house  at 
47  Wellesley  Street  East.  The 
club  members  own  the  three-story 
house,  rent  out  the  second  floor  to 
artists  and  writers,  the  top  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  janitor.  At  the 
weekly  lun^eons  there  is  always 
a  guest  speaker,  usually  a  notable 
who  is  in  Toronto  that  week. 

Once  a  month,  usually  the  last 
Tuesday  evening  of  the  month,  the 
club  holds  a  regular  business  meet¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  the  club  rooms  are 
open  to  members,  all  of  whom 
have  their  own  keys  to  the  two  big 
clubrooms  in  the  old  house,  where 
there  are  comfortable  chairs  and 
sofas,  a  library  of  Canadian  books, 
many  of  which  have  been  written 
by  members,  and  quiet  surround¬ 
ings  for  afternoon  tea  or  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

The  Toronto  Women’s  Press 
Club,  one  of  11  branches  of  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
which  has  members  in  every  Cana¬ 
dian  province,  is  primarily  a  so¬ 
cial  club.  It  holds  no  major  chari¬ 
table  affairs,  but  has  dances  and 
parties  and  theatre  nights  to  raise 
funds  for  its  own  club  use.  Thus 
a  few  years  ago  its  members  de¬ 
cided  they  had  enough  of  moving 
from  one  clubroom  to  another, 
and  planned  on  buying  a  house. 
The  club  had  about  $2,000  in  its 
treasury  set  aside  for  a  building 
fund.  That  fund  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  over  many  years.  When  the 
club’s  executives  saw  a  fine  old 
house  available  one  morning,  they 
called  an  emergency  meeting  that 
evening,  and  signed  the  papers  the 
following  morning. 

The  house  cost  the  club  $27,000, 
and  the  executives  scurried  around 
to  obtain  enough  money  to  finance 
the  new  home.  The  late  George 
McCullagh,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  made  a 


LIFE-SIZE  portrait  of  Ernie  Pyle, 
late  great  war  reporter  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  given  by 
Bantam  Books,  Inc.  this  week  to 
the  Indianapolis  World  War  Me¬ 
morial  Shrine.  It  is  the  work  of 
Harry  Schaare,  left,  former  com¬ 
bat  pilot. 


gift  and  a  loan  to  the  club,  which 
saw  them  through  their  immediate 
difficulties.  The  club  has  held  an¬ 
nual  theatre  nights  since  then  rais¬ 
ing  up  to  $2,000  each  time,  which 
has  gone  to  pay  off  the  house. 

Menvbership  in  the  Toronto  club 
is  guided  by  the  membership  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club.  Basically  this  calls  for 
at  least  one  year  in  the  editorial 
department  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
but  has  other  requirements  for 
freelance  writers,  book  authors, 
and  radio  people.  The  fees  to  the 
Toronto  branch  are  $10  a  calendar 
year,  a  $5  fee  each  calendar  year 
to  the  national  organization,  and 
an  initiation  fee  of  $1. 

The  club  cooperates  with  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  Toronto  By-Line  Ball  each 
year,  an  affair  to  raise  funds  for 
charity  and  for  the  two  clubs. 

Every  two  years  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  holds  a  meeting  at  some 
Canadian  city. 

■ 

Recreation  Center 
Gets  Considerable  Use 

Johnstown,  Pa. — The  Ridge,  a 
64-acre  recreation  tract  provided 
by  Tribune  Publishing  Company 
for  its  employes,  is  well  used.  In 
the  five  years  since  it  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  opened,  total  attendance 
at  events  there  has  exceeded  25,- 
000. 

The  center  is  available  for  com¬ 
pany  and  family  get-togethers  and 
on  special  occasions  some  civic 
groups  obtain  permission  to  use  its 
facilities  for  large  gatherings.  The 
Ridge  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  recre¬ 
ation  room  established  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  building  in  1920. 


Oregon  Press 
Club  Reopens 
In  Fire  House 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  long- 
awaited  re-opening  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Oregon  in  its  new  quarters 
at  416  S.W.  Taylor  Street  took 
place  recently. 

The  new  facilities  occupy  the 
second  floor  of  what  was  once 
Portland’s  downtown  fire  station. 
One  of  the  rea.sons  for  delay  in 
opening  new  club  headquarters: 
There  was  no  fire  escape  provided 
from  the  second  floor.  (Apparently 
the  old  brass  pole  sufficed  for 
safety  requirements  during  the 
building’s  fire  hall  days.)  Previous 
club  headquarters  in  the  Nortonia 
Hotel  closed  early  in  May. 

The  bar  and  a  small  lounge 
room  and  the  “Round  Table 
Room”,  for  board  meetings,  small 
gatherings  and  recreation  have 
been  completed  and  the  club  has 
qualified  for  and  received  a 
“liquor-by-the-drink”  license,  which 
became  legal  in  Oregon  last  May. 
Due  for  completion  shortly  is  the 
auditorium-dining  room,  while 
kitchen  and  restaurant  facilities 
will  be  added  early  in  the  Fall. 

Bob  Hancock  is  manager  of  the 
press  club  and  Mrs.  Rita  Young 
is  secretary. 

Club  president  is  Richard  Syring, 
who  resigned  recently  as  North¬ 
west  representative  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  Company. 

He  is  a  former  Oregon  Journal 
staff  member. 

■ 

Gala  Film  Premiere 
To  Aid  Press  Center 

The  premiere  of  Bing  Crosby’s 
latest  picture,  “Little  Boy  Lost,” 
at  the  Rivoli  Theatre  in  New  York 
following  the  current  picture,  will 
benefit  the  Memorial  Press  Center 
Fund  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America. 

Announcement  of  the  black  tie, 
reserved  seat  premiere  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  made  jointly  by  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  J.  Clifford  Stark, 
president  of  the  OPC,  and  Mon¬ 
tagu  P.  Salmon,  managing  director 
of  the  theatre. 

The  opening  night  audience  will 
include  scores  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  Crosby  plays  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  film. 

■ 

Picnic  Day 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — ^The  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Press  entertained  its  employes 
at  the  annual  picnic  at  Shooting 
Park,  with  about  300  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  daily  was  printed  earlier 
and  the  office  closed.  Miss  Marion 
Koch,  woman’s  page  editor,  was  in 
charge  of  a  special  program  for 
the  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Matt  Werner, 
publishers  of  the  Press  were  hosts. 


Indianapolis  Club 
Returns  to  Quarters 

Indianapolis — ^The  Indianapolis 
Press  Club,  driven  from  its  quar¬ 
ters  on  Monument  Circle  by  a 
$200,000  fire  July  2,  has  moved 
back  into  a  section  of  its  regular 
quarters. 

Although  the  fire  damage  was 
confined  to  the  restaurant  which 
occupied  the  basement  and  the  first 
two  floors  of  the  building,  the 
large  front  section  of  the  Press 
Club’s  quarters  suffered  consider¬ 
able  smoke  and  fire  damage. 

Only  the  rear  half  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  which  virtually  escaped 
fire  damage,  will  be  used  by  the 
Press  Club  until  the  front  section 
of  the  building  is  repaired.  A  snack 
bar  service  will  be  in  operation 
during  lunch  time. 

The  club  has  been  successful  in 
its  present  location  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  now  numbers  approximate¬ 
ly  725.  This  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  125  working  newspapermen 
in  other  Hoosier  cities. 

■ 

News  Writing  Clinic 
At  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — The  sec¬ 
ond  annual  News  and  Feature 
Writers  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  take  place  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Sept.  11-12. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session, 
Arthur  Edson,  of  the  Washington 
Associated  Press  bureau,  will  lead 
a  citique  on  “News  Stories,  Good 
and  Bad.”  Participants  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  writing  panel  will  be  Roy 
Thompson  of  the  Winston-Salem 
lournal,  Roy  Parker  of  Ahoskie, 
W.  C.  Burton  of  Reidsville  and 
Charles  Craven  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  Freedom  of 
information  will  be  discussed  by 
Weimar  Jones  of  the  Franklin 
Press,  Holt  McPherson  of  the 
High  Point  Enterprise,  Pete  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  Charlotte  News  and 
Jay  Jenkins  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 


Busy  with  Books 

Galveston,  Tex.  —  Stanley  E- 
Babb  has  just  celebrated  his  30th 
year  as  book  reviewer  for  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News.  The  House  of 
Moody,  of  which  the  News  is  a 
member,  recalled  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  Sunday,  due  to  ill¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Babb  has  reviewed  two 
or  more  books  every  week.  He 
also  covers  the  courthouse. 

■ 

206-Pg.  Centennial 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
published  a  206-page  CentennW 
edition  on  Monday,  Aug.  10,  in 
reviewing  the  city’s  first  hundred 
years.  Work  on  the  special  edition 
was  started  in  March.  There  were 
seven  cover  pages  in  color  and 
seven  full-page  advertisements  in 
color,  also  a  double-truck  ad. 
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Press  Groups  $ 

Taken  for  Rides  ^  ^  mL 
In  Cargo  Planes  K 

Hagerstown,  Md. — Short  rides 
in  “flying  boxcars”  made  by  Fair-  ^ ^ 

child  Aircraft  Division  inter-  iH 

spersed  business  meetings  for  300  'ip*^ 

newspaper  executives  from  five  ^ 

states  here  Aug.  14-15. .Those  who  i 

went  aloft  in  the  huge  C-1I9  cargo  M 

planes  wore  parachutes  and  all  re-  \  njH 
ported  the  experience  uneventful. 

No  one  became  airsick.  ^  kjKA 

The  airplane  company  was  host  REGIONAL  press  ass 
at  a  cocktail  party  preceding  a  din-  Hagerstown, 

ner  dance  and  the  Herald-Mail  brought  together  Carter  Gl 
Publishing  Company  tendered  a  left,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  an 
buffet  luncheon  at  the  Fountain  ton  Rand,  right,  of  Gulfpoi 
Head  Country  Club,  where,  ear¬ 
lier,  regional  newsmen  pounded  man,  and  Charles  Hamiltoi 
away  for  prizes,  using  golf  clubs  mono  News  Leader,  secoi 
instead  of  typewriters.  chairman.  Frank  Fuller 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  mond  Bureau  chief,  was  r 
W,  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  former  Mary-  .secretary, 
land  Governor  who  is  president  of  The  Virginia  Press  Ass 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  Publish-  elected  Emory  Currell,  wee 
ing  Company,  and  president  of  the  marnock  publisher,  pi 
Chesapeake  Association  of  the  As-  Clark  Lindsay,  Charlc 
sociated  Press.  (Va.)  Progress,  vicepresid 

Charles  Rowe,  associate  pub-  dailies;  Watt  Miles,  Danv 
lisher  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  weeklies;  Carter  Glass,  Jr., 
Free-Lance  Star,  was  elected  chair-  burg,  Va.,  treasurer, 
man  of  the  Virginia  Associated  The  Del-Mar  (Va.)  Pre: 
Press;  Tom  Hanes,  managing  edi-  ciation  held  its  i 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  with  the  other  associations. 
Dispatch,  was  made  first  vicechair- 


authorized  Norman  w.  Marring-  NEC  Otiers  Regional 
ton,  president,  to  appoint  a  com-  .  H  i  w  I 

mittee  to  review  laws  of  other  I^Ota  On  ACi  Appeals 
States  prohibiting  governing  bodies  Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  New 
to  hold  closed  sessions.  Mr.  Har-  England  Council,  promotional  or- 
rington  said  the  purpose  of  the  ganization  for  the  six  New  Eng- 
study  will  be  to  determine  if  Mary-  land  states,  has  come  up  with  in¬ 
land  needs  such  a  law  and,  if  so,  teresting  data  on  regional  adver- 
what  it  should  cover.  tising  “appeals”  and  response  re- 

Both  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceived. 
groups  discussed  a  statement  by  The  Council  reports  that  it  ran 
Cranston  Williams,  general  mana-  four  small  ads  this  year,  each  ad 
ger  of  the  -American  Newspaper  identical  in  size  and  layout,^  but 
Publishers  Association,  on  the  pro-  each  featuring  a  different  regional 
posal  to  increase  second-class  mail  “appeal.” 

rates  by  42  per  cent.  After  four  months,  response  to 

Mr.  Harrington  said  it  was  the  each  “appeal”  amounted  to  this: 
consensus  of  Maryland  publishers  Seashore,  3,227  inquiries;  coun- 
that  they  should  pay  a  fair  share  tryside,  2,466;  mountains,  2,020; 
of  mailing  costs,  but  insist  on  and  history,  1,329. 
proper  auditing  to  determine  it.  The  second  survey  concerned 

West  Virginia,  Delaware  and  response  to  ads  run  by  Maine, 
Pennsylvania  newspapermen,  in-  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  in 
eluding  George  Model,  of  Beck-  the  New  York  Times  Sumnier 
ley,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Travel  Edition  of  May  10.  All  in- 
AP,  were  among  the  guests.  There  quiries  traceable  to  those  ads  were 
was  also  a  scattering  of  North  sent  to  NEC  and  were  cross- 

Carolina  newspaper  folks  at  the  checked  for  duplication, 
meetings.  The  NEC  announcement  adds 

■  that  of  a  total  of  1,484  inquiries 

received  by  all  states,  37.2  per 

WaaItIv  arklel  from  people  who  an- 

vvet^iuy  ^  Nearly 

P.  K.  Williams,  of  Plymouth,  10  per  cent  of  the  cards  were 

Wis.,  has  purchased  the  Omro  from  people  who  answered  all 

(Wis.)  Herald  from  F.  A.  Sieben-  three  ads. 
ineeting  jointly  sohn,  publisher  for  the  past  35  Thirty-two  states,  the  District 

years  who  plans  to  retire  from  of  Columbia,  Cuba  and  Canada 
The  Maryland  Press  Association  business  activity.  sent  replies. 


Ink  mist  creates  a  slipping  hazard  on  any  conventional 
pressroom  floor.  So,  vkhen  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
recently  doubled  the  size  of  its  pressroom,  it  replaced 
old-fashioned,  unsatisfactory  flooring  with  non-skid 
ALGRIP  .Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate.  "Completely 
satisfactory,”  the  Times  reports. 

Besides  non-slip  foot  safety,  one  of  the  best  things  ahont 
ALGRIP  is  its  ability  to  pay  for  itself  in  lowered  insurance 
rates.  Compensation  premiums,  geared  to  accident  rates, 
are  bound  to  shrink  when  slipping  accidents  decrease.  And 
that's  inevitable  when  you  install  ALGRIP.  Reason: 
ALGRlP's  unique  construction — with  tough,  abrasive 
"grinding-wheel”  grain  rolled  uniformly  into  steel  plate's 
upper  portion.  It's  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  .ALGRIP: 
hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every  JmAstejt  make  it 
anti-skid — even  on  steep  inclines! 

^  Get  your  sayings  from  safoty — starting  now.  Send  for  our 
new  Booklet  AL-20  on  long-wearing,  breokoge-ond-ftre- 
resistant  ALGRIP.  Ask  any  questions  you  wish;  we'll  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 


RECENT  INSTALLATIONS— Harm  are  a  few  re¬ 
cent  installatians:  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  * 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  • 
Washington  Times  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  Also 
many  others — names  furnished  upon  request. 

^  Magnification  shows  even  distribution  of  abrasive 
grain. 


Over  125  Tears  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY  m 


Conshohocken,  Pa. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS;  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plate  •  Plates  •  Sheets 


Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 
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ASrrc  in  Secrecy  Fight 

To  iHE  Editor:  Shop  Talk  (Aug. 
1 )  said,  in  reference  to  access  to 
committee  proceedings,  that  you 
“haven’t  heard  any  other  voices 
raised  on  this  issue”. 

The  ASNE  has  been  at  work  on 
this  for  some  time.  We  started  out 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
ASXE  Bulletin  you  will  find  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Senator  Wiley  and  me,  on 
the  subject. 

Closed  hearings  of  legislative 
committees  has  been  an  especial 
personal  concern  of  mine  since  the 
days  when  I  was  at  St.  Paul,  where 
we  fought  for  access  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee. 

During  the  last  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature,  the 
ASNE  submitted  a  brief  in  behalf 
of  open  meetings  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture's  joint  committee  on  appro¬ 
priations. 

Your  piece  ought  to  help  arouse 
interest  in  this  fight. 

J.  R.  Wiggins. 

Chairman.  ASNE, 

Freedom  of  Information 
Committee 
Brooklin.  Maine. 


What  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page 


sought  an  injunction  to  prohibit 
continuation  of  the  investigation 
seems  to  indicate  he  might  not 
have  agreed. 

If  Mr.  Hill  is  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  write  about  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  believes  exist,  he 
should  logically  be  glad  that  his 
interest  has  prompted  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  may  lead  to  the  rec¬ 
tifying  of  such  conditions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wrote 
loosely  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
and  now  feels  his  criticism  was 
too  strong  for  the  occasion,  1  don’t 
believe  by  any  means  that  his  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  but  I  do  think  he  may  profit 
by  the  experience  to  temper  his 
criticisms  in  the  future  and  keep 
them  within  accurate  bounds. 

Whichever  might  be  the  case, 
providing  no  action  is  taken  against 
him — and  he  is  apparently  fully 
protected  by  the  fact  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  no  names — it  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  freedom  is  in  any 
way  being  impinged  on — ^any  more 
than  that  of  the  bystander  who  is 
asked  to  testify  when  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  an  incident  which  is  brought 
to  court. 

Dorothy  N.  S.  Russeli 
122  W.  74th  St. 

New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


EL  PRESIDENTE  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Old  Spanish  Days  Fiesta, 
Aug.  20,  Charles  \.  Storke  rides  a  gulden  Palomino  parade  stallion. 
Mr.  Storke.  associate  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara  News  Press, 
wears  a  broadcloth  suit  copied  from  a  painting  of  a  Spanish  hildago 
of  1835,  and  ruffled  Spanish  shirt. 


“Unemployment  Pay”  (Aug.  8)[  ployer  a  cash  payment  in  a  lump  to  read,  in  a  book  review,  of  a 
gives  only  the  publisher’s  argu-  sum,  designated  dismissal  pay,  strange  and  lamentable  type  of 
ment  against  employes  being  eligi-  which  is  in  consideration  of  the  county  “agricultural  agents  and 
ble  to  receive  state  unemployment  employe’s  willingness  in  the  past  other  agricultural  specialists,” 
benefits  for  the  number  of  weeks  to  continue  on  the  job  and  his  loss,  which  variety  we  fortunately  do 
on  which  severance  pay  was  based,  by  reason  of  the  discharge,  of  the  not  have  on  the  West  Coast. 

It  completely  overlooks  the  opportunity  to  further  continue  his  Surely  the  worm  has  turned, 
clear  cut  legal  issue  involved  as  equity  in  the  job  toward  enjoy-  With  condolences  to  E.  &  P., 
spelled  out  in  the  only  California  of  other  agreed  rights.”  who^e  staff  no  doubt  is  deeply 

court  to  rule  in  the  matter  to  Virgil  L.  Elliott  chagrined,  1  am 

date.  515  O’Farrell  St.,  ,  ,  J-  C.  Safley. 

Superior  Judge  William  T.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Editor. 

Sweigert,  in  his  decision  overrid-  Diego  (Calif.)  L'nion. 

ing  the  ruling  of  the  California  Not  the  First  Time  .  •  j 

State  Unemployment  Commission,  To  the  Editor:  Your  *’Short  Item  Deirieci 
held  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  Takes,”  quoting  “busts”  in  various  the  Editor.  Ray  Erwins 

this  point,  namely,  that  dismissal  newspapers,  bring  many  a  chuckle.  Clipping  Column  (Aug.  8)  con- 
pay  be  counted  as  part  of  the  re-  yet  often  a  pang  of  sympathy  is  tains  an  item  attributed  to  the 
muneration  paid  to  the  employe  f^it  for  the  absent-minded  copy-  Deseret  News.  To 

for  personal  services.  reader  or  careless  proofreader  who  knowledge  there  is  absolutely 

He  held  further  that  “there  is  allowed  them  to  pass  unheeded  in  foundation  in  fact  for  it. 

no  more  justification  for  barring  the  prepublication  state.  ,  Theron  Liddi.e 

an  employe,  who  has  received  and  For  many  years  1  have  ques-  Managing  Editor, 

has  on  hand  dismissal  pay,  than  tioned  the  wisdom  of  one  publica-  I^eseret  News  &  Telegram, 
there  would  be  for  barring  one  tion  pointing  out  the  unintentional  Lake  City,  Utah, 

who  has  received  and  saved  all  blunders  of  another.  ivii  i  t 

his  year’s  salary,  or  who  has  And  now.  after  reading  on  Page  Mark  Twain 

received  a  retirement  or  pension,  2  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Aug.  Stories  Sought 
provided  such  persons  are  seeking  8  this  headline,  “Three  Youths  To  the  Editor:  1  am  editing  the 
another  job  and  cannot  find  one.”  Caught  by  Police  with  Heroine,”  anecdotes  of  my  kinsman,  Samuel 

Judge  Sweigert  added  that  “this  taken  from  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and  1 
court,  therefore,  reaches  the  con-  News-Press,  of  which  1  once  was  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  read- 
elusion  that  under  the  particular  editor,  and  commiserating  with  my  ers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  whe 
contract  (San  Francisco-Oakland  former  associates  on  the  News-  may  have  Twain  stories  or  anec 
Newspaper  Guild)  before  it  in  this  Press  for  having  been  held  up  to  dotes. 

case,  the  employe  during  years  of  “scorn  and  ridicule”  by  your  esti-  Cyril  Clemens. 

continuous  and  uninterrupted  serv-  mablc  publication,  I  am  startled  Editor, 

ice,  earns  the  right  to  receive  in  beyond  measure,  in  turning  to  Page  Mark  Twain  Quarterly, 

the  event  of  discharge  by  the  em-  30  of  the  same  issue  of  E.  &  P.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
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PreSi,  and  ^adio 

Give  All-Star  Grid 
Game  Heavy  Coverage 


Chicago — Arch  Ward  is  one 
sports  editor  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector  who  is  not  afraid  of  the 
“big  bad  wolf” — television. 

The  20th  annual  All-Star  foot¬ 
ball  game  played  here  Aug.  14  be¬ 
fore  93,818  spectators  is  a  shining 
exantple  of  what  TV  can  do  to  stir 
up  public  enthusiasm  for  the  sports 
event. 

Heaviest  Covered  Events 
This  year’s  All-Star  game  was 
the  heaviest  covered  event  of  the 
20  played  to  date  at  Soldiers  Field. 
More  than  800  newspapermen  were 
on  hand  to  report  the  game  which 
has  become  the  nation’s  outstand¬ 
ing  sports  promotion,  sponsored 
annually  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc. 

“The  attendance  was  a  blow  to 
critics  of  live  television,”  said  Mr. 
Ward.  “This  was  the  fifth  straight 
year  the  game  was  made  available 
to  viewers  throughout  the  nation, 
including  Chicago.  The  receipts 
were  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
the  series,  and  the  crowd  exceeded 
last  year’s  by  approximately  5,000.” 

Of  the  800  newsmen  in  the 
stands,  fully  half  the  number — 
400 — filed  stories  by  wire  over¬ 
night.  The  press  contingent  alone 
was  an  amazing  tribute  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  classic  between  the  College 
All-Stars  and  the  Detroit  Lions, 
national  professional  champions. 
Only  40  and  50  sports  writers 
covered  the  first  All-Star  game 
here  20  years  ago  before  the  Ward- 
conceived  spectacle  had  acquired 
national  recognition. 

On  top  of  the  heavy  press  cov¬ 
erage,  TV  carried  the  game  via  the 
DuMont  Network  to  approximately 
85  stations  across  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  Chicago.  In  addition,  435 
MBS  radio  stations  broadcast  the 
event.  Admiral  Corp.,  picked  up 
the  TV  tab  for  third  consecutive 
year  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  All- 
Star  game  had  previously  been 
jointly  sponsored  TV-wise  by  Wil¬ 
son  Sporting  Goods  Co.  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  for  one  year  and  was 
first  telecast  as  a  sustaining  feature 
five  years  ago  by  WGN-TV. 

TV  Builds  Up  Coverage 
“The  great  growth  in  press  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  All-Star  game  is  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  television,” 
Arch  Ward  told  E&P.  “For  the 
first  several  years,  only  radio  sta¬ 
tions  picked  up  the  game  via  MBS. 
In  those  years,  our  net  profit  aver¬ 
aged  about  $40,000  per  game  for 
charity.  Since  TV  has  been  added, 
despite  all  the  conflicts  and  argu¬ 
ments  about  television  destroying 
the  boxoffice,  our  profits  have 
mounted  to  $125,000  each  game 
and  this  year’s  game  is  *io  excep¬ 
tion. 


“So  television  has  helped  our 
promotion  two  ways.  It  has  added 
more  money  to  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  and  it  has  brought  the 
All-Star  game  to  millions  of  fans 
across  the  country.  Big  events  will 
prosper  from  TV  participation.  • 
Weak  ones  will  suffer.” 

Mr.  Ward  pointed  out  that  19 
years  of  All-Star  football  have 
netted  charity  $1,300,000.  This 
year’s  game  was  expected  to  add 
between  $25,000  and  $50,000 
more  to  the  fund.  The  All-Star 
game  is  only  one  event  in  a  series 
of  sports  promotions  which  help 
swell  Chicago  Tribune  Charities’ 
treasury,  he  explained. 

Year-Round  Program 

At  the  Tribune,  there  is  a  year- 
round  sports  promotion  program, 
beginning  in  mid-January  with  the 
annual  Silver  Skates  Eterby,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Golden  Gloves  from 
February  to  June,  including  inter¬ 
city  and  international  bouts. 
There’s  the  All-Star  baseball  jwll 
in  July  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
across  the  country;  All-Star  foot¬ 
ball  in  August,  and  week  of  char¬ 
ity  benefit  horse  racing  in  the  Fall. 

Net  proceeds  of  such  events 
since  the  first  Golden  Gloves  tour¬ 
nament  in  1928  was  $4,573,919.50 
at  the  end  of  1952.  All  of  this 
sum,  except  $69,832.23,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  23-year  profits  of  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  came 
from  sports  events  sponsored  by 
the  Tribune. 

“We  get  many  requests,”  said 
Mr.  Ward,  “for  an  explanation  of 
the  success  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  program.  Is  it  the  space 
we  devote  to  the  various  events? 
Is  there  some  organized  effort  that 
produces  the  results?  It’s  much 
simpler  than  that.  All  you  need 
are  events  with  appeal. 

“You  can’t  sell  charity  through 
sport,  as  regrettable  as  the  fact 
may  be.  The  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  patronize  Tribune  Char¬ 
ities’  promotions  are  happy,  we 
hope,  that  none  of  the  earnings 
goes  to  enrich  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  or  its  workers.  But  that’s 
not  why  they  storm  the  gates. 
They  come  out  because  we  put  on 
events  they  want  to  see,  shows  and 
contests  that  stand  on  their  sports 
merit.” 

Urges  More  Promotions 

In  that  respect.  Arch  Ward,  who 
is  best  known  as  a  sports  promo¬ 
tion  director,  believes  that  sports 
editors  should  help  create  news  in 
their  localities  and  should  use  their 
news  columns  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  youth  in  their  areas.  Small¬ 
er  papers  don’t  have  to  be  ex- 


Arch  Ward 

travagant  in  staging  such  promo¬ 
tions,  he  asserted. 

“Enterprise  is  the  outstanding 
theme  in  a  sports  editor’s  work  to¬ 
day,”  he  declared.  “A  good  sports 
editor  must  demonstrate  original¬ 
ity  that  will  attract  attention  to  his 
newspaper,  not  only  through  a 
well-edited  and  lively  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  but  through  sports  promotions 
that  build  good  will  and  create 
prestige  for  the  paper.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher  and 
an  avid  All-Star  football  fan  him¬ 
self,  has  termed  the  lakefront  clas¬ 
sic  “the  greatest  show  on  earth.” 
And  he  has  sat  through  several  of 
the  games  when  rain  drenched  the 
80,000  or  more  fans  in  the  stands. 

Largest  Wire  File 

The  All-Star  football  game  re¬ 
quires  more  special  Western  Union 
telegraph  wires  than  any  other 
American  sports  event.  It  may 
well  be  called  the  “Kentucky 
Derby”  of  college  and  professional 
football.  The  game  attracts  a 
nationwide  attendance,  with  thou¬ 
sands  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
California,  Maine  and  Georgia.  It 
is  a  mecca  for  high  school  and 
college  football  coaches.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  New  Year’s 
Day  Bowl  games  are  present.  This 
year.  Sugar  Bowl  representatives 
staged  a  cocktail  party  for  the 
visiting  sports  writers  as  prelude 
to  the  Sugar  Bowl  game  on  New 
Year’s. 

Each  year,  the  Tribune  awards 
a  trophy  to  the  College  All-Star 
voted  by  the  working  press  at  the 
game  as  the  most  valuable  player 
on  the  All-Star  team.  The  1952 
award  went  to  Vito  Parille,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  quarterback, 
now  with  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 
This  year’s  presentation  of  the 
award  to  Parille  was  presented  by 
William  T.  Rives,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  sports  editor  and 
president  of  the  Football  Writers 
Association,  between  halves  of  the 
contest 


Granted  that  TV  helps  lo  swell 
public  interest  in  a  major  sports 
event,  Mr.  Ward,  however,  does 
not  feel  that  TV  is  a  substitute  for 
competent  reporters  covering  such 
an  event.  Metropolitan  papers  will 
continue  to  assign  staff  writers  to 
all  such  events,  he  said,  regardless 
of  television  coverage.  “The  more 
people  who  watch  a  sports  event, 
either  in  person  or  via  television, 
the  more  important  it  is  for  good 
sports  coverage  in  the  paper,”  he 
added. 

Presented  to  Pope 

There  is  another  side  to  Arch 
Ward,  whose  brilliant  record  in 
sports  writing  dates  back  to  the  i 
days  when  he  was  Knute  Rockne’s 
first  publicity  director  at  Notre  , 
Dame  University.  Since  1930,  he  ( 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the  Trib-  j 
une.  He  was  the  only  American  ' 
newspaperman  granted  an  audience  , 
by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  the  late  thir¬ 
ties. 

In  presenting  him  to  the  Pope, 
Cardinal  Mundelein  said: 

“This  man  is  a  journalist,  a 
sports  writer  from  Chicago  whose 
newspaper  through  its  sporting  col¬ 
umns  has  accomplished  much  for 
Chicago  charities  and  for  our  me¬ 
tropolis.” 

Today.  Arch  Ward  directs  the 
largest  sports  staff  in  the  world— 
a  total  of  42  on  the  departmental 
payroll.  He  is  a  working  sports 
editor,  who  not  only  directs  his  i 
staff,  but  handles  many  major  as-  | 
signments  himself,  along  with  writ-  r 
ing  his  daily  column,  “In  the  Wake 
of  the  News.”  a  feature  coasid-  | 
ered  to  be  the  oldest  continuous  i 
sports  column  in  the  U.  S.  “The  j 
Wake’s”  conductors  have  included 
Hugh  Keough,  its  founder  in 
1900;  Ring  Lardner,  Hugh  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Jack  Lait  and  Harvey  Wood¬ 
ruff,  whom  Arch  Ward  succeeded. 

Work  Harder  Today 

The  Tribune’s  sports  pages  re¬ 
flect  Arch  Ward’s  belief  that  spot’s 
news  must  be  presented  impar¬ 
tially,  completely  and  concisely. 
“The  day  has  passed  when  readers  [ 
will  wade  through  a  couple  of  col-  i 
umns  of  technical  description.”  he 
said.  ‘There  must  be  a  happy  bal-  j 
ance  between  color  and  technical  ■ 
description.”  j 

Sports  staff  members  today  work 
much  harder  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  he  declared.  With  many 
major  sports  events  held  at  night, 
the  sports  staff  of  a  metropolitan 
paper  must  work  around  the 
clock,  putting  out  an  early  sports 
section  before  big  games  are 
played  and  preparing  an  entirely 
new  sports  final,  with  the  reports 
of  night  games.  “There  are  more 
games  played  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime,”  he  observed.  ' 

More  people  participate  in  sports 
of  all  kinds,  he  said.  (Consequently, 
sports  sections  must  be  more  co^ 
mopolitan  in  their  appeal.  This 
trend  has  made  the  sports  editor’s 
job  more  executive  than  editorial, 
he  stated.  It  also  requires  a  well- 
rounded  staff  to  expertly  handle  all 
the  different  major  sports. 
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Postmasters 
Told  to  Help 
In  Weighing 

Chicago — A  Postal  Bulletin  is¬ 
sued  to  postal  employes  instructs 
them  to  assist  publishers  in  the 
new  weighing  methods  for  second- 
class  mailing  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1.  (E&P,  Aug.  1,  page 
26.) 

The  bulletin  states:  “Complaints 
have  been  received  from  publish¬ 
ers  whose  mailings  are  generally 
small  that  the  new  system  of  de¬ 
termining  weight  is  complicated 
and  places  additional  requirements 
upon  publishers. 

Seek  to  Help  Publidicn 
“It  has  been  stated  that  Form 
3542  is  long  and  involved,  also 
that  publishers  are  not  equipped 
to  weigh  their  publications  and 
cannot,  therefore,  determine  the 
average  weight  per  copy.  On  the 
other  hand  favorable  comments 
have  been  received  from  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  many  publishers 
who  make  large  mailings.  The  new 
system  was  carefully  considered 
for  a  long  time  before  being 
adopted  and  publishers  who  were 
consulted  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  proposal. 

“It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Department,”  continues  the  Postal 
Bulletin,  “to  impose  difficult  re¬ 
quirements  upon  anyone.  Post¬ 
masters  are  directed  to  provide 
publi.shers,  e.specially  those  whose 
mailings  are  small,  the  fullest  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  the  average 
weight  per  copy,  making  whatever 
weights  are  required  at  the  post 
office,  if  necessary.  Postmasters 
should  also  assist  such  publishers 
in  completing  Form  3542,  impro¬ 
vising  such  form,  when  necessary, 
until  a  printed  supply  can  be  fur¬ 
nished.” 

Misunderstanding 
In  a  letter  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  replying  to  a 
matter  concerning  the  Salem  (Mo.) 
Post,  the  Post  Office  Department 
said  there  has  been  considerable 
misunderstanding  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  by  publishers  and  postmas¬ 
ters  have  been  partly  to  blame. 

“The  new  procedure,”  Senator 
Symington  was  informed,  “is  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  publishers  rather 
than  to  handicap  them  in  any  way. 
It  was  adopted  only  after  consul¬ 
tations  with  publishers,  and  its 
general  provisions  were  proposed 
or  actually  demanded  by  publish¬ 
ers.  The  Department  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  new  procedures  of  any  kind 
which  will  cause  them  to  spend 
tuore  time  and  money  in  mailing 
their  newspapers  than  they  have 
Been  spending.  We  expect  them  to 
spend  less. 

“Under  the  regulations,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  required  to  file  only  one 
statement  on  Form  3542  each 
month  showing  the  average  num- 
I>er  of  copies  of  each  issue  mailed. 
SometintK  during  the  month  at  the 


convenience  of  the  publisher,  the 
postmaster  will  help  determine  the 
weight  of  a  copy  and  sheet.  The 
postmaster  will  ascertain  the  bulk 
weight  by  multiplying  the  average 
number  of  copies  mailed  by  the 
single  copy  weights.  The  new  pro¬ 
cedure  consists  generally  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  this  for  most  news¬ 
papers. 

Copies  Available 
“Publishers  are  not  required  or 
expected  to  compute  postage  or 
weigh  the  newspapers.  Publishers 
are  not  required  to  print  Form 
3542.  Copies  will  be  available  to 
publishers  as  soon  as  a  supply  is' 
received  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Publishers  are  not 
required  to  assume  any  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  local  post  office.” 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  its  Aug.  4  bulletin,  re¬ 
ported  that  some  postmasters  had 
told  Inland  publishers  that  daily 
newspapers  must  submit  daily  re¬ 
ports  under  the  new  system. 

Monthly  Plan  Best 
The  regulations  do  not  say  this, 
however,  and  provide  for  both 
daily  and  monthly  reports,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  most  practical  for 
newspaper  publishers.  The  Inland 
bulletin  states  that  the  second  class 
section  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office 
has  advised  that  the  monthly  plan 
is  being  used  by  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  for  their  daily  issues.  Those 
publishing  Sunday  papers  are  filing 
separate  rate  reports  for  each  Sun¬ 
day  issue  because  of  varying 
weights  of  special  section  sheets. 

One  Inland  publisher,  Angelo 
Scott,  of  the  tola  (Kans.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  wrote  that  most  six-day  news¬ 
papers  will  like  the  new  regulations 
for  weighing  of  second  class  mail 
when  they  get  used  to  them. 

“There  are  two  important  sav¬ 
ings,”  he  said,  “calculating  adver¬ 
tising  percentage  once  instead  of 
26  times  a  month,  and  not  having 
to  make  a  separate  rate  trip  to  the 
local  post  office  every  day  for  the 
weighing  in  of  bundles  that  we  are 
trucking  to  the  post  offices  in  other 
towns.  .  .  .  The  formula  for  com¬ 
puting  weight  and  zone  distribu¬ 
tion  is  simple  enough  once  estab¬ 
lished. 

“I  expect  it  to  take  about  30 
minutes  once  a  month  to  fill  out 
the  post  office  form.” 

■ 

Pa.  Publisher  Leaves 
Estate  of  $317,254 

The  estate  of  William  D.  Mans¬ 
field,  publisher  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  who  died  Oct. 
6,  1952,  totals  $317,254,  according 
to  an  inventory  filed  in  Allegheny 
County  this  week. 

Of  this,  $49,500  is  in  real  estate, 
$161,875  in  stock  of  the  Daily 
News  Publishing  Co.  and  $93,000 
in  capital  stock  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  McKeesport. 

Everything  is  left  to  his  son, 
William  D.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  who 
was  named  administrator  of  the 
estate. 


Leon  Martin  Conwell,  83, 
former  staff  member  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  editor  of  the 
Somerville  (Mass.)  Journal,  Aug. 
18. 

♦  « 

W.  Webb  McCall,  62,  former 
publisher  of  the  Mi.  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Times-News,  Aug.  13.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Gretta  Palmer,  46,  former 
fashion  editor  of  the  fiJew  York 
World-Telegram,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  author  of  several 
books,  Aug,  15. 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Oliver,  87,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Reidsville 
(N.  C.)  Review,  Aug.  14. 

♦  ♦  J? 

Richard  K.  Duff.  46,  a  baseball 
writer  for  the  Hudson  (N.  J.)  Dis¬ 
patch  since  1930,  Aug.  14. 

«  *  « 

J.  B.  Higdon,  71,  for  several 

years  advertising  manager  of  La 

Prensa,  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  Span- 
ish-language  daily,  and  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  News, 
recently. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Weekes,  52,  chief 
of  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press  since  1941,  Aug. 


13.  He  joined  the  AP  in  1927. 

Hi  *  * 

J.  R.  Hubbard,  55,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reading  (Kan.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  more  recently  a  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  Aug.  7. 

«  *  * 

John  Dietrich  Muller,  81,  re¬ 
tired  businessman  who  was  one  of 
the  first  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post 
reporters  in  the  ’nineties,  July  30. 

/  *  ♦  * 

Katherine  Thomas,  79,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Hodgenville  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  for  35  years  and  more 
recently  a  correspondent  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal 
and  the  Associated  Press,  July  31. 
*  *  * 

Louis  P.  Dumas,  45,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register,  Aug.  5.  He  joined 
the  paper  as  a  salesman  in  1935. 


John  Hudson  Acker,  48,  who 
had  served  on  the  advertising  sales 
staffs  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News, 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  and 
other  Southern  newspapers,  July 
29. 

«  *  * 

Andrew  A.  Washburn,  79,  pio¬ 
neer  Wisconsin  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  Aug. 
3.  He  published  the  Horicon  Re¬ 
porter  from  1900  to  1921,  and  the 
Dairyman  Gazette  at  Clintonville, 
Wis.,  from  1921  to  1941,  when  he 
returned  to  Horicon. 


RATES— consecutive  insertionc 
3  line  minimum. 


SITUATIONS  WANTBD 
Inaertlon*  Ua* 

1  s.sa 

X  M 

»  4M 

*  AH 

Situation*  Wantod  Ada  nvabla 

In  adranoa.  Add  1A«  tor  box 

•arrlce. 

■ _  Sarrleo 

ADVERTI8INO  AORNCinS  charred  at  our  National  Claailfled  rat* 
IBM  eommlMloD.  ( Inquire  for  ratea.  I 

Ctount  80  unite  o«r  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
aMreTlatlons.  Renlie*  mailed  dally.  Box  holder*'  identltie*  held  In 
■tricot  coj^deiw.  Deadline  Wednemlay  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Hall). 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  reeerre*  the  lirht  to  edit  all  cony. 


ALL  Omm  CLASSIFICATIONS 
laaertlon*  IJb*  Rat* 

1  ii.io 

X  l.S« 

8  JiS 

4  .90 

Inquire  for  20  and  52  time  ratea. 
Charre  Order*  Accepted. 


Edi^  &  PablishBr  ClossIfiBd 
I  TInws  Tower,  New  York  3b.  N.  Y,  BRyqjnt  9-3052 


ANNO|nNCFVlFXT« 

ANNOUNCF.MENTS 

\c%aapapei  Br«tkei> 

Newspaper  Brokers 

For  better  newspaper  propertie*. 

Good  aelection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT.  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
ifk  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  \.  W.  Slypes  A 
Oo.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  (California. 

FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Consnlt- 
anU.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*•30  CALIFORNIA  Weekly  Proper¬ 
ties.  Priced  from  822,000  to  $300,000, 
await  your  inspection.  Call  on  ns  to 
furnish  the  facts. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

Venice.  California 
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CLASSIFIED 

Listing  Qualified  "Newspaper 
Brokers"  and  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  policies  on 
preceding  page. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes.  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
3.5  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  Bailey-Krehhiel  Newspaper 

Service.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

(JALIPOKNIA  exclusive  beach  city 
weekly.  ^,000  down.  Easy  terms. 
N.  H.  Parks,  La  Verne.  California. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSP.VPERS  —  Let 
me  know  what  you  want  and  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay  and  I  will  submit  a 
proposition.  Carl  Barkow,  with  the 
B’rank  Chambers  Agency,  Banning, 
California.  Publisher  of  California 
newspapers  more  than  35  years. 
DAILY,  located  in  Northern  Southeast, 
grossing  $80,000.  Down  payment  of 
•$30,000  required  on  majority  interest. 
Fine  potential  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  31*2.  i.reensboro,  N.  C. 

FDR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

“MAINE  TV-RADIO  NEW.S  and 
GUIDE."  picture  packed,  exciting  and 
informative.  Maine’s  only  and  constant¬ 
ly  growing  monthly  TV  and  Radio 
magazine. 

SI  Cr.E.SSB'CLLY  in  business  over  six 
months.  .Vdvertising,  subscriptions  and 
newsstand  sales  constantly  growing  to 
fill  the  entertainment -hunery  State  of 
Maine  demand. 

WONDERFUL  set  up  and  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious  promotionally 
minded  newspaiperman. 

ML  ST  3acriti--e  because  of  death  in 
familv. 


M.tINE  TV-R.VDIO  XEM'S 
97a  Exchange  Street 
Portland.  Maine 

LOS  ANGELES:  Free  weekly.  No 
shop.  Good  printing  contract.  Only 
$2,750  including  receivables.  .Tack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  .Vve., 
Los  -\ngeles  29,  Ca  1  i forn i .1 . 

NB-W  YORK  WBIEKLY.  Own  building, 
plant.  County  seat,  upopposed.  40  years 
ownership.  .Solid.  Poor  health.  IIox 
32116,  Blditor  &  Piililisher. 

OPPOKTl  N'lTV'  for  taking  offer  week¬ 
ly  newsiiaper  in  Blastern  South  by  pay- 
inir  $4.5  monthly  rent  and  yearly  inter¬ 
est  on  stock  valued  at  $6‘,000.  Write 
Broker.  Box  3400,  care  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 

.SOL’I’HB.RN'  CALI  B'ORN'I.V  weeklies, 
.$17,000  to  $7'5,000 ;  good  markets. 
B.arl  McGinnis,  hrokei-.  Box  659,  La 
Jolla,  California. 

Publications  Wanted _ 

EXOLU.SIVE  COUNTY  seat  weekly  or 
small  daily.  $25-33,000  down.  Chart 
Area  11.  Box  3055.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  solid  newspaper 
experience  has  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  for  Colorado  or  nearby  weekly. 
Write  Box  3312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities _ 

QL’ICK  sale  for  cash,  control  (55%) 
of  10,000  circulation  old  southern  dai¬ 
ly.  (jrowth  opportunity  for  vigorous 
management.  W'r»  Box  3438,  Editor 
&  Piih’isher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


ADVERTISING  or  EDITORIAL  man 
for  partnership  in  going  shopping  | 
newspaper.  Gross  first  6  months  1953 
was  $45,000.  Located  Chart  Area  No. 
2.  Prom  $8,000  to  $10,000  will  liandle.  j 
Write  Box  3428.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

Periodical  Subscriptions  ; 

SATURDAY’S  THE  DAY— The  latest  | 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  j 
I  mailed  if  you  -iibscrihe  NOW]  ' 

1  Write  GMOB,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Job  Printing 

WEEKLIES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  I 


Press  Engineers  1 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts ' 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  i 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — ^Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAT 


COMPOSITION  I 

AND  I 

PRESS  TIME  I 

AVAILABLE  ! 

If  your  job 
calls  for  specialists 

Write  for  Details 

B&B  PRESS 
1-3  Wall  Street 
Passaic  New  Jersey 

Phone  PRescott  7-0633  | 

_ Printing  Promotion _  ' 

KEEP  PRESSES  ROLLING  longer  | 

hours  more  profitably  with  Printers' 
Business  Builder  campaigns.  Terrific  i 
sales  impact  I  Finkle  .Ldvertising,  Box  I 
3215,  Olympic  Station,  Beverly  Hills, 
California.  | 

Syndicates — ^Features 

"WORD-O-ORAM”  (1  column  by 
314”)  a  fascinating,  educational  word- 
puzzle  with  that  all-important  reader- 
appeal.  A  successful  weekly  feature 
for  more  than  3  years,  it  is  now  being 
offered  as  a  daily  release.  Mats  avail¬ 
able.  For  samples  and  rates,  write 
John  T.  Griffiths,  57  Haig  Ave.,  See- 
konk,  Massachusetts. 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Churcli  Street 

I  Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  , 
_ Auction  Sales _ ^ 

COMPLETE  PLANT 
In  Good  Condition 

INCLUDING: 

HO-E  Web  Pre.ss;  all  stereotype 
equipment;  2  Model  14  and  2  Model  8 
Linotypes:  15  fonts  Linotype  mats; 
Elrod  with  :na1ds;  40  fonts  Ludlow 
type  faces;  other  miscellaneous  equip¬ 
ment. 

TO  BE  SOLD 
AT  AUCTION 

.VUGUST  29 —  10  A.M. 

8081  Georgia  Avenue, 

Silver  Springs,  Maryland 
(Adjacent  Washington,  D.  C.) 

May  be  inspected  by  appointment 
to  Box  3437,  Editor  &  Publisher 
or  Telephone 

(New  York  City)  CHickering  4-3757 

Composing  Room  i 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good  ' 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

TWO  complete  fonts  Intertype  mats 
8  pt.  Ideal  News  with  Bold  #1659. 
New  two  years  ago.  in  A-1  shape,  most¬ 
ly  18  letters  to  channel.  Worth  twice 
asking  price  of  $125  per  font.  Vermont 
Newspaper  Corp.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


!  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

,  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
;  Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 

j  — Service  Nationwide  — 

I  ★  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
I  White  Mustang  with  32’  semi-flat  bed  ! 

!  —  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  —  1 
!  ! 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 

I  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 

I  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 
I  wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

1  3626 — ^31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

I  STillwell  6  0098-0099  j 

!  NATIONAL  PRINTING  I 

EQUIPMENT  CO  I 

Specializing  in  Weekly 
I  Newspaper  Presses 

Automatic  hand-fed  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
I  24  HOUR  SERVICE 

I  Ridgewood,  Ne^w  Jersey.  Phone  6-4262 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


PrcB  Room 


DUPLEX 

Metropolitan  Press 

THRBIE  UNITS 
48  pages  collect  24  straight 
.\.C.  Motor  and  Controls — 23-9/16” 
Cut-off 

May  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

RICH.VRDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 
503-5  B'oiirth  .\venue  South 
Minneapolis  15.  Minnesota 
BR  1115 


B’OB  S.VLE — Model  -VB  Duplex.  Com¬ 
plete  set  chases,  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
.Vvailable  immediately.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  for  price  information. 

JONES  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
320  Broadway,  ®E., 
-Vlbuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Phone  7-1405 


7-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 

WEB  51357.  .Arch-type  units, 

2  double  folders,  substruc¬ 
ture-.  ’23-9,16”  cutoff,  Cline 
3-roll  reels  and  pasters  with 
floating  roller  tension.  Full 
complement  of  rollers.  Pair 
D.C.  125/10  H.P.  motors  with 
controllers.  Write  or  call 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
Room  227,  959  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — 32-page  Hoe  Qnad,  with 
double  folder  and  .A.C.  motor  drive, 
22^4”  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  3429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


32-Page,  Two-Unit 
High  Speed  GOSS 

double  folder,  end  roll 
feed.  -A.C.  full  automatir 
drive.  Rated  speed  40,000 
papers  per  hour. 

(XIMI’LETE  stereo,  department  includ¬ 
ing  heavy-duty  Goss  mat  roller  (new 
1951),  new  Sta-hi  mat  former,  metsl 
pot  and  pump,  flat  and  curved  casters, 
stereo  saw,  shaver,  tail-cutter,  etc. 

Type  and  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 
Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  on 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  used  on 
any  make  Units.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Mail  Room  - r; - -  TTIT 

_ _  PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 

COMPLETlii  Mailing  and  Addressing  Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
set-ups.  Addressographs,  Graphotypes,  newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  on 
Cabinets,  Trays,  Plates,  Frames — all  f^ch  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
models.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Equip-  one-floor  operation.  Can  be  used  on 
ment  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  bro-  any  make  Units.  Write  for  detail*, 
chure.  Dealer,  Box  3302,  Editor  &  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Publisher. _ Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

SPEEDAUMAILER— D  1211  with  2 - - - - 

H.P.,  230  V.,  D.C.  Motor,  with  vacuum  I  _ 

plant.  Purchasing  Department,  The  I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  ,,  ,  . 

Stereotyiie  Machinery 

_ Pres-s  Room _  I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

I  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

48  PAGE  modern  Hoe  newspaper  - - - 

press,  23-9/16"  cutoff.  Two  Super 

Speed  double  folders.  Modern  high  I  I  J  P 

speed  stereotype  equipment.  Will  sell  Used  rPeSSeS 

in  multiples  of  8  page  units.  Disman¬ 
tled  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  »■? 
Inspection  invited.  Broker.  Box  3200,  replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 

Editor  &  Publisher.  units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 

- used  presses  available  or  which  may 

40-H.P.  AC  motor  press  drive  full  be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 

automatic  complete  with  all  push  but-  .  •  j  . 

tong  ★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  suen 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  *  OORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

24  PAGE  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo-  THE  GOSS 

type  equipment.  23-9/16”  cutoff.  High  DDIMTIM^'  DDCCC 

speed  folders.  Immediate  shipment.  rKIINMINo  rKCod 

Additional  units  available.  Broker.  1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — 2  w«y  printer— AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankete. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ATailable  Immediately. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  Au^st. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 
Z  Type  Units — Double  Folder — 22^" 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Snbstmcture  with  3  arm  ^els. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Timet. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — ^DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS  NO.  8490 
Multi-unit  4  folders — 22  K". 
On  substructure,  or  floor  fed. 
2  motor  drives— -3  conveyors. 
Located  Dallas,  Texas. 
Available  immediately. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

Press  No.  2283 

Steel  cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16". 

On  Substructure  with  Cline  Reels. 
Double  folder — ^Balloon  formers 
Out  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22^"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — ^Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AO. 
8  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2850-2SM 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  21}^*, 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 ! 
BRyant  9-1132  j 


IXIR  'SALE  —  Goss  Multi-color  press 
consisting  of  8  printing  couples  and 
double  folder,  22)4  inch  cutoff.  Maxi¬ 
mum  web  76  inches.  Couples  reversi¬ 
ble  for  different  color  combinations. 
One  to  3  webs  -can  be  run.  Two  web 
capacity — 92  pages  Metropolitan  size 
84  pages  tabloid  size  in  one  color 
and  black.  One  web  capacity — 16  pag- 
*•  Metropolitan  size  or  32  pages  taib- 
loid  size  in  four  colors.  Good  rubber 
rollers,  practically  new  electrical 
^uipment,  hoist,  motor,  web-break  de- 
tector,  vacuum  casting  box,  curved 
plate  router,  tail  cotter,  heavy  duty 
shaver,  etc.  Press  is  dismantled  and 
ready  to  ship.  For  further  information 
write  'Box  3337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*M>8S  Double  unit  16  page  Cox-O-Type 
press,  excellent  condition,  age  16  years. 
To  be  replaced  by  larger  press.  Box 
*304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  24-page  3  deck  two  plate  wide 
press.  A<3  drive.  Quarter-folder.  Stereo-  | 
type  equipment.  I 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  ! 

Box  9D3  Boise,  Idaho  j 

Stereotype  j 

CLAYBOURN  Precision  full  page  Flat  ; 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment,  i 
A.C.  motor;  16  Regular  Tab'oid  Stereo-  ] 
type  Chases,  complete  with  wedges, 
A-1  condition.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com-  | 
pany,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Connecticut.  | 
FOR  S.\LE — .">6  pony  auto  plate  chases.  I 
12-em  column.  S-t-.'i-e  pt. 
column  rule.  Cut  off  23  9/16.  I 

Will  sell  all  or  any  part. 
Reasonable.  Write 
Leo  J.  Carle,  Erie  Dispatch 

Erie,  Pennsylvania  j 

Wnntrd  to  Bor  I 

I 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  I 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  j 

50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press  j 
drive.  Stereotype  metal  pots  wanted.  i 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  i 

Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho  i 

TRANSMJITTERS — reperforators,  two  | 
six-unit  code,  reperforators  to  be  non-  i 
typing,  for  TT8.  Free  Press,  Burling- 

ton,  Vermont. _ j 

WANTED  TO  BUY — )4  Folder  for  j 
Hoe  Rotary  Press.  I 

LONG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  [ 
1315  Cherry  Street 

_  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Teletypesetter 
Perforator.  Preferably  not  over  12 
months  old.  Will  pay  cash.  Write 
Robert  H.  Beck,  The  Roswell  Daily  1 
Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

HBLT  WANITSU 

Adminlstnitlve 

INSPIRING  leader  to  head  all  busi-  ! 
ness  and  mechanical  departments  of 
growing  daily  in  10,000  class  in  south¬ 
east  wanted  by  non-resident  (experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman)  owner.  Straight 
salary  or  salary  and  incentive.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  eventual  part  ownership.  ! 
References  will  not  be  contacted  until 
agreeoble  but  include  them  with  full 
details  of  experience,  etc.  Box  3440, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ ^ 

OPPORTUNITY  MAY  OPEN  for  ca¬ 
pable  manager  for  Southwest  Printers, 
a  profitable  and  well  equipped  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  at  Yuma.  Ari¬ 
zona.  Right  man  could,  if  he  wished, 
buy  interest  and  share  profits.  Write 
Jones  Osborn.  Daily  Sun,  Yuma.  Aris. 

j  OFFICE-BUSINESS  MANAGER 

I  .AUDITOR,  payroll,  full  charge  of  finan-  ; 
j  cial  and  credit  departments.  Give  | 
background  in  detail  and  state  salary 
I  desired.  11.000  -ABC  afternoon  daily 
,  in  growing  community  of  30,000.  38 

miles  from  Philadelphia.  Times-Jour- 
nal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

PUBLISHER  to  direct  expansion  of 
building  and  staff  of  profitable  south¬ 
eastern  daily  whose  $350,000-plu8 
gross  has  been  held  down  by  existing 
limitations.  Stock  available  on  attrac¬ 
tive  terms  after  12  months  proof  new¬ 
comer  is  competent  and  wishes  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  permanently.  Airmail 
complete  information  to  Box  34^9, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Man  ca-  ] 
pable  of  organizing  department;  and 
with  the  know-how  to  build  sound  cir-  : 
culation  for  small  daily  newspaper  in  ' 
East-Central  state.  Present  circulation 
over  5,000,  could  be  built  to  12.000 
to  15.000  by  right  man.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity  offers  ideal  living  conditions. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  Box  3203.  Editor  A  Pub-  , 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGER  Experi-  j 
enced  man  not  over  35  in  all  phases  of  I 
circulation  in  10-12,000  bracket  who  i 
is  looking  for  opportunity  to  go  ahead 
with  progressive  paper  is  man  we  want.  ^ 
He  will  be  working  closely  with  route  | 
boys  and  sales  boys,  will  do  consider-  I 
able  field  work,  carry  out  promotion,  i 
etc.  This  won’t  be  a  desk  job  but  he  ! 
should  know  Little  Merchant  and  have  | 
fair  knowledge  of  circulation  record  | 
keeping.  Salary  open  based  on  ability  | 
orf  man  we  think  will  do  the  job.  Sin-  j 
gle  man  preferred.  Reply  air  mail ' 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


OUTST.ANDIXG  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Circulation  Man  with  proven  back-  I 
ground,  on  a  competitive  Chart  Area  ' 
92  daily,  in  city  of  ever  100,000.  This 
person  must  have  managerial  ability 
and  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work.  Give  I 
complete  resume  of  your  experience  | 
when  applying  and  state  salary  expect-  | 
ed.  Replies  confidential.  Salary  open. 
Box  3347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  wanted 
for  large  midwest  daily  in  city  of  al¬ 
most  100,000  population.  Present 
manager  retiring.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  man.  Alust  know  how  to  secure 
circulation  in  large  area.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive.  Mid-westerner  preferred.  Ad- 
•Ireas  Box  3353,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  AIANAGER  ' 

Tlie  Oklahoman  A  Times  needs  .i  young 
man  with  several  year.s  experience  in  j 
mail  promotion  to  manage  its  mail  | 
subscription  department.  This  is  an  ' 
excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  I 
Write  giving  work  history  to  room  205 
Oklahoman  A  Times  Building,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  CBy,  Oklahoma. 

OIRCULATION  MAN  to  lay  out  carl 
and  home  delivery  routes  on  consoli- j 
dated  morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
per  now  published  as  an  evening  paper. 
Write  exerience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  3442.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ! 


6,000  DAILY  needs  experienced  young  ' 
man  to  train  as  circulation  manager.  I 
Rock  Springs  Newspapers,  Rock  i 
Springs,  Wyoming.  j 


SOUTHERNER  experienced  in  rnral 
and  uritan  circulation  management, 
wanted  by  7,000  afternoon  daily.  Box 
3336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Classified  Advertising  _ 

A  SWELL  GPPORTUNITY  for  depart¬ 
ment  manager  or  supervisor — or  for  31 
sales  person  ready  to  move  up.  One  i 
with  sound  background  and  proven  : 
sales  ability.  Thia  is  a  thriving  class!-  ; 
fled  department  of  an  important  East-  I 
ern  Daily  (within  100  miles  of  New  | 
York)  5  day  week.  Good  starting  aal-  : 
ary  and  bonus.  P.O.  Box  42,  Planet- 
srium  Station,  Njyv  York  24.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Combination  classified-cir-  , 
culation  manager,  salary  and  commis-  j 
sion.  These  departments  never  promot-  | 
ed  before.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
Herald,  South  Jersey’s  largest  weekly.  | 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
AMBITIOUS  woman  to  take  complete  i 
charge.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of  | 
sales  and  training  the  selling  efforts  of  ' 
others.  Midwest  metropolitan  daily; 
strong  compeAitive  market,  good  earn¬ 
ings  and  bright  future.  First  letter 
must  contain  complete  information  in-  | 
eluding  salary  requirement.  Write  Box  ' 
330.'>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  for  Advertia- 
ing  Department  of  upstate  dailies,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Mnat  be  familiar 
with  promotion,  sales  and  layout. 
Good  chance  for  advancement.  Furnish 
references,  salary  expected  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  layout  work.  Write  Box  3210, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who 
knows  copy  and  layout  preparation  by 
large  weekly.  If  you  can  prove  your 
record  as  stated  in  yonr  application, 
you  will  become  advertising  manager. 
Starting  and  ultimate  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  your  experience.  Write 
Box  3212,  Editor  A  Publisher  stating 
age,  marital  statua,  health,  education 
and  experience.  Do  not  apply  unless 
you  wvint  to  be  a  key  man  in  our  or¬ 
ganization^ _ 

WE’RE  LOOKING  fer  a  young  (26- 
35)  man,  with  a  minimum  of  5  years’ 
experience,  to  whom  we  will  pay  a 
better  than  average  salary.  We  wunt 
an  aggreasive,  promotional  minded 
man,  to  whom  we  can  offer  better 
things  for  a  job  well  done.  We’re  • 
daily  and  Sunday,  located  in  Chart 
Area  f6.  We  believe  in  young  fellows 
who  believe  in  themselves,  and  the  top 
spots  in  our  organisation  are  reserved 
for  just  such  fellows.  If  it’s  you  we 
have  in  mind,  let’s  get  together  and 
talk  this  thing  over.  Box  3209.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

advertising 

MAN 

Young  man,  26-32 
with  creative  ability 
til  liandle  consumer  and  trade 
publicity  for  makers  of 
M  I  R  R  O  , 
the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  aluminum 
cooking  utensil* 

POSITION  invoUes  preparation  of 
news  release*,  produs-t  announcements, 
trade  show  activities  and  various  sales 
promotion  material.  Muat^  be  able  to 
write  clear,  concise  copy.  Knowledge  of 
pbotogra-phy.  printing,  displays  and 
trade  journals  heli>ful. 

KXPEKIKXCED  man  with  college 
education  preferred. 

Give  references. 

WRITE  detailed  list  of 
qualiflcations  including 
salarv  expected  to: 

K.  L.  PRITCHARD, 
.Xdvertising  Manager 

ALUMINUM  GOODS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

7vD  manager — Semi-weekly  in  fast 
growing  city  of  12,000.  flne  oppo^rtuni- 
ty.  Straight  salary,  vacation.  South¬ 
erner  preferred.  Give  references  — 
only  well  experienced  need  apply. 
Open  now.  Times-Free  Press.  Carroll- 

ton,  Georgia. _ 

ADVERTISING  Display  man  with  lay¬ 
out  ability  wanted  on  6-day  daily  with¬ 
in  next  30  days.  Btate  experiencu, 
salary,  age,  references,  and  marital 
status.  Neosho  (Missouri)  Daily  News. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALES 
MAN,  under  35,  who  knows  business 
thoroughly,  can  direct  others.  Salary 
and  'bonus.  Ideal  living  conditions. 
Write  Lockwood  Phillips,  publisher, 
ABC  national  sward  winning  semi¬ 
weekly  Carteret  County  News-Times. 

Morehead  City,  North  Carolina. _ 

.YGORESSIVE  combined  Georgia  dai¬ 
lies  desire  services  of  ambitious  and 
experienced  advertising  salesman. 
Should  be  able  to  make  presentable 
layout  and  write  copy.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Ivedger-Enqnirer  Newspapers.  Colum- 

bus,  Georgia. _  _ 

^PERIENCED  MAN  to  be  manager 
of  our  advertising  department  on  small 
southern  daily  in  college  town^  Gener¬ 
ous  coTOinission.  Needs  car.  Write  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  9309.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Digplay  Advertisiiig 


NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

for  Chicago  office  of 
large  newspaper  publishers 
representative  firm. 

THE  MAN  W£  WANT 
must  be  mature  and  aggressiTe  with  a 
solid  background  in  newspaper  and 
market  selling. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FXPERIENCE 
NOT  EiSSENTLAL 

Tell  us  TOur  full  business  experience. 

We  will  pay  for  the  right  man. 

All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence 

BOX  3434 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRODUCER  WANTED  with  competi¬ 
tive  selling  experience.  Experienced 
retail  advertising  salesman  who  can 
produce  linage  for  150,000  class  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  Chart  Area  No.  2. 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Only  those  unafraid  of  work 
should  apply.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifications. 
Comprehensive  company  benefits.  Write 
giving  complete  details.  Replies  held 
strictly  confidential.  Box  3310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANT  Capable  Advertising  Manager 
to  handle  display  and  classified  ads 
for  two  large  weeklies  published  from 
the  same  ofiice.  Chart  Area  6.  Most  know 
his  business,  good  pay.  Address  Box 
3338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABC  Campus  Daily  needs  advertising 
manager.  Large  Midwestern  univer¬ 
sity.  Very  moderate  salary,  but  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
stndy.  Give  education,  experience,  un¬ 
dergraduate  grade  point  average,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  Box  3424,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  f-or  college 
town  morning  daily.  If  yon  want  to 
learn,  we’ll  teach  you.  Daily  Tribune, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
for  semi-weekly,  8,500  circulation,  20 
miles  north  of  Miami.  Larger  and 
more  demanding  operation  than  most 
small  dailies.  Permanent  position  with 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  fast¬ 
growing  organization.  Give  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ment;  send  sample  layouts.  Write  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Sun-Tattler,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Florida. 


ESTABLISHED  40  years — Need  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  experienced  grocer¬ 
ies.  Handle  radio,  newspaper,  and  pro¬ 
motion,  Write  fully. 

SAWYER  STORES,  INC. 

Billings,  Montana 


WAXTED  for  one  of  best  papers  in 
Midwest  young  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Should  have  2  or  3 
years’  experience  in  selling,  layout 
and  copy.  Prefer  man  trained  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Chart  Area  !9.  Write  complete 
information,  references,  starting  salary 
expected,  etc.  All  replies  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  3401,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


F.ditnrial 


reporter-advertising  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  large  old  weekly  in  town  vt 
over  aix  thousand  in  Ohart  Ima  ti. 
Most  write  column  main  stories  and 
Editorials.  Do  eonsidsrsbla  mIUm. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  capable 
newspaper  man.  Must  be  person  of 
good  character,  age  about  25  to  46. 
Good  salary  and  early  advancement 
If  qualified.  Owners  have  other  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Write  fnlly  Box 
2M6,  Editor  h  Pnblishor. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  WEEKLY  over 
5,000  ABC  prise-winner,  leader  with 
heavy  competition  wants  Managing 
Editor  who  will  use  Scan-a-graver,  live 
staff  to  produce  top  product.  Give  full 
details,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected,  makeup  samples  in  first  let- 
ter.  Box  3248,  Editor  k  Pubilaltax. 
AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  Southern  city 
of  150,000  seeks  applicants  now  for 
reportorial  positions  expected  to  be 
open  soon.  Would  particularly  like 
applications,  from  hard-working  young 
men  and  women  who  have  two  to  five 
years’  experience  in  general  reporting 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  start  at 
$60  or  $65,  knowing  that  they  can 
advance  as  they  prove  ability.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  treated  confidentially  and 
kept  in  current  file.  Box  3300,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

COPY  READER  with  at  least  three 
years’  desk  experience  wanted  for 
leading  morning  daily  in  mid-western 
state.  Could  also  use  reporter  with 
four  or  fire  years’  experience.  48-hour 
week.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Those  interested  requested  to  furnish 
summary  and  starting  salary  expected. 
Box  3311,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  desk-gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man.  Good  opportunity 
in  four-paper  operation.  Contact  Man¬ 
ager,  News-Herald,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
ALERT  competent  rewrite  man  who 
knows  news  and  can  handle  it  for  a 
fast-moving  metropolitan  afternoon 
city  desk.  Man  we  want  is  away  above 
average,  and  will  be  offered  above 
average  pay  to  start  with  raises  as  his 
performance  justifies  them.  Chart 
Area  *6.  Please  give  fullest  details 
of  experience,  education,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  application.  Box 

3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CONNECTICUT  afternoon  daily  needs 
capable,  experienced  girl  for  social, 
some  general  reporting.  Good  wage,  6- 
day  week,  numerous  benefits.  Small 
town  training.  New  England  connec¬ 
tions  preferred.  Box  3418,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ , 

EDI’TOR  for  afternoon,  Sunday  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive,  reliable,  loyal, 
have  imagination,  and  dig  for  local 
news,  able  to  take  full  charge.  Good 

opportunity  if  you  like  livable,  small 

Western  city.  Write  full  details.  Daily 

News,  Lewistown,  Montana. _ 

'GENERAL  NEWIS  reporter  for  Mid¬ 
west  daily  with  reporter  photographer 
staff  system.  Prefer  man  with  1  to  2 
years’  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions  in  Twin  Cities  of  about 
45,000  population.  Give  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  Write:  Bill  Diesel,  News 
Editor,  The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois. _ _ 

GIRL  EDITOR,  under  30,  to  take  over 
social  desk  on  Eastern  Pennsylvania  6 
day  morning  paper.  Be  able  with  2 
assistants  layout  2-3  pages  daily,  write 
heads,  write  graphically.  Include  all 
first  letter,  qualifications,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Shandy  Hill,  Mercury,  Potts- 
town,  Pennsylvania. _ 

IF  YOU’RE  an  experienced  young  re¬ 
porter  on  a  small  Midwest  daily,  look 
into  this  excellent  opportunity.  Radio 
Station  WFDF,  Flint,  Michigan,  has 
immediate  opening  for  assistant  News 
Director  to  do  reporting  and  re-write 
for  radio,  and  possibly  television. 
Good  starting  salary,  good  future. 

MORNING  newspaper  with  circulation 
of  60,000  in  Middle  West  seeks  compe¬ 
tent  desk  man.  Must  come  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Box  3417,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

'openings  for  reporters  and  other 
editorial  personnel  on  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  Pile  application  with 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  Telegraph  Building,  Har- 

risburg,  Pennsylvania. _ , 

REPORTER — Photographer  for  small 
daily.  Permanent  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Daily  Ranger, 
Glendlve,  Montana. _ _ 

REPORTER  for  6-day  morning  daily. 
Connecticut.  Minimum  of  two  years* 
experience  on  weekly  or  daily  required. 
Yonng  man  with  journalism  degree 
preferred.  Excellent  chance  for  all 
around  writing.  Box  3427,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

REiPOR’BER  for  general  news  and 
sports.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Globe,  Ironwood,  Michigan. _ 

SEEKING 

LARGER  OPPORTUNITIES? 

LEADING  national  business  magazine 
is  seeking  young  man  with  2  to  5 
years  daily  newspaper  industrial  best, 
reporting-desk  experience  for  news  edi¬ 
torial  position.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Excellent 
opportunities  for  growth.  Write  Box 
3403,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 

resume. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Immediate  opening.  Six  day  after¬ 
noon  Gannett  Newspaper.  Write  Fred 
Eaton,  managing  editor,  Ogdensburg 

Journal,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. _ 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  has  opening  for 
sports  writer  and  general  assignment 
reporter.  Box  3441,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P.,  305  E. 
75  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y, 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

SALES  PRESENTATIONS  — We  have 
an  opening  for  someone  who  can  write 
retail  and  national  advertising  present¬ 
ations.  You  may  be  on  a  smaller  daily 
and  want  to  move  on  to  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest,  where  you’ll  have  more 
facilities  and  a  larger  staff  with  which 
to  work.  You  may  be  a  salesman  who 
knows  how  to  sell  with  the  printed 
word — in  sales  presentations.  'Tell  us 
about  yourself  in  full  detail,  including 
salary.  Chart  Area  “2.  Box  3419, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  PROMOTION  MAN.  Agres- 
sive  Florida  newspaper  needs  hardhit¬ 
ting,  effective  young  promotion  man 
who  can  demonstrate  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  key  executive.  Outline  pro¬ 
fessional  background  in  detail  first  let¬ 
ter.  Inquiries  held  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

WELL-KNOWN  company  tan  use  an¬ 
other  salesman  who  is  acquainted  with 
daily  newspaper  editors,  doing  service 
contact  work.  Give  experirnre  and 
salary  desired.  Box  3328,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


Mechanical _ 

ALL  AROUND  PRINTER  for  book 
and  ad  work,  modern  plant.  Southeast 
Pennsylvania.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  good  pay,  bonus,  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  'Write  Box  8307,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

NEED  working  foreman  who  under¬ 
stands  rotary  presses,  composition,  etc. 
Chart  Area  S6.  Write  for  particulars. 
Good  pay.  Box  3339,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERFORATOR  SUPERVISOR 

COMPETENT  ’ITS  operator  (fe¬ 
male)  who  wishes  supervisory  duties 
six-day  morning  daily  attractive  New 
England  city.  Apply  by  letter  Room 
1111,  Little  Building.  Boston.  Maas. 

WANTED:  Combination  Stereotyper- 
Pressman  for  6  day  afternoon  daily. 
Have  32  page  Hoe  Simplex  Press.  Cir¬ 
culation  9,000.  City  17,000.  State 
University.  Write  or  phone  Sam  E. 
Gearhart.  TIMES.  Fayetteville.  Ark 

OPENING  for  stripper-printer  and 
router-etcher.  Union  or  eligible,  37% 
hour  week.  Day  scale  $111.68,  night 
scale  $119.33.  Write,  A.  E.  Rosene, 
Production  Manager,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


WRITERS  SKRyiCI-^ 
Literary  Agrnry 

WRITERSl— TV  MINDEDt  Ton  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  T'V.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopais 
will  auffire.  Write  tor  terms — ’TODAY! 
Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenna,  New 
York  Ifl,  New  York. 


INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertbing 


Here’s  How  YOUR  Small  Paper  i 

Can  Delevolp  Its  OWN  ] 

Classified  Manager  ...  i 

DOES  lack  of  a  trained  Manager 

stymie  Olasaifled  Advertiaing  growth 

for  yonr  paper!  Then  do  this: 

SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard  ' 

Parish  Course  in  Classified  Advertis-  j 

ing.  I 

’THIS  correspondence  course  pro-  I 
Tides  thorough  instruction  in  every-  ' 
thing  from  Want  Ad  fundamentals  to  | 

the  meehaniei  of  running  a  small-papsr  ; 

Classified  section.  Fee  of  $44  eovsrt  | 
basic  course:  $4  more  pays  for  ia-  . 

struetion  on  departmental  operations.  I 

Course  starts  September  1. 

Write  for  (nil  details  today.  Specify 
Brochure  B,  please  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79tb  St.  Miami  47,  7U. 


SITUATIONS  wanted 

Admitihtrative  _ 


QUALIFIED  by  experience  as  publish¬ 
er,  generai  or  business  managsr  or  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  can  properly  fill  for 
you  any  of  these  positions  on  daily. 

PERSONAL  interview  at  yonr  con¬ 
venience  will  be  arranged  immediately. 

Box  3141,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
OR  EDITOR 

AVAILABLE  for  daily  8,000  to  25,000 
class. 

KNOWS  all  departments,  typography, 
coat  analysis,  budgets.  Capable  public 
relations,  public  speaker,  good  appear¬ 
ance,  SDX  member,  civic  leader,  good 
at  local  editorials  of  any  type. 

RECEN’TLY  sold  own  papers.  Will  go 
anywhere. 

Work  percentage  of  net  or  salary. 
Box  2947,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Editor— 
Prefer  daily  in  5.000  to  20,000  class. 
Twenty  years’  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  editor  positions.  Understand 
thoroughly  all  departments  both  front 
and  rear.  Forty,  married,  one  child. 
Mason,  Methodist,  Kiwanis.  Glenn  0. 
Meinershagen,  Charleston,  Missouri. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

NOW  general  manager  with  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  record  on  combination  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  with  combined 
circulation  of  25.000,  hut  desire  to 
make  change  for  explainable  reasons. 
Definitely  not  a  floater,  as  I  have  been 
associated  with  only  two  newspapers 
during  by  26  years  newspaper  exiperi- 
ence.  Age  48,  with  practical  working 
experience  in  all  departments  of  daily 
newspapers.  Have  held  management 
positions  for  past  ten  years,  and  can 
furnish  highest  type  of  reference. 

(QUALIFIED  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility  of  entire  operations  on  nie- 
dinm  size  daily,  or  business  manager 
of  metropolitan  daily.  Write  Box  3343, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  operator  of  small  daily 
wants  to  progress  to  larger  paper. 
Would  run  non-metropolitan  newspaper 
for  salary  and  per  cent  of  profit  or 
would  take  business  manager,  person¬ 
nel  manager,  or  publisher’s  assistant 
job  in  100.000  and  up  field.  Box  3315, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  Southeast:  Need  » 
strengthen  executive  staff!  Smart 
young  (37)  manager  pigeonholed  in 
small  unit  of  scattered  chain  seeks 
broader  opportunity.  Wide  experience 
all  iphases.  Box  3409,  Editor  ft  Pi»*' 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


OIROUIiATlON  MANAQf#R  with  proT- 
ID  record  dd  consittent  economioal 
prodncer  hiKhljr  eompetitiTe  fleldi  de- 
lirei  relocDte  bj  '54.  Inquire  Box  3148, 
Editor  A  PublitiMr.  Gonfldenco  re- 
•peeted. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  ALL  phases  eircu- 
Istion,  carrier  to  Circulation  Manager; 
^uth.  Central  States,  Midwest — Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening,  Sunday  operations  — 
50,000  to  200,000.  Now  assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  qualified  for  top  po¬ 
sition,  any  ares.  Dependable,  capable, 
good  education.  Age  38.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Resume  and  photo  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Box  3253,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  Newspaper  circulation  rec¬ 
ords  maintained  to  ABC  standard  by 
expert  with  25  years’  experience.  Part 
time  basis.  Opening  for  one  more  pa¬ 
per  in  Metri^olitan  New  York  Ares. 
References.  Box  3430,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Conrespondcnls 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  maga- 
line,  newspaper,  planning  Fall  trip  to 
Eurojie,  seeks  news,  feature  assign¬ 
ments  anywhere  on  Continent.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  pictures.  Box  3415,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

.4DMAN-Self-starting,  follow-through- 
er,  merchandising  or  specials.  Season¬ 
ed,  copy-writing  salesman.  Married. 
Compensation  based  on  results.  Box 
3408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

9E.\SONED  retail  man;  proficient  in 
copy,  layout,  counsel.  (?hart  Area  $1 
or  $2.  Married,  36.  Box  3416,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Instructors 

JOURNALISM  INS’TBUCTOR 

BA.;  M.A.:  ’Two  years  graduate  Jour¬ 
nalism;  College  teaching;  Associated 
Press,  New  York;  Times  Correspond¬ 
ent.  Write  Box  3120,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EdHortel 

ATTENTION  P.M.  EDITORS,  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Reporter,  4  yeari’  expe¬ 
rience  all  bests,  seeks  permanent  spot 
with  fntnre.  Now  employed  20,000 
daily.  Married,  family,  vet,  eoHege 
Crsd.  34  years  old.  Box  8147,  Editor 
A  Pnbliiher. 

ACCURATE  REPORTER,  3  years 
conntv  government,  courts,  police, 
news  bureso  msnsger.  Also  sports,  gen- 
eril  sssignment,  16.000  daily.  Now  on 
city  hall  beat.  Graphic.  AB,  post  grsd 
journalism.  Married,  84,  broad  baek- 
tround.  Seeks  permanent  spot,  city, 
stiff  larger  daily,  leading  to  chance 
^  specialize  reporting  public  affairs. 
Chart  Areas  6.  8,  10.  Box  3228,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

available  JAN.  1,  for  medium  dai¬ 
ly;  assistant  or  foreign  editor  or  dip¬ 
lomatic  military  correspondent,  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  now  heading  USIS  in  inb- 
continent;  7  years  dailies  including 
‘n  years  cable  editor  Washington 
s.m.;  years  newsmagsxine;  5  years 

Navy  including  3  years  sea  command; 
?  years  U.S.  Foreign  Service;  resign¬ 
ing  whenever  right  job  offered;  B.A. 
in  Journalism;  age  38,  USNR;  Demo- 
cj’st;  $150  week  minimum.  Box  3331, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDI’TORIAL 

WRITER 

I  YEARS  on  Midwest  and  Washington, 
P-  C.  papers;  also  non-newspaper  edit- 
'**’  ^^^cninent  overseas  information, 
stc.  Political  science  training,  tpecisl- 
and  national  affairs.  Age 
*2,  family.  Go  anywhere,  top  experi¬ 
ence  and  nbility  desired  and  adeqnate- 
U  recompenied.  Excellent  references. 
Box  8217,  Editor  A  Pnbliiber. 

wAiiGH,  Keporier,  ooi- 
ynniit,  25,  Teternn,  publiehed  ell 
■eldi,  tr»TeI,  relocate,  reiume.  Box 
“*5l,  Editor  A  PubUiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BUILD  with  •  •Local*’ Reporter-Pho¬ 
tographer  (Vet,  28,  married,  B.S.)  ha* 
camera,  laboratory,  car  ready  for  new 
daily,  weekly  or  H.O.  ipot  Tia  Box 
3247,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


EXPERIENCED  Sportswriter-deak- 
man,  27,  now  iporti  editor  10-16,000 
seeks  staff,  desk  spot  larger  paper. 
Vet,  ear,  BSJ,  SDX.  Box  8227,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Ihiblisber.  _ 


SPORTS  MY  LINE.  Sports  Editor 
small  daily  (6,000)  four  years  desires 
change  of  scenery.  Also  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  wire,  photography  and  general 
reporting.  Veteran  27,  B.A.  1048.  Box 
3325,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CHURCH  NEWS  with  General  or 
Sports  beat  on  daily  sought  by  good 
reporter.  Best  references.  Box  3303, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPT  DESK,  swing  man  arailable. 
Broad  experience  dailies  and  radio. 
Now  in  East.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4.  Box 
3324,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


(X>PYBEADER-REPORTER.  Vet,  27, 
with  6  years’  experience,  2  on  desk, 
seeks  copyreading  spot  on  large  daily. 
Box  3313,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


COST  CONSCIOUS 
newsman  seeks  contact 
with  publisher  needing 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
who  knows  production,  business  end. 
National  award  winnerl  Now  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  wants  return  to  first 
love,  the  small  town  newspaper. 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
as  reporter,  editorialist,  news  editor 
and  managing  editor.  Worked  way 
through  school  as  printer-operator. 
Family  man,  age  39.  Box  3321,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FROM  THE  WORLD’S  SUGAR  BOWL 
— CUBA.  Young  U.S.  newsman  resid¬ 
ing  in  Havana  desires  news  or  feature 
assignments.  Quality  copy  on  any  topic 
of  the  Cuban  scene.  Also  pix.  !^x 
3322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  chance  to  get  report¬ 
ing  and  editorial  experience.  College 
grad  A.B.,  advertising  and  publishing 
background.  Vet.  26,  single,  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS-CITY  EDITOR,  37,  seeks 
change  back  South,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast  and  accurate  copy  editing  to 
the  inch.  All  makeup.  Features  and 
pictnre  ideas.  Box  3316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Editor-Photographer 
holding  22  honors  wants  editorial  or 
public  relations  position  offering  wider 
range  for  proven  creative  ability.  17 
years  experience  on  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Box  3314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Now  employed  on  general 
assignment,  beat,  also  sports  editor, 
staff  photographer,  county  seat  daily 
in  Chart  Area  SIO.  However,  native 
New  Yorker  interested  in  Chart  Area 
32,  anywhere,  on  news  beat,  general 
assignment,  no  sports.  Single,  23, 
Army  no  problem.  B.S.S.  '50.  Will 
have  a  year’s  experience  when  avail¬ 
able  on  30  days  notice  after  August 
20.  Box  3319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR,  20,000 
circulation  or  less 
OR 

COPY  DESK  RIM,  more  than  20,000. 
News  judgment,  plus  speed  plus  accu- 
racy.  Box  3330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  CAN  produce  winners  for  any  sport* 
editor.  Thoroughbred  racing  hack 
ground  22  years;  some  writing.  Daily, 
syndicate.  Now  employed.  Box  3350. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  to  Editor — Administra¬ 
tive,  editorial,  classified,  research  ex¬ 
perience.  Newspaper,  House  organ,  TV 
and  Radio.  B.A.  Initiative.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Age  27,  mature.  Box  3436,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisber. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  —  Former  morts 
editor.  University  of  Michigan  Daily. 
Will  travel  anywhere  for  right  Job. 
SDX.  25,  married,  car.  Prefer  sports, 
athletic  publicity.  M.  J.  Levin,  18048 
Blandford  Rd.,  Cleveland  21,  Ohio.  I 
IVanhoe  1-4335.  I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


“WHO  IS  SHEI”  growled  the  copy 
editor.  “I  haven’t  writing  like  this  in 
years!’’  She’s  a  former  weekly  editor 
with  heavy  experience  and  a  winning 
personality  who  wants  to  return  to  the 
Chicago  region.  Box  3346,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIA’TE  EDITOR.  34,  of  Midwest 
farm  publication  desires  position  offer¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  editorial  or  production  fields. 
Currently  handling  planning  of  content 
and  supervising  staff  of  150,000  circu¬ 
lation  farm  monthly.  Can  handle  cam¬ 
era,  do  layout,  and  understand  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  or  schedules.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  experience  managing 
weekly  newspaper,  B.T  from  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
1941,  3  years  in  Air  Force  combat 
camera  unit.  Married,  two  small  son*. 
Will  consider  any  location,  but  prefer 
a  coastal  area.  Box  3411,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CD.MBINATIDN  NEM1S,  ad  and  photo 
man,  3  years’  experience;  seeks  top 
weekly  position  or  public  relations 
job  in  industry.  Chart  .Area  12,  1  or 
2.  Vet,  Married.  28.  B.A  degree.  Box 
3431,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR  Prise-winning  Eastern  week¬ 
ly,  daily  background.  B.A.  Journalism, 
38,  family.  Top  editorials.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  3421,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisber. 


EDITOR-Ad  Man  on  weekly  2  years, 
seek  post  on  large  weekly  or  daily, 
23,  single,  draft  exempt,  college  grad. 
Available  immediately,  what  have  you! 

Box  3404,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR,  30,  vet,  J-de-gree,  full  expe¬ 
rienced  writing  through  production, 
D.  C.  background,  seeks  permanent 
slot.  Box  °  »13,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
employed'  now  as  city  hall,  labor 
reporter,  17,000  circulation  daily,  two 
years.  Some  editorial  writing,  makeup, 
desk.  Former  sports  editor.  Married, 
veteran,  25,  B.T,  BA.  Missouri.  Seeks 
writing  or  desk  job  larger  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest,  East.  Box  3412,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWS  ANALYST 

WITH  record  of  accurate,  exclusive 
predictions  seeks  editorial  position. 
Solid  background  in  foreign,  U.S.  af¬ 
fairs.  Excellent  writer  —  short  pithy 
sentences.  Well  traveled.  Emplo^d. 
Best  references.  Salary  $150.  Box 
3406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

STRANDED  by  newspaper  collapse. 
Trained  6  years  in  reporting,  editing, 
presenting  local  news  primarily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  30.  available  immediately.  Box 
3423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PAST:  I’ve  been  managing  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  war  correspondent,  I 
UN  analyst,  book  reviewer,  commen¬ 
tary  writer,  etc.,  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper,  news 
agency,  and  radio  Reids. 

PRESENT:  I’m  looking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent,  challenging  job,  preferably  not 
in  a  hig  city. 

FUTURE:  That’s  up  to  you.  Box  3410, 
_ Editor  A  Publisher. 

RELI.ABLE,  adaptable  newspaper  wom¬ 
an,  nine  years  on  daily — reporting, 
feature-writing,  editing.  Knows  heads, 
makeup.  Seeks  responsihle  job  in  New 
York  State.  Box  3405,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  4 
years.  3  on  dailies.  8,000  to  130,000; 
state  editor,  all  beats,  desks;  any¬ 
where.  Oar.  Single  vet.  27,  J-grad. 
Wire.  call,  write  John  W.  Magee,  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho. 


REPORTER,  Writer.  Inject  verve, 
acumen,  humor  into  work.  2^  years’ 
experience.  Young,  vet.  BA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Box  3435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor-writer,  6  year*,  left 
dangling  by  fold-np.  Prise  winning 
copy,  appealing  layout  and  can  double 
on  desk.  Go  anywhere  for  key  post. 
30,  family,  BA,  Marine  vet.  Need  sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Box  3414,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  _ 

SMALL  CITY  REPORTER,  2  years 
general,  police,  local,  county  govern¬ 
ments,  courts,  features,  J-grad,  single, 
available  now.  Chart  Area  2,  3,  6. 

Box  3422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  or  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter — experience  on  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily — J-*chool,  vet,  26,  ^r. 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  3432,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER — Editor.  5  year* 
daily  experience;  makeup,  layout,  etc. 
Available  immediately  for  good  future. 
Age  29,  mafried,  vet.  Box  3433,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDI’TOR  southern  daily  wants 
job  as  reporter  or  on  deisk  for  big  or 
small  paper.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Was 
June  journalism  grad,  college  editor; 
4  years  New  York  City  daily,  draft 
deferred.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promodo^— Public  Reladont 

A’TTENTION  small  college*  West 
Coast.  California  Army  camp  closing, 
public  information  officer,  civilian, 
available  for  public  relations,  news  bu¬ 
reau.  M..4.,  writer.  High  School  teach¬ 
er.  Young  44.  S.  Levenson,  1260 
Stafford.  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

OWNER  and  Director  of  sucoessful, 
long  established  agency  plans  to  sell 
out.  Available  November  1  for  key 
sn>ot  in  another  agency  or  large  indus¬ 
try,  association,  etc.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Minimum  $15,000.  Box 
3426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ktrrhuniral 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  employed,  wants 
a  change,  experienced  all  mechanical 
departments,  and  business  of  publishing 
a  newspaper.  Interested  only  in  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Write  for  qualifications 
and  references.  Box  3239,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
OR  Production  Manager  with  extensive 
past  experience  all  phase*  mechanical 
operation,  practical  and  executive,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  connection  where  abil¬ 
ity  to  assume  full  responsibility  on 
costs,  labor  relations,  training  new 
personnel  and  co-operation  is  desired. 
Available  for  Interview  September 
9-15.  Complete  data  on  request.  Box 
3320,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  straight 
matter  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  seek* 
permanent  job  in  New  York  state  or 
nearby.  Successful  working  manager 
small  daily,  weekly  and  job  shop  plant 
for  year*.  A-1  reference*  respecting 
business,  staff  teamwork  and  communi¬ 
ty  participation.  ITU  member.  Would 
appreciate  interview.  Box  3407,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Knmbors  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

$1. — Maine  Mew  Hampshire, 

Veiuiont  Massacuu>etts, 
Rhode  Island. 

J2. — New  York.  Connertlcnt, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland.  Washing¬ 
ton  D  C.,  Delaware 

23. — W  Virginia.  Virginia, 
North  Csrnltna. 

S4. — Georgia.  Sonth  Carolina, 
rio'ld* 

$6. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky. 

t6. — Michigan.  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois. 

f7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

$8. — Iowa,  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
.  Kansas. 

$9. — ^Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

HO. — Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Arixona.  Utah. 

$11. — ^Montana.  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 

$12.— Cal'fornla  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


We  are  in  favor  of  reporters 
writing  the  story  as  they  see  and 
hear  it  and  of  editors  doing  the 
editing  but  we  think  some  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  afflicted  with 
a  neurosis  or  obsession  every  time 
the  name  “McCarthy”  appears  in 
a  story. 

It  seems  that  in  some  papers  all 
a  person  has  to  do  these  days  is 
mention  he  either  likes  or  dislikes 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and  he 
creates  headlines. 

The  guy  just  isn’t  worth  all  the 
space  he  has  been  getting. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  started 
it  all  some  time  ago  with  his 
charges  and  investigations  of  Com¬ 
munism.  He  made  the  headlines 
then,  and  continued  to  make  them 
until  someone  cooked  up  the  name 
“McCarthyism.”  The  Denver  Post 
decided  to  take  precautions  against 
participating  in  the  attempted 
character  assassination  which  the 
name  implies.  And  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Post, 
passed  this  memorandum  to  his 
news  staff; 

“In  view  of  the  mounting  tide  of 
mccarthyism  (he  didn’t  capitalize 
the  name — Ed),  I  would  like  to 
review  with  you  certain  precau¬ 
tions  which  may  be  taken  to  guard 
against  loose  charges,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  utterances,  and  attempts  at 
character  assassination  by  ‘spokes¬ 
men,’  official  or  otherwise. 

“First:  Instruct  the  news  staff 
always  to  evaluate  the  source  of 
the  charge. 

“Second:  Ask  the  news  staff  to 
weigh  the  story  and  see  what  they 
would  do  with  it  if  official  im¬ 
munity  were  lacking. 

“Three:  Discuss  with  the  news 
staff  the  general  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  the  Post  can  with¬ 
hold  publication  of  this  particular 
moot  story  until  proper  proof  or 
a  qualifying  answer  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  person,  organiza¬ 
tion  or  group  accused. 

“Four:  Ask  the  news  staff 
whether  they  of  their  own  knowl¬ 
edge  know’  a  doubtful  charge  to 
be  false,  and  to  apply  any  reason¬ 
able  doubt  they  may  have  to  the 
treatment  of  the  story. 

“Five:  In  connection  with  ban¬ 
ner  lines  or  other  headlines  on 
this  type  of  story,  ask  the  news 
staff  to  determine  whether  word¬ 
ing  is  used  as  shock  treatment  or 
to  summarize  the  facts. 

“It  is  obvious  that  many  charg¬ 
es  made  by  reckless  or  impulsive 
public  officials  cannot  and  should 
not  be  ignored,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  news  stories  and  headlines 
can  be  presented  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  reading  public  will  be 
able  to  measure  the  real  worth 
or  value  and  the  true  meaning  of 
the  stories. 

“We  are  anxious  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  protect  the  inno¬ 


cent  and  give  everyone  under  the 
fire  of  McCarthy  or  other  ‘offi¬ 
cial’  spokesmen  every  possible 
chance  to  defend  themselves. 

“As  far  as  the  Post  is  con¬ 
cerned.  the  accused  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  prove  his 
case  and  the  Post  stands  ready  to 
print  rebuttal  or  comment.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
August  23-25 — Western  Re¬ 
gional  Clinic,  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Hotel  Mapes,  Reno,  Nev. 


Aug.  23-25 — Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention.  Winthrop  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


That  was  fine  as  far  as  it  went. 
But  now,  in  addition  to  the  head¬ 
lines  McCarthy  continues  to  make 
for  himself,  the  newspapers  are 
letting  other  people  make  them 
for  him  also. 

Recently  Father  Robert  Hart¬ 
nett.  editor  of  the  Catholic  pub¬ 
lication  America,  spoke  on  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  and  civil  rights. 
Among  other  things,  he  criticized 
as  inconsistent  many  of  those  who 
themselves  criticize  the  Congres¬ 
sional  investigations  into  subver¬ 
sives  in  education,  and  he  spoke 
reassuringly  of  the  way  our  tra¬ 
ditional  civil  liberties  have  stood 
up  under  what  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  anti-Communist  “hys¬ 
teria.”  He  didn’t  mention  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  at  all.  but  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  Senator 
after  the  talk  and  then  he  ex¬ 
pressed  some  criticism  of  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  methods. 

The  next  day  newspaper  em¬ 
phasis  in  story  and  headline  was 
“McCarthy  Attacked  by  Catholic 
Editor.”  The  main  theme  of  his 
speech  received  little  treatment. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  commented  on  this 
phenomenon;  “In  the  second 
speech  Senator  McCarthy  was 
mentioned  by  name  and  criticized, 
but  only  in  passing.  The  main 
theme  again  was  Father  Hartnett’s 
general  satisfaction  with  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  civil  liberties.  Yet 
again  the  substance  of  the  head¬ 
lines  was  ‘McCarthy  Group  As¬ 
sailed.’  ” 

Father  Hartnett  commented  to 
the  Journal:  “It  looks  as  if  things 
have  reached  a  stage  where  one 
cannot  make  even  passing  men¬ 
tion  of  Senator  McCarthy  without 
having  a  reputable  newspaper 
pitch  onto  such  remarks  to  the  al¬ 
most  total  exclusion  of  whatever 
else  one  says.  .  .  . 

“This  kind  of  reporting,  in  my 
opinion,  is  self-defeating.  I  for 
one  am  strongly  tempted  to  omit 
public  criticism  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
in  the  future  because  I  do  not  want 
to  continue  to  distract  reporters 
or  editors  from  opinions  I  wish 
to  express  on  other  subjects  that 
seem  to  me  of  equal  or  even 
g’^eater  importance. 

“Surely  Senator  McCarthy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  monopo¬ 
lize  our  attention  when  there  are 
other  issues  to  be  discussed  and 
decided.” 


Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  24-29  —  International 
Photoengravers’  Union,  annual 
convention.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 — New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Fall  meeting,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Aug.  31-Scpt.  2 — New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  Summer  meeting. 
Hotel  Griswold,  New  London 
(Groton)  Conn. 


Father  Hartnett  said  a  mouth¬ 
ful  there.  And  we  hope  all  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  will  ponder. 

Why  don’t  we  snap  out  of  this 
hypnosis  we  have  at  the  name 
“McCarthy?”  Let  him  make  his 
own  stories  and  headlines.  He 
makes  enough  of  them.  But  let’s 
stop  making  a  headline  and  a  story 
out  of  every  mention  of  his  name. 
Granted  he  is  a  controversial  fig¬ 
ure.  but  the  over-emphasis  to  date 
amounts  almost  to  distortion. 


Moscoiv  Also  Ran 

The  United  States  scooped  the 
Mo-scow  Radio  on  Premier  Geor- 
gi  Malenkov’s  announcement  Aug. 
8  that  Russia  has  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Henry  Shapairo’s  United 
Press  dispatch  from  the  Soviet 
capital  at  10:40  a.m.,  EDT,  beat 
the  Russians  to  the  news.  They 
usually  are  first  with  important 
announcements  by  their  govern¬ 
ment. 


Adler  Depicts  I 
Soviet  Press 


As  'Narcotic' 


Indianapolis — ^The  Soviet  Union 
will  collapse  speedily  the  moment 
the  Russian  people  are  exposed  to 
truth  and  facts  instead  of  a  smoke¬ 
screen  of  distortion,  Maj.  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  .\dler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  iVew  York  Times,  de¬ 
clared  Aug.  14  in  an  address  to 
the  convention  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles. 

In  contrast,  .American  democ¬ 
racy  draws  its  lifeblood  and  vi¬ 
tality  from  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
independence,  diversity  and  grass¬ 
roots  nature  of  the  newspapers  and 
other  news  media  in  the  United 
States,  he  added. 


Monolithic  I'nifomiity 


Speaking  on  the  free  press  ver¬ 
sus  the  totalitarian  press.  General 
Adler  described  the  monolithic 
uniformity  that  characterizes  the 
Communist  papers,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  “mass  nar¬ 
cotic”  for  “enslaving  the  minds" 
of  their  readers.  He  said  that  the 
Communist  world  was  marked  by 
a  dictatorial  control  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  could  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  the  flow  of  water'  from  a 
kitchen  faucet. 

He  cited  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Stalin’s  name  in  the  same 
newspapers  that,  before  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  death  last  March,  had  used 
the  name  of  Stalin  scores  of  times 
in  a  daily  issue.  In  one  issue  his 
name  was  mentioned  150  times. 

The  general  warned  about  tak¬ 
ing  the  free  press  in  the  United 
States  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
stressed  the  division  maintained 
between  news  columns  and  edi¬ 
torials  and  the  range  of  opinion  of 
the  American  newspapers. 

“It  is  no  accident  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party’s  new  magazine,  the 
Democratic  Digest,  in  its  first  issue, 
is  composed  largely  of  extracts 
from  newspapers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  many  of  these 
being  newspapers  which  supported 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  last 
election  campaign,”  he  said. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Bart  Building ..  .Washingiorif  D,  C. 
Lincoln  Building  .  .  .  New  York  N.  Y. 
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GET  THE  FAaS-YOU'LL  BUY  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  TOO! 


"COMETS  save  us  between  $750  and  $1000  a  month." 

—  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel 

“We  set  local  news,  wire  copy,  classified  and  financial  on  our 
four  TTS  operated  COMETS.  The  added  speed  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  permits  us  to  run  much  later  news  than  formerly.  Our 
machinists  are  especially  enthusiastic  about  the  swinging 
keyboard,  the  removable  keyrods  and  the  new  distributor 
clutch  on  the  COMET.” 


"The  COMET  runs  like  a  top  .  . 

— The  Courier-Times,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“We’re  delighted  with  the  new  COMET.  We’re  getting  about 
11  lines  a  minute  and  it  runs  like  a  top.  It  has  been  a  Godsend 
to  us  in  the  production  of  straight  matter,  relieving  other 
machines  for  ad  composition.  To  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  in 
every  way  is  putting  it  mildly.” 


"COMETS  more  than  exceeded  our  expectations  .  .  ." 

—  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Our  three  COMETS  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  advance 
press  time  and  meet  deadlines  with  a  degree  of  regularity  we 
have  never  known  before.  We’re  getting  about  90%  of  our 
traight  matter  from  COMETS  operating  at  better  than  ten 
■  ines  a  minute.  Our  machinist  informs  us  that  the  COMETS 
<re  the  ‘sweetest  running’  line  machines  he’s  ever  seen.” 


In  over  650  cities  of  the  world.  Linotype  COMETS  are 
making  production  and  proht  records  setting  news  and 
straight  matter.  Operation  is  lightning  fast -either  manu¬ 
ally  or  automatically.  Steepest  magazine  angle,  feather- 
touch  keyboard  and  other  exclusive  features  mean  more 
galleys  per  day  at  lower  cost.  Simplified  design  reduces 
maintenance  to  a  minimum.  Your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  will  be  glad  to  explain  all  the  superiorities  of 
the  COMET. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Agancics;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 

Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Set  in  Linotype  Frhar,  Spartan  and  Corona  families 


•*rtnie'  in  U.  3.  A. 


Give  them  both  barrels 
in  Memphis . . . 


You  move  up  the  big  guns  when  you 
put  it  in  CAPS  to  sell  the  Memphis 
market! 

CAPS— The  Conunercial  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar — offer  a  volxmtary 
combination  rate  that  means  you  can  put  it 
in  CAPS — economically — to  give  ’em  both 
barrels  of  your  sales  message  in  Memphis. 

CAPS  offers  you  plenty  of  anummition 
when  you  go  sales  hunting. 

For  example,  Memphis  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  capital  of  the  great  and  growing  Mid- 


South  .  .  .  Memphis  is  the  trading  hub  of 
a  two  and  one  half- billion  dollar  market 
.  .  .  Memphis  is  11th  in  the  nation  in 
wholesale  volume  . . .  Memphis,  where  two 
great  newspapers  deliver  dominating  cir¬ 
culation  inside  the  city  and  outside  in  the 
trading  radius  ...  is  on  the  primary  list  of 
advertisers  and  sales  executives.  And  88% 
of  our  general  advertisers  know  that  the 
way  to  keep  getting  sales  in  Memphis  is  to 
put  it  in  CAPS. 

Two  fine  dailies  and  The  South’s  Great¬ 
est  Sunday  Newspaper. 


Commercial  Appeal— Press -Scimitar 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK.WorM-r*(*gn>m  1  Tfw  Sun  COlUMBUS . Cihiwi 

aiVfLANO . fntt  aNONNATI . Po,f 


OENVIR . KotirMfn.Naw,  iVANSVIUi . fnu 


I  Poif-HvoW  HOUSTON 


PITTSBURGH . Pr«i,  KENTUCKY . Peif 

SAN  FRANOSCO  ......  N*wi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INCMANAPOIIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . Nowi-Sontinol 


MEMPHIS . Prou  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Pm 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commorcial  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . TrRwn. 


Now,  EL  PASO . HoroU-Po, 


0*nar«l  Atf**rtt*lng  D«p«rHwnt,  230  Park  Avafw*.  N«w  Yorii  City 
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